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DISSERTATION. 


NAtioinf,  imall  in  their  beginnings  and  How 
in  ihcir  progrefs  to  maturity,  cannot,  with 
.^ny  degree  ol  certainty,  be  traced  to  their  fouijce. 
The  firfl  hillorians,  in  every  country, are,  therefore,, 
obfcure  and  unfatisraclory.  Swayed  by  a  national 
partiahty,  natural  to  mankind,  they  adopted  uncer- 
tain legends  and  ill-fancied  fictions,  wlien  they 
ferved  to  llrengthen  a  favourite  fyftem,  or  to  throw 
luflre  on  the  antient  flate  of  their  country.  Without 
judgment  or  difcernment  to  feparate  the  probable 
and  more  antient  traditions,  from  ill-digefied  tales  of 
late  invention,  they  jumbled  the  whole  together,  in 
one  mafs  of  anachronifms  and  inconfidencica.  Their 
accounts,  however,  though  deduced  from  tcras  too 
remote  to  be  known,  were  received  with  that 
partial  credulity  which  always  diflinguifhes  an  un- 
polifhed  age.  Mankind  had  neither  abilities  nor 
inclination  to  difpute  the  truth  of  relations,  uhich, 
by  throwing  luftre  on  their  ancellors,  flattered 
their  own  vanity. — Such  were  the.  hiflc-iiaps  of 
A  3  Europe, 
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Iiurope,  during  the  dark  ages,  which  fucceeded 
the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  empire.  When 
learning  began  to  revive,  men  looked  into  antiquity 
with  lefs  prejudiced  eyes.  They  chole  rather  to 
trufl  their  national  fame  to  late  and  well-attefted 
tranfadions,  than  draw  it  from  ages,  dark  and  in- 
volved in  fable. 

The  ,  Romans  give  the  firfl  and,  indeed,  the 
only  authentic  accounts  «f  the  northern  nations. 
Deflitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  they  themfelves 
had  no  means  of  tranfmitting  their  hiflory  to  po- 
llerity.  Their  traditions  and  fongs  were  lod,  or 
altogether  corrupted,  in  their  revolutions  and  mi- 
grations, which  were  fo  frequent  and  univerfal,  that 
no  kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  pofielVed  by  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and  king- 
doms ere6}ed,  from  a  mixture  of  nations,  who,  in 
protcfs  of  time,  loft  all  knov.'lcgecf  their  own  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon,  it  is  only 
among  a  people,  from  all  time,  free  of  intermix- 
uix-e  v/ith  foreigners.  We  are  to  lock  for  thefe  a- 
mcng  the  mcuntairs  and  inacceflfii^Ie  part.s  of  a  coun- 
try: place?,  on  account  of  their  barrennefs,  uninvit- 
ing to  an  enemy,  or  vvhofe  natural  flrength  enabled 
the  natives  to  repel  invafions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  V/e,  accordingly, 
find,  that  they  dio^r  materially  from  thofe  who 
poiTefs  the  lov/  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  iangnage  is  pure  and  original,  and  their  man- 
ners are  thofe  of  an  antient  and  unmixed  race  of  men. 
"Confciousof  their  own  antiquity,  they  long  defpiftd 
others,  asa  nev/  and  mixed  people.  As  they  lived  in  a 
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country  only  fit  forpafture,  they  were  free  of  that 
toil  and  bufinefs,  which  engrofs  the  atteniicn  of  a 
commercial  people.  Their  amufement  confiiled  in 
hearing  or  repeating  their  fongs  and  traditions,  and 
thefe  intirely  turned  en  the  antiquity  of  their  nation, 
and  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  there  are  more  remains  of  an'  i- 
quity  among  them,  than  among  any  other  people  in 
Europe.  Tl-adition?-,  -however,  concerning  remote 
periodr,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  in  fo  far  as  they 
co-incide  wirh  cotennpcrr,ry  wrlrcrs  of  undoubted 
credit  anvi  venicity. 

No.  v/riiers  began  their  account!  from  a  mere 
early  period,  than  the  hiilorians  of  tl^c  Scoich  na- 
tion. Without  records,  or  even  tradition  iufelr, 
they,  give  a  long  liil:  of  an rient. kings,  and  a  detail  oi" 
their  tranfaolions,  with  a  fcrupulaus  exacliiers. 
One  might  naUirally  fuppofeyi that,,  when  they  had 
no  authentic  annals,  they  fhouid,  at  lead,  have  re- 
couife  to  the  traditions  of  their  country,  and  have 
reduced  them  into  a  regular  A-flem  of  hlftory.  Of 
both  they  feem  to  h^ve  been  equally  deftitute. 
Born  in  tiie  low  country,  and  ilrangers  to  the  antient: 
language  ofi  their  nation,  tliey  contented  themfelves 
with 'copying  iVom  one  another,  and  retailing  the 
fame  fictions,  in  a  new  colour  and  crcfs. 

John  Fordu  n  was  the  firfl  who  collected  thofe 
fragments  of  the  Scotch  hi  dory,  which  had  efcaped 
the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced  them 
into  order.  Ilis  accounts,  in  fo  far  as  they  concerned 
recent  tranfaclions,  dcferved  credit :  beyond  a  cer- 
A  4  tain 
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tain  period,  they  were  fabulous  and  unfatisfaStory. 
Some  time  before  Fordun  wrote,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  had  run  up  the  anti- 
quity of  his  nation  to  a  ver}-  remote  sera.  Fordun, 
podefl'ed  of  ail  the  national  prejudice  of  the  age, 
was  unwilling  that  his  country  fhould  yield,  in  point 
of  antiquity,  to  a  people,  then  its  rivals  and  enemies. 
Deftitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to 
Ireland,  which,  according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of 
the  times,  was  reckoned  the  firfl  habitation  of  the 
ccots.  He  found,  there,  that  the  Irifii  bards  had 
carried  their  pretenfions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not 
beyond  any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them 
he  took  thofe  improbable  fictions,  which  form  the 
firfl  part  of  his  hifiory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  Implicitly 
fcllg^ved  his  fyftem,  tho'  they  fometimes  varied 
from  him  in  their  relations  of  particular  tranfac- 
tion?,and  the  order  of  fuccefllon  of  their  kings.  As 
they  had  no  new  lights,  and  were,  equally  with 
him,  unacquainted  with  the  tr.iditions  of  their  coun- 
try, iiieir  hiflories  contain  little  information  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even  Buchanan 
iumfelf,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour  of  his  ftile, 
has  very  little  to  recommend  him.  Blinded  with 
political  prejudices,  he  feemed  more  anxious  to 
turn  the  fictions  of  his  predeceflbrs  to  his  own  pur- 
pofes,  than  to  dete<5^  their  mifreprefentations,  or 
invciligate  truth  amidft  the  darknefs  which  they 
had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
little  can  be   collecled   from  their  own  hiflorians, 

concerning 
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concerning  the  iirlT:  migration   of  the   Scots    into 
Britain. 

That  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonic?  came  aftarwards 
from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  mere  fpe- 
culation.  When  South-Britain  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  unconquered  nations  to 
the  north  of  the  province  were  dillinguifhed  by  the. 
name  of  Caledonians.  From  their  very  name,  it 
appears,  that  they  were  of  thofe  Celts,  or  Gauls,, 
who  poffefi'ed  themfelves  originally  of  Britain.  It 
is  compounded  of  two  Celtic  words,  Cael  fignifyirtg 
CeltSy  or  Gauls,  and  Dun  or  Don,  a  bill ;  fo  that 
Cael-don,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to  fav,  the 
Celts  of  the  bill  country.  The  Highlanders,  to  tivti 
day,  call  themfelves  Cad,  and  their  language 
Caelic,  or  Galic,  This,  of  itfelf,  is  fufEcient  to  de- 
monflrate,  that  they  are  the  genuine  defcendents  of 
the  antient  Caledonians,  and  not  a  pretended  colony 
of  Scots,  who  fettled  firll  in  the  north,  in  the  third 
or  fourth  century." 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Gael, 
which  (ygm^tiji rangers,  as  well  as  Gauls,  or  Celts,, 
fome  have  imagined,  that  the  anceilors  of  the  Ca-  * 
ledonians  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  reft  of 
the  Britons,  and  that  ihey  received  their  name 
upon  that  account.  This  opinion,  fay  they,  is  fup- 
ported  by  Tacitus,  who,  from  feveral  circumftances,. 
concludes,  that  the  Caledonians  were  of  German 
extradion.  A  difculTion  of  a  point  fo  intricate,  at 
this  dillance  of  time,  could  neither  be  fatisfadory 
nor  important.. 

^  5  Towards 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thu'd,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the 
Scots  in   the  north.     *  Porphyrius  makes  the  firil 
mention  of  them  about  that  time.     As   the  Scots 
were  not  heard  of  before  that  period,  moil  writers 
fuppcfed  them  to  have  been  a  colony,  newly  come 
to  Britain,  and  that  the  P/.^?/ were  the  only  genuine 
defcendents  of  the  antient  Caledonians.     Thismif- 
take  is  eafily  removed.     The  Caledonians,   in  pro- 
tefsof  time,  became  naturally  divided  into  two  dif- 
tinct  nations,  aspofieiTmg  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
tirelv  different  in  their  nature  and  foil.     The  wef- 
tern  coafl:  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren  ;  towards 
the  eaft  the  country  is  plain,  and   fit  for   tillage. 
The  inhabitants   of  the  mountains,  a  roving  and 
uncontrouled  race  of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cat- 
tle, and  what  they  killed  in  hunting.     Their  em- 
ployment did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.     They  re- 
moved from  one  heath  to  another,  as   fulted  befl 
with  their  convenience  or  inclination.     They  were 
not,  therefore,  improperly  called,  by   their  neigh- 
bours,  ScuiTE,  or,  the  vjaridering  nation ',  which 
is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  Roman  name  of  Scoti. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,    who  pof- 
feffed  the  eaftccaft  of  Scotland,  as  their  divifion  of 
the  country  was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  them- 
l<:lves   to  sgricuiture,  and  raifing  of  corn.     It  was 
from  this,  that  the  Galic  name  of  the  Pi^s  pro- 
ceeded ;  for    they  are    called,  in    that    language, 

*  Sr.  Hierom.  ad  Ctefiphon. 
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Cruithnich^  i.  e.  the  ivbeat  or  corn-eaters.  As  the 
Pi6ts  lived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  its  nature 
from  thit  poflefied  by  the  Scots,  fo  their  national 
chara6ler  fufTered  a  material  change.  UnobflruQed 
by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their  communication  with 
one  another  was  free  and  frequent.  Society,  there- 
fore, became  fooner  eftablillied  among  them,  than 
arriong  the  Scots,  and,  confequently,  they  were 
much  fooner  governed  by  civil  magiflrates  and 
laws.  This,  at  laft,  produced  fo  great  a  difference 
in  the  m.anners  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  began 
to  forget  their  common  origin,  and  almofl:  conti- 
nual quarrels  and  anlmbiities  fubfiited  between 
them.  Thefe  ani-mofi ties,  after  fbme  ages,  ended 
in  the  fubverfion  of  the  Pictifli.  kingdom,  but  not 
in  the  total  extirpation  of  liie  nation,  according  to 
mofl:  of  the  Scotch  v/riters,  wlio  feemed  to  think 
it  more  for  the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to  an- 
nihilate, than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their 
obedience.  'It  is  certjlin,  however,  that  the  very 
name  of  the  Pi6i:s  wa'^  loft,  and  thofe  that  remained 
were  fo  compleatly  incorporated  v/ith  their  con- 
querors, that  they  fooif  lod'  all  memory  of  il.eir 
own  origin. — 

The  end  of  thePidifh  government  is  placed  fo 
nea'r  that  period,  to  which  authentic  annals  reach, 
that  it  is  matter  ofvVonder,  that  we  have  no  mo- 
numents of  their  language  or  hiftory  remaining. 
This  favours  the  fyicem  I  have  laid  down.  Had 
they  originally  been  of  a  different  race  from  the 
Scots,  their  language  of  courfe  would  be  difFerer.r. 
The  contrary  is  the  cr.fe.     The  nam.es  of  places  in 

the 
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tlie  Pi£lifii  dominions,  and  the  very  names  of  their 
kings,  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Galic 
original,  which  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  two 
nations  were,  of  old,  one  and  the  fame,  and  only 
divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  effect  which 
their  fituation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of/'//?/  was,  perhaps,  given  by  tlie 
Romans  to  the  Caledonians,  who  poflefTed  the  eafl: 
coaft  of  Scotland,  from  their  painting  their  bodies. 
This  circuraftance  made  fome  imagine,  that  the 
PI6ts  were  of  Britiihexlratt,  and  a  different  race  of 
men  from  the  Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons, 
who  fled  northward  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Ro- 
mans, fettled  in  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  than 
among  the  Scots  of  the  mountains,  may  be  eafily 
imagined,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  country. 
It  was  they  who  introduced  painting  among  the 
Pi6ls.  From  this  circumrtance  proceeded  the  name 
of  the  latter,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  Scots, 
who  never  had  that  art  among  them,  and  from  the 
Britons,  who  dlfcontinued  it  after  the  Roman  con- 
quefL. 

The  Caledonians,  mod  certainly,  acquired  acon- 
ftderable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their  living 
en  a  coaft  interfccted  with  many  arms  of  the  fea, 
and,  in  illands,  divided,  one  from  another,  by  wide 
'.ivA  dangerous  ftrths.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  pro- 
bable, that  they,  very  early,  found  their  way  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  which  is  within  fight  of  their  own 
<  oiiUtry.  That  Ireland  was  firfl  peopled  from  Bri^ 
Jain  is  certain.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  iflands ;  the 
«;xad  correfpondence  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of 

both. 
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both,  in  point  of  manneps  and  language,  are  fuffi- 
cient  proofs,  even  if  we  had  not  the  teftimony  of 
authors  *  of  undoubted  veracity  to  confirm  it.  The 
abettors  of  the  moft  romantic  fyftems  of  Irifh  anti- 
quities allow  it ;  but  they  place  the  colony  from 
Britain  in  an  improbable  and  remote  aera.  I  fliall 
eafily  admit,  that  the  colony  of  the  i^/r3o/^,  confef- 
fedly  the  Belga  of  Britain,  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ire- 
land, before  the  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  difcovered 
the  north  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  happetied  many 
centuries  before  the  irtcarnation. 

OssiAN,  in  the  poem  of  f  Temora,  throws  con- 
fiderable  light  on  this  fubjed.  His  accounts  agree 
fo  well  with  what  the  antients  have  delivered,  con- 
cerning the  firft  population  and  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land, that  every  unbiafled  perfon  will  confefs  them 
more  probable,  than  the  legends  handed  down,  by 
tradition,  in  that  Country.  From  him,  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal,  grandfather  to  Fingal, 
Ireland  was  pofleffed  by  two  nations;  the  F/rhoIg  or 
Belga  of  Britain,  who  inhabited  the  fouth,  and  the 
CaeJ,  who  paffed  over  from  Caledonia  and  the  He- 
brides to  Ulilcr.  The  two  nations,  as  is  ufual  among 
an  unpolillied  and  lately  fettled  people,  \vcre  divided 
into  fmall  dynafties,  fubje<a  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs, 
independent  of  one  another.  In  this  fituation,  it  is 
probable,  they  continued  long,  without  any  mate- 
rial revolution  in  the  ftate  of  the  ifland,  until  Cro- 
thar.  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Connaught,  the 

*  DIo.  Sic.  1.  5.  t  Temora,  Book  II. 
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mod  potent  chiefof  the  Firbolg  ^  caiTT  ltd  away  Con- 
■kma,  the  daughter  of  Calhmin,  a  chief  of  the 
Cael,  who  pofleffed  Ulftcr. 

CoNLAMA  had  been  betrothed,  feme  time  be- 
fore, to  Turloch,  a  chief  of  her  own  nation. 
Turloch  refented  the  affront  offered  him  by  Cro- 
thar,  made  an  irruption  intoConnaught,  and  killed 
Cormul,  the  brother  of  Crothar,  who  came  to  op- 
pofe  his  progrcfs.  Crothar  himfelf  then  took  arms, 
and  either  killed  or  expelled  Turloch.  The  war, 
upon  this,  became  general,  between  the  two  na- 
tions :  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity.— In  this  fituation,  they  applied,  for  aid,  to 
Trathal  king  of  Morv^en,  who  fent  his  brother  Co- 
nar,  already  famous  for  his  great  exploits,  to  their 
relief.  Conar,  upon  his  arrival  in  Uffler,  was  cho- 
fenking,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Caledo- 
nian tribes,  who  pcffeffed  that  country.  The  war 
was  renewed  with  vigour  and  fuccefs ;  but  the  F/r- 
3o/^  appear  to  have  been  rather  repelled  than  fub- 
dued.  In  fucceeding  reigns,  we  learn  from  epifodes 
in  the  fame  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  made  Te- 
veral  efforts  to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  to 
expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  fon  Cormac  "*,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he 
feems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  laff  exM'eiTiity,'by 
aTi  infurreGiion  of  the  Firholg,  who  fupported  tHc 
pretenfions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irilli  throne. 
Fingal,  who  then  was  very  young,  came  to  the  aid 

*  Book  III.        ■ 

of 
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of  Cormac,  totally  defeated  CoIc-uUa,  chief  of 
Atha,  and  re-e(lablilhed  Cormac  *  in  the  fole  pof- 
feffion  of  all  Ireland.  It  was  then  he  fell  in  love 
with,  and  took  to  wife,  Ros-crana,  the  daughter 
of  Cormac,  who  was  the  mother  of  Offian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifh  throne  by 
his  fon,  Cairbre  ;  Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  Son,  who 
was  the  father  of  that  Cormac,  in  whofe  minority 
the  invafion  of  Swaran  happened,  which  is  the  fub- 
je6lof  the  poem  of  Fingal.  The  family  of  Atha, 
who  had  not  relinquifhcd  their  pretenfions  to  the 
Irifh  throne,  rebelled  rn  the  minority  of  Cormac  +, 
defeated  his  adherents,  and  murdered  him  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Temora.  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  upon  this, 
mounted  the  throne.  His  ufurpation  foon  ended 
with  his  life ;  for  Fingal  made  an  expedition  into 
Ireland,  and  reftored,  after  various  vicifTitudes  of 
fortune,  the  family  of  Conar  to  the  pofiefHon  of  the 
kingdom.  This  war  is  the  fubje61:  of  Temora  ;  the 
events,  tho'  certainly  heightened  and  erribelliflied  by 
poetry,  feem,  notwithftanding,  to  have  their  foun- 
dation in  true  hiftor)'. 

OssiAN  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiilory  of  the 
firft  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland  he 
has  alfo  delivered  feme  important  fads,  concerning 
the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Firbofg^  or  Belga  of  Bri- 
tain, in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  I^arthon, 
who  was  anceftor  to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who 
fuccefilvely,  mounted  the  Irifli  throne,  after  the 
death  of  Cormac,  the  fon   ofArtho.     I  forbear  to 

♦  EooklV.  t  Book  I. 
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trapfcribe  the  pafTage,  on  account  of  its  length.  It 
is  the  fongof  Fonar,  the  bard  ;  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Temora  *.  As  the  ge- 
nerations from  Larthon  to  Cathmor,  to  whom  the 
cpifode  is  addrefled,  are  not  marked,  as  are  thofe  of 
the  family  of  Conar,  the  firfl;  king  of  Ireland,  we 
can  form  no  judgment  of  the  time  of  the  fettlement 
of  the  Firbolg.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it  wa^s 
fome  time  before  the  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  fettled 
in  Ulfler. — One  important  fa£t  may  be  gathered 
from  this  hiflory  of  OHian,  that  the  Irirti  had  no 
king  before  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  century.  Firr- 
gal  lived,  it  is  certain,  in  the  third  century;  fo  Co- 
nar, the  firft  monarch  of  the  Irifh,  who  was  his 
grand-uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back  than  the 
clofe  of  the  firft.  The  eflablifhing  of  J  his  fa£l:,  lays, 
at  once,  afide  the  pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irifh,  and  cuts  off  the  long  lid  of  kings  which 
the  latter  give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  notliing 
can  be  depended  upon,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Fergus, 
the  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century.  Ihe 
true  hirtory  of  Ireland  begins  fomewhat  later  than 
that  period.  Sir  James  Ware  f ,  who  was  indefa.- 
tigable  in  his  refearches  after  the  antiquities  of  his 
country,  rcjefls,  as  mere  fiction  and  idle  romance, 
ail  that  is  related  of  the  antient  Irilh,  before  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.  It 
is  from  this  confideration,  that  he  begins  his  hifiory 
at  the  introduction  of  chri(lianity,  remarking,  that 

*  Book  VII.     f  War.  de  antiq.  Hybern  prae.  p.  i. 
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all  that  IS  delivered  down,  concerning  the  times  of 
paganiim,  were  tales  of  late  invention,  ftrangely 
mixed  with  anachronifms  and  inconfiftencies.  Such 
being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  colle£ted, 
With  uncommon  induftry  and  zeal,  all  the  real  and 
pretendedly  antient  manufcripts,  concerning  the  hif- 
tory  of  his  country,  we  may,  on  his  authority,  re- 
ject the  improbable  and  felf-condemned  tales  of 
Keating  and  O'Flaherty.  Credulous  and  puerile 
to  the  lad  degree,  they  have  difgraced  the  antiqui- 
ties they  meant  to  eftablifh.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  that 
fome  able  Irifhman,  who  undertlands  the  language 
and  records  of  his  country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is 
too  late,  the  genuine  antiquities  of  Ireland,  from 
the  hands  of  thefe  idle  fabulifis. 

By  comparing  the  hiftory  preferved  by  Ofiian 
wirh  the  legends  of  the  Scotch  and  Irifn  writers, 
and,  by  afterwards  examining  both  by  the  teft  cf 
the  Roman  authors,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  is 
the  mofi:  probable.  Probability  is  all  that  can  be 
ellablifhed  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  ever  du- 
bious and  uncertain.  But  when  it  favours  the  hy- 
poihefis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writers  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  and,  as  ii  were,  finifhes  the  figure 
of  which  they  only  drew  the  out-lines,  it  ought,  in 
the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  to  be  preferred  to  ac- 
counts framed  in  dark  and  didant  periods,  with 
little  judgment,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  m.ore  than  a  cen- 
tury, which  intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the  reign 
cf  Fergus,  the  Odu  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  tradition  is 
dark  and  contradi Story.     Some  trace  up  the  family 
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of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of  that  name,  who 
makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  Oliian's  poems.  The 
three  elder  fons  of  Fingal,  OiTian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno> 
dying,  without  ifiue,  the  fucceiTion, -cf  gourfe,  de- 
volved upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  fon  and  his  pofte- 
rity.  This  Fergus,  fay  fome  traditions,  was  the 
father  of  Congal,  whcfe  fon  was  Arcath,  the  father 
of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  firft  king  of  Scots, 
as,  it  was  in  his  time  the  C^<?/,  who  poflefied  the 
weflern  coad  of.. Scotland,  began  to  be  diftin- 
guifiied, .  by  foreigners,  by  the  iiame  of  Siots- 
From  thence  forward,  the  Scots  and  Picis,  as  dif- 
tinO:  nations,  became  obje6ts  of  attention  to  the 
hlflcrians  of  other  countrie?.  The  internal  ilate  o^^ 
tlte  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  Jias  always  continued, 
and  ever  mufl  remain,  in  obfcurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  muft  fix  the  beginning  of  , 
tlie"  decay  of  that  fpecies  of  lieroifna,  which  fub,-  J 
fifled  in  the  days  of  Ofiian.  There  are  three  ftages 
inhuman  fociety.  The  firft  is  the  refult  of  con- 
fanguinity,  and  the  natural  affection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  to  one  another.  The  fecond  be- 
gins when  property  is  eftabliflieJ,  and  men  enter 
into  alTociations  for  mutual  defence,  againfl:  the  in- 
vafions  and  injuflice  of  neighbours.  Mankind  fub- 
mit,  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  fubordinations 
of  government,  to  which  they  truft  the  fafcty  of 
their  perfons  and  property.  As  the  firft  is  formed 
on  nature,  .fo,  ofcourfe,  it  is  the  moft  difintereiled 
and  noble.  Men,  in  the  laft,.  have  leifure  to  cul- 
tivate the  mind,  and  to  reftore  it,  with  refieclion, 
to  a  primeval  dignity  of  fentiment.     The  middle 
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flate  is  the  region  of  compleat  barbarifm  and  igno- 
rance. About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  Scots  and  Pit^s  v.-ere  advanced  into  the  fecond 
flage,  and,  confequently,  into  thofe  circumfcribed 
fentiments,  v/hich  always  diftinguifh  barbarity. — 
The  events  which  foon  after  happened  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mend  their  na- 
tional charader. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  domeixic  commotions,  entirely  forfook  Britain, 
finding  it  impoffiblc  to  defend  i'o  didant  a  frontier- 
1  he  Picts  and  Scots,  feizing  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, made  incurfions  into  the  deferted  province. 
The  Britons,  enervated  by  the  flavery  of  feveral 
centuries,  and  thofe  vices,  which  are  infeparable 
from  an  advanced  ftate  of!  civility,  were  not  able  to 
wiihftand  the  impetuous,  tho' irriegular  attacks  of 
a  barbarous  enemy.  In  the  utmoft  diflrefs,  they 
applied  to  their  old  mafters,  the  Romans,  and  (after 
the  unfortunate  ftate  of  the  Empire  could  not  fpare 
aid}  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally  barbarous  and 
brave,  with  the  enemies  of  whom  they  werie  fo 
much  afraid.  Tho'  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  re- 
pelled the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  lime,  yet  the 
latter  found  means  to  extend  themfelves,  confider- 
jibly,  towards  the  South.  It  is,  in  this  period,  we 
muft  place  the  origin  of  the  arts  of  civil  life  among 
the  Scots.  The  feat  of  government  was  removed 
from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  and  more  fertile 
provinces  of  the  South,  to  be  near  the  common 
enemy,  in  cafe  of  fuddcn  incurfions.  Inflead  of 
roving  thro'  unfrequented  wilds,  in   fearchoffub- 
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fiftance,  by  means  of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agri- 
culture, and  raifmg  of  cotn.  This  manner  of  life 
was  the  firil  means  of  changing  the  national  cha- 
racter.— The  next  thing  which  contributed  to  it 
was  their  mixture  with  Grangers. 
.  In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  conquered 
from  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  the  moft  of  the 
old  inhabitants  remained.  Thefc,  incorporating 
with  the  conquerors,  taught  them  agriculture,  and 
other  arts,  which  they  themfelves  had  received 
from  the  Romans.  The  Scots,  however,  in  num- 
ber as  well  as  power,  being  the  mofl:  predominant, 
retained  ilill  their  language,  and  as  many  of  the 
cufloms  of  their  ancedors,  as  fuited  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  they  pofTtfi'ed.  Even  the  union 
of  the  two  Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not  much  af- 
fc£t  the  national  character.  Being  originally  de- 
fcended  from  the  fame  (lock,  the  manners  of  the 
Pi6ls  and  Scots  were  as  fimilar  as  the  different  na- 
tures of  the  countries  they  pofiefled  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other 
tranfactions  with  the  Saxons.  Several  counties  in 
the  fouth  of  Scotland  were  alternately  pcnefled  by 
the  two  nations.  They  were  ceded,  in  the  ninth 
age,  to  the  Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that  n^oft  of 
the  Saxon  inhabitants  remained  in  poireiTion  of  their 
lands.  During  the  feveral  conquers  and  revolu- 
tions in  England,  many  fled,  for  refuge,  into  Scot- 
land, to  avoid  the  opprefTion  of  foreigners,  or  the 
tyranny  of  domeftic  ufurners;  in  fo  much,  that 
the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of  the 
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Scotiilli  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and  lan- 
guage daily  gained  ground,  on  the  tongue  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  antient  Caledonians,  till,  at  lail,  the 
latter  were  entirely  relegated  to  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  who  were  ftill  unmixed  with  flran- 
gers. 

It  u'as  after  the  acceffion  of  territory  which  the 
Scots  received,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
were  divided  into  clans.  The  king,  when  he  kept 
liis  court  in  the  mountains,  v/as  confidered,  by  the 
whole  nation,  as  the  chief  of  their  blood.  Their 
fmall  number,  as  well  as  the  prefence  of  their 
prince,  prevented  thofe  divlfions,  which,  after- 
wards, fprung  forth  into  fo  many  feparate  tribes. 
When  the  feat  of  government  was  removed  to  the 
fouth,  thofe  who  remained  in  the  Highlands  were, 
cf  courfe,  neglected.  They  naturally  formed  them- 
felves  into  fmall  focieties,  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther. Each  fociety  had  its  own  regulus,  who  either 
was,  or,  in  the  fucceffion  of  a  fev/  generations, 
was  regarded  as  chief  of  their  blood. — The  nature 
of  the  country  favoured  an  inftitution  of  this  fort. 
A  few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  exten- 
five  heaths  and  impalTible  mountains,  form  the 
face  of  the  Highlands.  In  thefe  valleys  the  chiefs 
fixed  their  refidence.  Round  them,  and  almoil 
within  fight  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habita- 
tions of  their  relations  and  dependents. 

The  feats  of  the  Higliland  chiefs  were  neither 
dlfagreeable  nor   inconvenient.     Surrounded  with 
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mountains  and  hanging  woods,  they  were  covered 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near  them 
generally  ran  a  pretty  large  river,  which,  difcharg- 
ing  itfelf,  not  far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the  fea,  or 
cxtenfive  lake,  fwarmed  with  variety  of  fifh.  The 
■woods  were  flocked  with  wild-fowl;  and  the  heaths 
and  mountains  behind  them  were  the  natural  feat 
of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  allowance 
for  the  backward  ftate  of  agriculture,  the  valleys 
were  not  unfertile  ;  affording,  if  not  all  the  con- 
veniencies,  at  the  leafl  neceffaries  of  life.  Here  the 
chief  lived,  the  fupreme  judge  and  law-giver  of 
his  own  people ;  but  his  fway  v/as  neither  fevere 
nor  unjufl.  As  the  populace  regarded  him  as  the 
chief  of  their  blood,  fo  he,- in  return,  confidered 
them  as  members  of  his  family.  His  commands, 
therefore,  tho'  abfolute  and  decifive,  partook  more 
of  the  authority  of  a  father,  than  of  the  rigour  of 
a  judge. — Tho'  the  whole  territory  of  the  tribe 
was  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his 
valTals  made  him  no  other  confideration  for  their 
lands  than  fcrvices,  neither  burthen fome  nor  fre- 
quent. As  he  feldom  v/ent  from  home,  lie  was  at 
,no  expencc.  His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own 
herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed  in 
hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  High- 
land chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  dillance 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  fecured,  by  the 
inacceifiblenefs  of  their  country,  they  v/ere  free 
and  independent.  As  they  had  little  communica- 
tion with  flrangers,    the  cufloms  of  their  anceflors 
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remained  among  them,  and  their  language  retained 
its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond  of  military  fame, 
and  remarkably  attached  to  the  memory  of  their 
anccftors,  they  delighted  in  traditions  and  fongs, 
concerning  the  exploits  of  their  nation,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  their  own  particular  families.  A  fucceflion 
of  bards  was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down 
the  memorable  adions  of  their  forefathers.  As  the 
irra  of  Fingal,  on  account  of  OiTian's  poems,  was 
the  mofl  remarkable,  and  his  chiefs  the  mofl  re- 
nowned names  in  tradition,  the  bards  took  care  to 
place  one  of  them  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great 
family. — That  part  of  the  poems,  which  concerned 
the  hero  who  was  regarded  as  anceflor,  was  pre- 
ferved,  aian  authentic  record  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  family,  and  was  delivered  down,  from  race  to 
race,  with  wonderful  exa6tnefs. 

The  bards  them.felves,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
not  idle.  They  ereded  their  immediate  patrons 
into  heroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their  fongs. 
As  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their 
ideas  were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  happy 
exprelTions,  and  the  manners  they  reprefent,  may 
pleafe  thofe  who  underftand  the  language  ;  their 
obfcurity  and  inaccuracy  would  difguil  in  a  tranfla- 
tion. — It  was  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that  I  kept 
wholly  to  the  compofitions  of  Oflian,  in  my  former 
and  prefent  publication.  As  he  a6:ed  in  a  more  cx- 
tenfive  fphere,  his  ideas  are  more  noble  and  uni- 
verfal ;  neither  has  he  fo  many  of  thofe  peculiari- 
ties, which  are  only  underflood  in  a  certain  period 
or  country.     The  other  bards  have  their  beauties, 
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but  not  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  in  "v^hick 
Oflianexcels.  Their  rhimes, only  calculated  to  kindle 
a  martial  fpirit  among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  little 
pleafure  to  genuine  tafte.  This  obfervation  only 
regards  their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind ;  in  every 
other  fpecies  of  poetry  they  arc  more  fuccefsful. 
They  exprefs  the  tender  melancholy  of  defponding 
love,  with  irrefiftible  fmiplicity  and  nature.  So 
well  adapted  are  the  founds  of  the  words  to  the  fen- 
timents,  that,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
language,  thev  pierce  and  diffolve  the  heart.  Suc- 
cef^ful  love  is  exprefled  with  peculiar  tendernefs 
and  elegance.  In  all  their  compofitions,  except  the 
heroic,  which  was  folely  calculated  to  animate  the 
vulgar,  they  give  us  the  genuine  language  of  the 
heart,  without  any  of  thofe  affecied  ornaments  of 
phrafeology,  whicli,  tho'  intended  to  beautify  fen- 
timents,  diveft  them  of  their  natural  force.  The 
ideas,  it  is  confeiled,  are  too  local,  to  be  admired, 
in  another  language  ;  to  thofe,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  manners  they  reprefent,  and  the  fcenes 
they  defcnbe,  they  muft  afi'ord  the  highefl:  pleafure 
and  fatisfadion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  defcription  and  fenti- 
ment,  that,  probably,  kept  OlTian  fo  long  in  th« 
obfcurity  of  an  almoft  loft  language.  His  ideas, 
tho'  remarkably  proper  for  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  are  fo  contrary  to  the  prefent  advanced  ftate 
of  fociety,  that  more  than  a  common  mediocrity  of 
tafte  is  required,  to  relifh  his  poems  as  they  de- 
ferve.— Thofe  who  alone  were  capable  to  make 
a  tranflation   were,    no  doubt,  ccnfcious  of  this, 
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and  choie  rather  to  admire  their  poet  in  fecret,  than 
fee  him  received  with  coldnefs,  in  an  Englifh 
drefs. 

These  were  long  my  fentiments,  and,  accord- 
ingly, my  firft  tranflations  from  the  Galic,  were 
merely  accidental.  The  publication,  which  foon  af- 
ter followed,  was  fo  well  received,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  promife  to  my  friends  a  larger  coIle6lion.  In  a 
journey  thro'  the  Highlands  and  ides,  and,  by  the 
aiTiifance  of  correfoondents,  fince  I  left  that  country, 
all  the  genuine  remains  of  the  works  of  Offian  have 
come  to  my  hands.  In  the  publication  of  lafl  year 
compleat  poems  were  only  given.  Unfinifhed  and 
imperfect  poems  were  purpofely  omitted  ;  even 
fome  pieces  were  rejefted,  on  account  of  their 
length,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  break  in 
upon  that  thread  of  connexion,  which  fubfiils  in 
the  lefler  compofitions,  fubjoined  to  Fingal. — That 
the  comparative  merit  of  pieces  was  not  regarded, 
in  the  felettion,  will  readily  appear  to  thofe  who 
inall  read,  atteniively,  the  prefent  collection. — It 
IS  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  tl:e 
fame  ftrength  of  fentiment  is  kiftained  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Temcra  made  its 
appearance  in  the  laft  coHeftlon.  The  fecond 
book,  and  feveral  other  epifodes,  have  only  fallen 
into  my  hands  lately.  The  ftory  cf  the  poem, 
with  which  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  enabled  me 
to  reduce  the  broken  members  of  the  piece  into  the 
order  in  which  they  now  appear.  P'or  the  eafe  or 
the  reader,  I  have  divided  it  myfelf  into  books,  as 
I  had  done  before  with  the  poem  of  FingaL  As 
B  to 
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to  the  merit  of  the  poem  I  (hall  not  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  the  pubhc.  My  impartiality  might 
be  fufpeiSted,  in  my  accounts  of  a  work,  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  is  become  my  own.  If  the  poem 
of  Fingal  met  with  the  applaufe  of  perfons  of  ge- 
nuine tafle,  I  fhould  alfo  hope,  that  Temora  will 
not  difpleafe  them. 

But  what  renders  Temora  infinitely  more  va- 
luable than  Fingal,  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
hiftory  of  the  times.  The  firft  population  of  Ire- 
land, its  firft  kings,  and  feveral  circumflances  which  ^ 
regard  its  connexion  of  old  with  the  fouth  and 
north  of  Britain,  are  prefented  to  us,  in  feveral 
epifodes.  The  fubject  and  cataftrophe  of  the  poem 
are  founded  upon  fads,  which  regarded  the  firft 
peopling  of  that  country,  and  the  contells  between 
the  two  Britifh  nations,  which  originally  inhabited 
it. — In  a  preceding  part  of  this  dilTertation,  I  have 
{hewn  how  fuperior  the  probability  of  OfTian's  tra- 
<iitions  is  to  the  undigefled  fidlions  of  the  Irifh  bards, 
and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both 
Irifli  and  Scotch  hiftorians.  I  mean  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities  of 
the  two  nations,  tho'  1  have  all  along  exprefTed  my 
doubts,  concerning  the  veracity  and  abilities  of 
thofe  who  deliver  down  their  antient  hiftory.  For 
my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  national  fame,  arifing 
from  a  few  certain  fa6ts,  to  the  legendary  and  un- 
certain annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  obfcure  anti- 
quity. No  kingdom,  now  eftablifhed  in  Europe, 
can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity  with  thofe  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  even   according  to  my  fyftem,  (o 

that 
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that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  their  origin  a 
fictitious  millennium  before.  This  fubjeft  I  have 
only  lightly  touched  upon,  as  it  is  to  be  difcufled, 
with  more  perfpicuity,  and  at  a  much  greater 
length,  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  thoroughly  exa- 
mined the  antiquities  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  laft  colledion  of 
Ofllan's  poems,  many  infinuations  have  been  made, 
and  doubts  arifen,  concerning  their  authenticity. 
I  fhall,  probably,  hear  more  of  the  fame  kind  after 
the  prefent  poems  fhall  make  their  Appearance. 
Whether  thefe  fufpicions  are  fuggefted  by  preju- 
dice, or  are  only  the  efFefls  of  ignorance  of  fa6ts, 
I  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine. — To  me  they  .give 
no  concern,  as  I  have  it  always  in  my  power  to  re- 
move them.  An  incredulity  of  this  kind  is  natural 
to  perfons,  who  confine  all  merit  to  their  own  age 
and  country.  Thefe  are  generally  the  weakeft,  as 
well  as  the  moft  ignorant,  of  the  people.  Indo- 
lently confined  to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrow 
and  circumfcribed. — It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee 
fuch  people  as  thefe  are,  branding  their  ^ncedors, 
with  the  defpicable  appellation  of  barbarians.  So- 
ber reafon  can  eafily  difcern,  where  the  title  ought 
to  be  fixed,  with  more  propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  effe6t  of  ignorance, 
the  knowing,  the  men  of  true  tafle,  defpife  and 
difmifs  it.  If  the  poetry  is  good,  and  the  characters 
natural  and  flriking,  to  them  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  the  heroes  were  born  in  the 
little  village  of  Angles  in  Juteland,  or  natives  of 
B  2  the 
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ihe  barren  heaths  of  Caledonia.  That  honour 
which  nations  derive  from  ancefliors,  worthy,  or 
renowned,  is  merely  Ideah  It  may  buoy  up  the 
minds  of  individuals,  but  it  contributes  very  little 
to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others. — But  of 
all  thofe  prejudices  which  are  incident  to  narrow- 
minds,  that  which  meafures  the  merit  of  perfor- 
mances by  the  vulgar  opinion,  concerning  the  coun- 
try which  produced  them,  is  certainly  the  moft  ri- 
diculous. Ridiculous,  however,  as  it  is,  few  have 
the  courage  to  reject  it  ;  and,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  that  a  few  quaint  lines  of  a  Roman  or 
Greek  epigrammatic,  if  dugout  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  would  meet  with  more  cordial  and 
univerfal  applaufe,  than  all  the  moft  beautiful  and 
natural  rhapfodies  of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scan- 
dinavian Scalders  that  ever  exiflcd. 

While  feme  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  com- 
pofitions  of  OlTian,  others  Hrenuoufly  endeavour 
to  appropriate  them  to  the  Irifh  nation.  Tho'  the 
whole  tenor  of  the,  poems  fufficiently  contradi6b  fo 
iibfurd  an  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the 
:'atisi^<Siion  of  fome,  to  examine  the  narrow  founda- 
tion, on  which  this  extraordinary  claim  is  built. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  antient 
CeltiJSy  the  Scots  and  Irifh  are  the  moft  fimilar  in 
language,  cuftcms,  and  manners.  This  argues  a 
mcr:  intimate  connection  between  them,  than  a 
remote  dtfcent  from  the  great  Celtic  ftock.  It  is 
evident.  In  Ihort,  that  at  fome  one  period  or  other, 
ih  y  farmed  one  fcciety,  were  fubjea   to  the  fame 
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government,  and  were,  in  all  relpe^ts,  one  and 
the  fame  people.  How  they  became  divided,  which 
the  colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation,  does  not! 
fall  now  to  be  difcufled.  The  iirft  circumftance 
that  induced  me  to  dlfregard  the  vulgarly-received 
opinion  of  the  Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scotch 
nation,  was  my  obfervations  on  their  anlient  lan- 
guage. That  dialefl  of  tl'.e  Celtic  tongue,  fpokeii 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  much  more  pure, 
more  agreeable  to  its  mother  language,  and  more 
abounding  with  primitives,  than  that  now  fpcken, 
or  even  that  which  has  been  v/rit  for  fome  centuries 
back,  amongfl  the  mcil:  unmixed  part  of  the  Irifli 
nation.  A  Scotchman,  tolerably  converfant  in  his 
own  language,  underftands  an  Irifn  compofirion^ 
from  that  derivative  analogy  Vv-hicli  it  has  to  the 
Calic  of  North-Britain.  An  Irimnian,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  iludy,  can  never  un- 
derhand a  compofition  in  the  Galic  tongue. — This 
affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scotch  Galic  is  the  moft 
original,  and  confequcntly  the  language  of  a  more 
antlent  and  unmixed  people.  The  Iriih,  hov/ever 
backward  they  may  be  to  allou'  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  antiquity,  feem  inadvertently  to 
acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  appellation  they  give 
to  the  diale6l  they  fpeak. — They  call  their  own 
language  Gaelic  Eirinach,  i.  e.  Caledonian  Jrijlj, 
when, 'on  the  contrary,  they  call  the  dialect  of 
North-Britain  a  Chaelic,  or  the  Caledonian  tongucy 
emphatically.  A  circumllance  of  this  nature  tends 
more  to  decide  which  is  the  mod  antient  nation, 
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than  the  united  teftimonles  of  a  whole  legion  of  ig- 
norant bards  and  fenachies,  who,  perhaps,  never 
dreamed  of  bringing  the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ire- 
land, 'till  fome  of  them,  more  learned  than  the 
reft,  difcovered,  that  the  Romans  called  the  firft 
Iberia,  and  the  latter  Hihernia.  On  fuch  a  flight 
foundation  were  probably  built  ihofe  romantic 
fictions,  concerning  the  Klilefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  fufficiently  appears,  that 
the  poems  publiihed  under  the  name  of  OfTian, 
are  not  of  Irifh  compofition.  The  favourite  chi- 
maera,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother-country  of  the 
Scots,  is  totally  fubverted  and  ruined.  The  fictions, 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  which 
were  forming  for  ages,  and  growing,  as  they  came 
down,  on  the  hands  of  fuccefTive  fenachies  and 
jiieas,  are  found,  at  lall,  to.be  the  fpurious 
brood  of  modern  and  ignorant  ages.  To  thofe 
who  know  how  tenacious  the  Irilh  are,  of  their 
pretended  Iberian  defcent,  this  alone  is  proof  fuffi- 
cicnr,  that  poems,  fo  fubverfive  of  their  fyftcm, 
could  never  be  produced  by  an  Hibernian  bard.-— 
But  V.  hen  we  look  to  the  language,  it  is  fo  different 
from  the  Irifli  diale6l,  that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous 
to  think,  that  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote 
by  a  Scotch  peafant,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  poems 
afcribed  to  Oftian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 

The  pretenllons  of  Ireland  to  Oftian  proceed 
from  another  quarter.  There  arc  handed  down,  in 
that  counrry,  traditional  poems,  concerning  the 
Fiona,  or  the  l-eroes  of  Fion  Mac  C^mnal.  This 
Fion,  fay    the  IriHi  annalifts,  was   general  of  the 
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militia  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in  the 
third  century.  Where  Keating  and  O'Flaherty 
learned,  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied  militia  fo  early, 
is  not  cafy  for  mc  to  determine.  Their  informa- 
tion certainly  did  not  come  from  the  Irifli  poems, 
concerning  Fion.  I  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,, 
all  that  remain,  of  thofe  compofitions ;  but  un- 
luckily for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  a  very  modern  period.  Every 
flanza,  nay  almofi  every  line,  aflbrds  flriking  proofs,, 
that  they  cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their  al- 
laficns  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  fo  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
to  me,  ht>w  anyone  could  dream  of  their  antiquity. 
They  are  entirely  writ  in  that  romantic  tafte,. 
which  prevailed  two  ages  ago. — Giants,  enchanted 
caflles,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches  and  magicians, 
form  the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The 
celebrated-  Fion  could  fcarcely  move  from-  one  hil- 
lock to  another,  without  encountering  a  giant,  or 
being  entangled  in  the  circles  of  a  magician.- 
Witches,  on  broomfticks,  were  continually  hover- 
ing round  him,  like  crows  ;  and  he  had  freed  en^ 
chanted  virgins  in  every  valley  in  Ireland,  In  Ihorr,. 
Fion,  great  as  he  was,  had  but  a  bad  fort  of  life  of 
it. — Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  mifchiefs  in- 
his  own  country,  foreign  armies  invaded  him,  af- 
fided  by  magicians  and  witches,  and  headed  by 
kings,  as  tall  as  the  main-mad  of  a  firll  rare.—It 
muft  be  owned,  however,  that  Fion  was  not  inferior 
to  them  in  height. 
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A  chos  air  Cromleach,  druim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'uifge  o  Lubhair  nafruth. 

**  FioTiy  fays  the  Irifh  bard,  fometimes  placed 
one  foot  on  the  mountain  Cromleacb,  his  other  foot 
on  the  hill  of  Crommal,  and,  in  that  pofition, 
wafhed  his  hands  in  the  river  Lubar,  which  ran 
thro'  the  intermediate  valley."  The  property  of 
fuch  a  monger  as  this  Fiony  I  fhould  never  havfe 
difputed  with  any  nation.  But  the  bard  himfelf,  in 
the  poem,  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken, 
cedes  him  to  Scotland. 

Fion  o  Ale  in,  fiol  nan  laoich. 
Fion  /rem  Albion,  race  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of  a 
bard,  at  this  didance  of  time,  I  fhould  have  given, 
as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous  Fion  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Hibernian  giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  fome 
other  celebrated  name,  rather  than  a  native  of  Cale- 
donia, whofe  inhabitants,  now  at  lead,  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  flaturc. 

If  Fion  v/as  fo  remarkable  for  his  fiature, 
his  heroes  had  alfo  other  extraordinary  proper- 
ties. In  tveight  all  the  fons  of  flrangers  yielded 
to  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal  ;  and  for  hardnefs  of^ 
fkull,  and,  perhaps,  for  thicknefs  too,  the  valiant 
Ofcar  flood  unrivalled  and  alone.  OlTian  himfelf  had 
many  fmgular  and  lefs  delicate  qualifications,  than 
playing  on  the  harp;  and  the  brave  Cuchullin  was 
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of  fo  diminutive  a  flze,  as  to  betaken  for  a  child 
of  two  years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To  . 
illu(^rate  this  rubje6t,  I  fliall  here  lay  before  the 
reader,  the  hiftory  of  feme  of  the  Irifh  poems,  con- 
cerning Fion  Mac  ComnaJ.  A  tranflation  of  thefe 
pieces,  if  well  executed,  might  afford  fatisfadion 
to  the  public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a 
native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forih,.  from  obfcurity, , 
the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has  aftorded  ample 
employment  to  me  ;  befides,  I  am  too  diffident  ct' 
my  own  abilities,  to  undertake  fuch  a  work.  A 
gentleman  in  Dublin  acculed  me  to  the  public,  of 
committing  blunders  and  abfurdities,  in  tranflating 
the  language  of  my  own  country,  and  that  before 
any  tranflation  of  mine  appeared  *.  How  the  gen- 
tleman came  to  fee  my  blunders  before  I  committed 
them,  is  not  eafy  to  determine;  if  he  did  not  con- 
clude, that,  as  a   Scotfman,    and,    of  courfe,  de- 

*  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal,  of  the  ifi:  of  December, 
1 761 ,  appeared  the  following  Advertifement : 

Speedily  will  be  publifhed,  by  a  Gentleman  of  this  king- 
dom, who  hath  been,  for  fome  time  paft,  employed  in 
tranflating  and  writing  Hillorical  Notes  to 

F  I  N  G  A  L,     A    P  o  E  M, 

Originally  wrote  In  the  Irift  or  Erfe  language.  In  the 
preface  to  which,  the  tranflator,  who  is  a  perfeift  mailer 
of  the  Irifti  tongue,  will  give  an  account  of  the'  manners 
and  cuflomsof  the  antient  Irifh  or  Scotch  ;  and,  therefore, 
i|Loll  humbly  intreats  the  public,  to  wait  for  his  ediilon, 
which  will  appear  in  a  fhort  time,  as  he  will  kt  forth  all 
the  blunders  and  abfurdities  in  the  edition  now  printing 
in  London,  and  fhew  the  ignorance  of  the  Engliih  franf- 
lator,  in  his  knowledge  of  Irifh  grammar,  not  underftand- 
Ing  any  part  of  that  accidence. 
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fccnded  of  the  Milefian  race,  I  might  have  com- 
mitted feme  of  thofe  overfights,  which,  perhaps 
very  unjuftly,  are  faid  to  be  pecuHar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irifh  poems,  con- 
cerning the  Fiona,  it  appears,  that  Fion  Mac  Corti' 
nal  flourifhed   in  the    reign   of  Cormac,  which  is 
placed,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  fenachies,  in 
the  third  century.    They  even  fix  the  death  of  Fin- 
gal  in  the  year  286,  yet  his  fon  Oflian    is  made  co- 
temporary  with    St.   Patrick,    who   preached    the 
gcfpel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  age. 
Oflian,  tho',  at  that  time,  he  muft  have  been  two 
hundred  and    fifty   years  of  age,  had   a  daughter 
young  enough  to  become  wife  to  the  faint.     On  ac- 
count  of  this    family  connetlion,   Patrick    of  the 
Ffalms^  for  fo  the  apoflle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically 
called  in  the  poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  com- 
pany of  Oiiian,  and  in  hearing  the  great  adions  of 
his  family.     The  faint  fometimes  threw  off  the  auf- 
terity  of  his  profefTion,  drunk  freely,  and  had  his 
foul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  in  order  to  hear, 
with  becoming  enthufiafm,  the  poems  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law.    On€  of  the  poems   begins  with  this 
piece  of  ufeful  information. 

Lodon  rabh  Padric  na  mhur. 
Gun  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  OJJiafi  mhic  Fhion, 
O  fan  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is,  Teantach  mor  na  Fiona. 
it  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  ftory 

with 
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with  the  battle  cf  LorOy  one  of  the  poems  of  the 
genuine  Oflian.  The  circumftances  and  cata- 
ibophe  in  both  are  much  the  fame  ;  but  the  Irijtk 
OJfian  difcovers  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  by  an  un- 
lucky anachronifm.  After  dercrii)ing  the  total 
route  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes  with 
this  remarkable  anecdote,  that  none  of  the  foe 
efcaped,  but  a  few,  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  circumflance 
fixes  the  date  of  the  compofjtion  of  the  piece  fome 
centuries  after  the  famous  croifade  ;  for,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  poet  thought  the  time  of  the  croifade 
fo  antient,  that  he  confounds  it  with  the  age  of 
Fingal.-r-Erragon,  in  the  courfe  of  this  poem,  is 
often  called, 

Riogh  Lochlin  an  do  fhloigh. 
King  of  Denmark- of  ivjo  nat'tont, 

which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  a  circumftance  which  brings 
down  the  date  of  the  piece  to  an  asra,  not  far  re- 
mote. Modern,  however,  as  this  pretended  Of- 
fian  was,  it  is  certain,  he  lived  before  the  Irifh  had 
dreamed  of  appropriating /v'(j«,  ov  Fingal,  to  them- 
felves.  He  concludes  the  poem,  with  this  reflec- 
tion : 

Na  fagha  fe  comhthrom  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n'  Albin  ni  n'  abairtair  Triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fbima  a?, 

«  Had 
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**  Had  Erragon,  Ton  of  Annir  of  gleaming  fwords, 
avoided  the  equal  conteft  of  arms  (fingle  combat) 
no  chief  (hould  have  afterwards  been  numbered  in 
Albion,  and  the  heroes  of  Fion  fhould  no  more 
be  named." 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  obfervation 
IS  Cath-cabkra,  or.  The  death  cfOfcar.  This  piece 
is  founded  on  the  fame  flory  which  we  have  in  the 
firfl  bock  of  Temora.  So  little  thought  the  author 
of  Catb-cabbra  of  making  Ofcar  his  countryman, 
that,  in  the  ccurfe  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which 
the  poem  confifts,  he  puts  the  following  exprefTion 
thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Ale  IN  an  fa  d'  roina  m'  arach. — . 

Albion  wbere  I  was  born  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almoft  all  the  incidents  in  the 
iirfl:  book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumftance  the  bard 
differs  materially  from  Oflian.  Ofcar,  after  he  was 
mortally  v/ounded  by  Cairbar,  was  carried  by  his 
people  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded 
a  profpe(£t  of  the  fea.  A  fleet  appeared  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  the  hero  exclaims  v/ith  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  Hiean-athair  at'  an 
^S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  ALBitc  na  n'  ioma  fluagh. 

♦*  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with 
aid  to  our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves!" — 
The  teflimony  of  this  bard  is  fufficient  to  confute 
the  idle  fidions  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  ;  for, 
the'  he  is  far  from  being  antient,  it  is  probable,  he 

flouriflicd 
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flourlihed  a  full  century  before  thefe  hiflorians.— • 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  much  better 
chriftian  than  chronologer ;  for  Fion,  tho'  he  is 
placed  two  centuries  before  St.  Patrick,  very  de- 
voutly recommends  the  foul  of  his  grandfon  to  his 
Redeemer. 

Duan  a  Gbaribb  Mac-Starn  is  another  Irilh  poem 
in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images,  and 
its  propriety  of  fentiraent,  might  have  induced  me 
to  give  a  tranflation  of  it,  had  not  I  fome  expecta- 
tions of  feeing  it  in  the  collc6tion  of  the  Irifh  Of- 
fian's  poems,  promifed,  more  than  a  year  fince,  to 
the  public.  The  author  defcends  fometimes  from 
the  region  of  the  fublime  to  low  and  indecent  de- 
fcription ;  the  lafl  of  which,  the  Irifh  tranflator, 
no  doubt,  will  choofe  to  leave  in  the  obfcurity  of 
the  original. — In  this  piece  Cuchullin  is  ufed  with 
very  little  ceremony,  for  he  is  oft  called,  the  dog  of 
Tara,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  fevere  title 
of  the  redoubtable  Cuchullin,  the  moft  renowned  of 
Irifh  champions,  proceeded  from  the  poet's  igno- 
rance of  etymology.  Cu,  voice,  or  commander,  fig- 
nifies  alfo  a  dog.  The  poet  chofe  the  lafl,  as  the 
mofl  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

The  fubject  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Garibh  Mac-Starn  is 
the  fame  with  Offian's  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno. 
His  fingle  combats  with,  and  his  vi(flory  over  all  the 
heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  celebrated  dog  of 
Tara,  i.  e.  Cuchullin,  afford  matter  for  two  hun- 
dred lines  of  tolerable  poetry.  Garibh^^  progrefs 
in  fcarch  of  Cuchullin,  and   his  intrigue  with  the 

gigantic 
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gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables  the 
poet  to  extend  his  piece  to  four  hundred  hnes. 
This  author,  it  is  true,  makes  CuchulUn  a  native 
of  Ireland ;  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal  he  calls,  the 
guiding  Jlar  of  the  women  of  Ireland.  The  property 
of  this  enormous  lady  I  fhall  not  difpute  with  him, 
or  any  other.  But,  as  he  fpeaks  with  great  tender- 
nt(so^  the  daughters  of  the  convent,  and  throws  out 
fome  hints  againfl  the  Englifli  nation,  it  is  probable 
he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  Cuchullin. 

Another  Irifli  OiTian  (for  there  were  many, 
as  appears  from  their  difference  in  language  and 
fentiment)  fpeaks  very  dogmatically  of  Fien  Mac 
Comnal,  as  an  Irifhman.  Little  can  be  faid  for 
the  judgment  of  this  poet,  and  lefs  for  his  delicacy 
of  fentiment.  The  hiftory  of  one  of  his  epifodes 
may,. at  once,  ftand  as  a  fpecimcn  of  his  want  of 
both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fian,  happened  to 
be  threatned  with  an  invafion,  by  three  great  po- 
tentates, the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and 
France.  It  is  needlefs  to  infift  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  a  French  invafion  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my 
author.  Fion,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
intended  invafion,  fent  Ca-olt,  Offian,  and  Ofcar, 
to  watch  the  bay,  in  which,  it  was  apprehended, 
the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar  was  the  worfl:  choice 
of  a  fcout  that  could  be  made,  for,  brave  as  he  was, 
he  had  the  bad  property  of  falling  very  often  afleep 
on  his   pofl;^  nor   v/as  it  poflible  to  awake  him,. 

without 
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without  cutting  off  one  of  his  fingeps,  or  dafhing 
a  large  (lone  againft  his  head.  When  the  enemy- 
appeared,  Ofcar,  very  unfortunately,  was  afleep. 
Oflian  and  Ca-olt  confulted  about  the  method  of 
wakening  him,  and  they,  at  laft,  fixed  on  the  flone, 
as  the  lefs  dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail ; 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  &rc. 

**  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  flone,  and  flruck  it  againft 

the  hero's  head.     The  hill  fhook  for  three  miles,  as 

the  flone  rebounded  and  rolled  away."     Ofcar  rofc 

in  wrath,  and  his  father  gravely  defired  him    to 

fpend  his  rage  on  his  enemies,  which  he  did  to  fo 

good  purpofe,    that  he  fingly  routed  a  whole  wing 

of  their  army.     The  confederate  kings  advanced, 

notwithfli^nding,  till  they  came  to  a  narrow  pafs, 

pofTefTed  by  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.     This  name 

'is  very  fignificant  of  the  fmgular  property  of  the 

hero  who  bore  it.     Ton-iofal,  tho'  brave,  was  fo 

heavy  and   unwieldy,  that,  when  he  fat  down,  it 

took  the  whole  force  of  an  hundred  men  lo  fet  him 

upright  on  his  feet  again.     Luckily  for  the  prefer- 

vation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  happened  to  be  flanding 

when  the  enemy  appeared,  and  he  gavefo  good  an 

account  of  them,  that  Fion,  upon  his  arrival,  found 

litile  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  fpoil  among  his  fol- 

diers. 

All  thefe   extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  OfTian, 
Ofcar  and  Caolr,  fays  the  poet,  were 

Siol 
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Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
Thefons  o/Erin  oJ  bluejieel. 

Neither  fhall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with  him. 
He  has  my  confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland 
the  celebrated  Ton-Iofal.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that 
they  are  different  perfons  from  thofe  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  Scotch  poems ;  and  that,  tho'  the  flu- 
pcndous  valour  of  the  firfl  is  fo  remarkable,  they 
have  not  been  equally  lucky  with  the  latter,  in 
their  poet.  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  Fion, 
who  lived  fome  ages  before  St.  Patrick,  fwcars  like 
a  very  good  chriftian  : 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  cafe. 
By  God,  who  jb aped  every  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line- 
quoted,  OfTian,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days, 
feems  to  have  underftood  fomething  of  the  Englifli, 
a  language  not  then  fubfifting.  A  perfon,  more 
fanguine  for  the  honour  of  his  country  than  I  am, 
might  argue,  from  this  circum fiance,  that  this  pre- 
tendedly  Irifh  OfTian  was  a  native  of  Scotland  ;  for 
my  countrymen  are  univerfally  allowed  to  have  an 
exclufive  right  to  the  fecond-fight. 

From  the  inflances  given,  the  reader  may  form 
a  compleat  idea  of  the  Irifh  compofitions  concern- 
ing the  Fiona,  The  greatefl  part  of  them  make 
J  he  heroes  of /^/o//, 

Siol  Alein  a  n'nioma  caoile.. 
The  race  of  Albiok  of  many  firths. 

Tiic 
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The  red:  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But,  the 
truth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  confcquence 
on  either  fide.  From  the  inftances  I  have  given, 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  very  mo- 
dern period.  The  pious  ejaculations  they  contain, 
their  allufions  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  fix  them 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Had  even  the  authors  of 
thefe  pieces  avoided  all  allufions  to  their  own  times, 
it  is  impofiible  that  the  poems  could  pafs  for  an- 
cient, in  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  tolerably  converfant 
with  the  Irifli  tongue.  The  idiom  is  fo  corrupted 
and  fo  many  words  borrowed  from  the  Englifh, 
that  that  language  mufl:  have  made  confiderablc 
progrefs  in  Ireland  before  the  poems  were  writ. 

It  remains  now  to  fhew,  how  the  Irifh  bards 
begun  to  appropriate  OfTian  and  his  heroes  to  their 
own  country.  After  the  Englifli  conquefl,  many 
of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  averfe  to  foreign  yoke, 
either  adually  were  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  with  the 
conquerors,  or  at  lead,  paid  little  regard  to  their 
government.  The  Scots,  in  thofe  ages,  were  often 
in  open  war,  and  never  in  cordial  friendfhip  with 
the  Englifh.  The  fimilarity  of  manners  and  lan- 
guage, the  traditions  concerning  their  common  ori- 
gin, and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  v/ith  the 
fame  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  intercourfe 
between  the  Scotch  and  Iriih  nations.  As  the  cuf- 
tom  of  retaining  bards  and  fenachies  was  common 
to  both ;  fo  each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  fyftem 
of  hifiory,  it  matters  not  how  much  foever  fabu- 
lous, concerning  their  refpe6live  origin.  It  was  the 
natural  policy  of  the  times,  to  reconcile  the  tradi- 
tions 
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tlons  of  both  nations  together,  and,  if  pofTible,  to 

deduce  them  from  the  fame  original  ftock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at  that 
time,  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 
The  ancient  language,  and  the  traditional  hiftory 
of  the  nation,  became  confined  entirely  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen,  from  fe- 
veral  concurring  circumftances,  into  the  lall  degree 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  Irifii,  who,  for 
fome  ages  before  the  conqueft,  had  pcfiefied  a 
competent  (liare  of  that  kind  of  learning,  which 
then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  impofe  their  own  fictions  on  the  ignorant: 
Highland  fenachies.  By  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  their  long  lid  of  Heremoniart 
kings  and  heroes,  they,  without  contradiclion,  af- 
fumed  to  themfelves  the  character  of  being  the  mo- 
ther-nation of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,, 
certainly,  vas  cftablifhed  that  Hibernian  fyfiem  of 
the  original  of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards,  for 
want  of  any  other,  was  univerfally  received.  The 
Scots-,  of  the  low-country,  who,  by  lofing  the  Ian* 
guage  of  their  anceflors,  lofl:,  together  with  it, 
their  national  traditions,  received,  implicitly,  the 
hirtory  of  their  country,  from  Irifh  refugees,  or 
from  Highland  fenachies,  perfuaded  over  into  the 
Hibernian  fyftem. 

These  circumftances,  are  far  from  being  ideal. 
We  have  remaining  muny  particular  traditions,, 
which  bear  teftimony  to  a  fad,  of  itfelf  abundantly 
probable.  What  makes  the  matter  inconteftible 
is,  that  the  antient  traditional  accounts  of  the  ge- 
nuine 
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nuine  origin  of  the  Scots,  have  been  handed  down 
without  interruption.  Tho*  a  few  ignorant  fena- 
chies  might  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  own  opinion, 
by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an  Iriih  tale,  it  was  impoflible 
to  eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  of  the  peoplCj 
their  own  national  traditions.  Thefe  traditions  af- 
terwards fo  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders 
continue  totally  unacquainted  with  the  pretended 
Hibernian  extract  of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant 
chronicle  writers,  llrangers  to  the  antlent  language 
of  their  country^  preferved  only  from  falling  to  the 
ground,  fo  improbable  a  ftory. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  that 
the  Irifh  became  acquainted  with,  and  carried  into 
their  country,  the  compofitions  of  OlFian.  The 
fcene  of  many  of  the  pieces  being  in  Ireland,  fug- 
gefted  firft  to  them  a  hint,  of  making  both  heroes 
and  poet  natives  of  that  Ifland.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectually,  they  found  it  neceflary,  to  rejeS  the 
genuioe  poems,  as  every  line  was  pregnant  v/ith 
proofs  of  their  Scotch  original,  and  to  drefs  up  a 
fable,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  in  their  ov^n  language. 
So  ill  qualified,  however,  were  their  bards  to  ef- 
fcQ:uate  this  change,  that  amidft  all  their  defires  to 
make  the  Fiona  Irifhmen,  they  every  now  and  then 
call  Siol  Albin.  It  was,  probably,  after  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  fome  generations,  that  the  bards  had  effron- 
tery enough  to  eftablifli  an  Irifh  genealogy  for  Fion» 
and  deduce  him  from  the  Alilefian  race  of  kings. 
In  fome  of  the  oldefl:  Irifli  poems,  on  the  fubjeQ-, 
the  great-grand-fiUher  of  Fion  is  made  a  Scandina- 
vian ;  and  his  heroes  are  often  called  Siol  Loch- 

LIN 
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I.IN  NA  BEUM  ;  i,  e.  the  race  of  Lochlin  of-woujidi. 
The  only  poem  that  runs  up  the  family  of  Fion  to 
Nuades  Niveus,  king  of  Ireland,  is  evidently  not 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  ;  for,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  it  mentions  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  fo  fa- 
mous in  Elizabeth's  time 

This  fubje<5t,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than 
it  deferves ;  but,  a  difcuffion  of  the  pretenfions  ot 
Ireland  to  OfTian,  was  become  in  fome  mcafure 
neceflary.  If  the  Irifh  poems,  concerning  the  Fi- 
ona^ fhould  appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  juHice  to 
obferve,  that  they  are  fcarcely  more  fo  than  the 
poems  of  other  nations,  at  that  period.  On  other 
fubje6ls,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed  a  ge- 
nius v/orthy  of  any  age  or  nation.  It  was,  alone, 
in  matters  of  antiquity,  that  they  v/ere  monflrous 
in  their  fables.  Their  love-fonnets,  and  their  ele- 
gies on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy  or  renowned, 
abound  with  fuch  beautiful  fimpliciiy  of  feniiment> 
and  wild  harmony  of  numbers,  that  they  become 
more  than  an  atonement  for  their  errors,  in  every 
other  fpecies  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thefe 
pieces,  depend  fo  much  on  a  certain  curiofa  felici^ 
tas  of  exprefTion  in  the  original,  that  they  mufk  ap- 
pear much  to  difadvantage  in  another  language. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  poem  that  flands  firll  in  this  colledion 
had  its  name  from  T£mora,  the  royal 
palace  of  the  firfl  Irifh  kings  of  the  Cale- 
donian race,  in  the  province  of  Ulfler, 
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EPIC     POEM. 


BOOK    FIRST. 


ARGUMENT. 

Cairbar,  the  Ton  of  Borbar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha  in 
Connaught,  the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the 
Firbolg,  having  murdered,  at  Temora  the  royal  pa- 
lace, Cormac  the  fon  of  Artho,  the  young  king  of  Ire- 
land, ufurped  the  throne.  Cormac  was  lineally  de- 
fcended  from  Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who 
inhabited  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland.  Fingal  re- 
fented  the  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and  refolved  to  pafs 
over  into  Ireland,  with  an  army,  to  re-eftablifh  the  royal 
family  on  the  Irifh  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his 
defigns  coming  to  Cairbar,  he  afTembled  fome  of  his 
tribes  in  Ulfter,  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  bro- 
ther Cathmor  to  follow  him  fpeedily  with  an  army, 
from  Temora.  Such  was  the  fituatioi\.of  affairs  when 
the  Caledonian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  m.orning.  Cairbar  is  reprefented 
as  retired  from  the  reft  of  the  army,  when  one  of  his 
fcouts  brought  him  news  of  the  landing  o{  Fingal.  He 
alTembles  a  council  of  his  chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief  of 
Moma  haughtily  defpifes  the  enemy;  and  is  repri- 
manded warmly  by  Malthos.  Cairbar,  after  hearing 
their  debate,  orders  a  feaft  to  be  prepared,  to  which, 
by  his  bard  Olla,  he  invites  Oicar  the  fon  of  OfTian  ; 
refolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  fo  have 
fome  pretext  for  killing  him.  Ofcar  came  to  the  feaft  ; 
the  quarrel  happened ;  the  followers  of  both  fought, 
and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The 
noife  of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  The  king 
cameon,  to  the  relief  of  Ofcar,  and  the  Irilh  fell  back 
to  the  army  of  Cathmor,  who  was  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Moilena. 
Fingal,  after  mourning  over  his  grandfon,  ordered  Ullin 
the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body  to  Morven,  to 
be  there  interred.  Night  coming  on,  Althan,  the  fon 
of  Conachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the 
murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is  fent 
to  obferve  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  night,  which 
concludes  the  action  of  the  firft  day.  The  fcene  of 
this  book  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  rofe 
on  the  borders  of  the  heath  of  Moilena,  in  Ulfter. 
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A  N 

EPIC       POEM*. 

BOOK     FIRST. 

THE  blue  waves  of  Ullin  roll  in  light.  The 
green  hills  are  covered  with  day.  Trees 
fhake  their  dulky  heads  in  the  breeze.  Grey  tor- 
rents pour  their  noify  ftreams.  —  Two  green  hills, 

with 

*  The  firft  book  of  Temora  made  its  appearance  In 
the  colleftion  of  lefier  pieces,  which  were  fubjoined  to  the 
epic  poem  of  Fingal.  When  that  colleftion  was  printed, 
little  more  than  the  opening  of  the  prefent  poem  came, 
in  a  regular  conneclion,  to  my  hands.  The  fecond  book, 
in  particular,  was  very  imperfetS  andconfufed.  By  means 
of  my  friends,  I  have  fince  colle6ted  all  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  Temora,  that  I  formerly  wanted  ;  and  the  ftory 
I  of  the  poem,  which  was  accurately  preferved  by  many, 
enabled  me  to  reduce  it  into  that  order  in  which  it  now 
appears.  The  title  of  Epic  was  impofed  on  the  poem  by 
mvfelf  The  technical  terms  of  criticifm  were  totally  un- 
known to  OlTian.  Born  in  adiftantage,  and  in  a  country 
remote  from  the  feats  of  learning,  his  knowledge  did  not 
extend  to  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  If  therefore,  in 
the  iorm  of  his  poems,  and  in  feveral  pafTages  of  his  dic- 
tion, he  refembles  Homer,  the  fimilarity  rauft  proceed 
from  nature,  the  original  from  which  both  drew  their  ideai. 
It  is  from  this  confideration  that  1  have  avoided,  ia  this 
C  publicatio 
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with   aged  oaks,   furround  a  narrow  plain.     7'he 

blue  courfc  of  a   flream   is    there  ;  on   its   banks 

publication,  to  give  parallel  pafTages  from  other  authors, 
as  I  had  done,  in  fome  of  my  notes,  on  the  former  collec- 
tion of  OfFian's  poems.  It  was  far  from  my  intention 
to  raife  my  author  into  a  competition  with  the  celebrated 
names  of  antiquity.  The  extenfivc  field  of  renown  affords 
ample  room  to  all  the  poetical  merit  which  his  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  without  overturning  the  charadter  of 
one  poet,  to  raife  that  of  another  on  its  ruins.  Had 
OlTian  even  fuperior  merit  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  a  certain 
partiality,  arifing  from  the  fame  defcrvedly  bellowed  upon 
them  by  the  fandtion  of  fo  many  ages,  would  make  us 
overlook  it,  and  give  them  the  preference.  Tho'  their 
high  merit  does  not  (land  in  need  of  adventitious  aid,  yet 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  their 
fame,  that  the  pofleriry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  either 
do  not  at  all  exifl,  or  are  not  now  objects  of  contempt  or 
envy  to  the  prefent  age. 

Tho'  this  poem  of  OlTian  has  not  perhaps  all  the  mi- 
nuti^,  which  Ariftotle,  from  Homer,  Jays  down  as  ne-  . 
ceffary  to  the  conduct  of  an  epic  poem,  yet,  it  is  pre- 
fumed,  it  has  all  the  grand  e/Tentials  of  the  epopo-ia. 
Unity  of  time,  place,  and  action  is  preferved  through- 
out. The  poem  opens  in  the  midft  of  things ;  what  is 
necelTary  of  preceding  tranfa<^ions  to  be  known,  is  intro- 
duced by  epKbdes  afterwards  ;  not  formally  brought  in, 
but  feemingly  rifing  immediately  from  the  fituation  of 
affairs.  The  circumflanccs  are  grand,  and  the  didion  ani- 
mated i  neither  defcending  into  a  cold  meanncfs,  nor  fwel- 
ling  into  ridiculous  bombait 

The  reader  will  find  fomc  alterations  in  the  flvle  of  this 
book.  T  hefe  are  drawn  from  more'correct  copies  of  the 
original  which  came  to  my  hands,  fincc  the  former  publi- 
cation. As  the  moll  part  of  the  poem  is  delivered  down 
by  tradition,  the  ftylc  is  fometimes  various  and  interpo- 
lated. After  comparing  the  different  readings,  I  always 
made  choice  of  that  which  agreed  beil  with  the  fpirit  ot 
the  context. 

flood 
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ftood  Cairbar  *  oF  Atha. His  fpear  fupports  the 

king  :  the  red  eyes  of  his  fear  are  fad.  Cormac  rifes 
in  his  foul,  with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds.  The 
grey  form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darknefs ;  blood 
pours  from  his  airy  fides. — Cairbar  thrice  threw 
his  fpear  on  earth  ;  and  thrice  he  {Iroked  his  beard. 
His  fteps  are  fhort ;  he  often  ftops :  and  tofles  his 
finewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  defart ; 
that  varies  his  form  to  every  blaft  :  the  valleys 
are  fad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns,   the  fhower. 

The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul,  and 
took  his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eyes  toMoi- 
lena.  The  fcouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They 
came  with  fteps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  behind. 
Cairbar  knew  that  the  mighty  were  near,  and  cal- 
led his  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fteps  of  his  warriors  came. 
They  drew,  at  once,  their  fwords.  There  Mor- 
lath  f  ftood  with  darkened  face.    HidalU's  long  hair 

fighs 

*  Cairbar,  the  fon  Borbar-duthiil,  was  defcended  li- 
neally from  Larthon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,,  the  firft  co- 
lony who  fetticd  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The  Gael  were 
in  pofreffion  of  the  northern  coaft  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  firll  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  of  their  race.  Hence 
arofe  thofe  differences  betv/een  the  tv/o  nations,  which 
terminated,  at  laft,  in  the  murder  of  Cormac,  and  the 
uiurpation  of  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  who  is  mentioned 
iri  this  place. 

i  Mor-lath,  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hfdaila', 
mi-d!y  looking  hero.  Corrhar,  expert  at  fea.  MaltK-os, 
jlow  to  ipeak.     Foldath,  generous. 

Foldath,  who  is  here  ftrongly  marked,  makes  a  great 
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fighs  in  wind.  Red-haired  Ccrmar  bends  on  hli 
fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide-long-looking  eyes.  W^ild 
is  the  look  of  Maithos  from  beneath  two  fhaggy 
brows. — Foldath  ftands  like  an  oozy  rock,  that  co- 
vers its  dark  fides  with  foam.  His  fpcar  is  like 
Slimora's  fir,  that  meets  the  v/ind  of  heaven.  His 
/liicid  is  marked  with  the  flrokcs  of  battle  ;  and  his 
red  eye  defpifes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand 
other  chiefs  farrounded  car-borne  Cairbar,  when 
the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal  *,  from 
ftreamy  Moi-lena. — His  eyes  hang  forward  from 
his  face,  his  lips  are  trembling,   pale. 

Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  fland,  he  faid,  filent  as 
the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they,  like  a  filent 
■wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coaft  ?  Fingal,  who  is 
terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  flreamy  Morvcn. — 
Haft  thou  feen  the  warrior,  faid  Cairbar  with  a 
figh  ?  Are  his  heroes  many  on  the  coaft  ?  Lifts 
he  the  fpear  of  battle?  Or  comes  the  king  in 
peace  ? 

In  peace  he  comes  not,  Cairbar.  I  have  feen 
his  forward  fpear  f.     It  is  a  meteor  of  death  :  the 

blood 

figure  in  the  fequel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce  uncomply- 
ing character  is  fuftalned  throughout.  He  fecms,  from  a 
paffagc  in  the  fccond  book,  to  have  been  Cairbar's  greateft 
confident,  and  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  In  theconfpi- 
racv  againft  Corniac  king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe  was  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg. 

*  Mdr-annal,  Jirong-breath  i  a  very  proper  name  for 
a  fcout. 

t  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance 

•f  Fingafs  fpcar. If  a  man,  upon  his  firft  landing  in 

a  (Irangc 
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blnod  of  thoufands  is  on  its  fleel. He  came  firll 

to  the  lliore,  ftrong  in  the  grey  hair  of  age.  Full 
rofe  his  finewy  Umbs,  as  he  ftrode  in  his  might. 
That  fword  is  by  his  fide  which  gives  no  fecond  ^ 
wound.  His  ihield  is  terrible,  hke  the  bloody 
moon  afcending  thro'  a  florm. — Then  came  Oflian 
king  of  fongs  ;  and  the  Morni's  Ton,  the  firfl  of 
men,  Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  fpear  :  Dermid 
fpreads  his  dark-brown  locks.-— Fillan  bends  his 
bow,  the  young  hunter  of  dreamy  Moruth  f. — 
But  who  is  that  before  them,  like  the  terrible  courfe 
of  a  ftream  !  It  is  the  fon  of  Ollian,  bright  be- 
tween his  locks.  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. 
— His  dark  brows  are  haif-inclofed  in  fleel.  His 
fword  hangs  loofe  on  his  fide.  His  fpear  glitters  as 
he  moves.  I  fled  Ixom  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of 
high  Temora  ! 

a  ftrange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  forward,  It 
denoted  In  thofe  days  that  he  came  In  a  hoftile  manner, 
and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  ;  if  he  kept 
the  point  behind  him,  it  v/as  a  token  of  friendftiip,  and 
he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feaft,  according  to  the 
I>orpita]ity  of  the  times. 

*  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  FIngal,  made  by 
Luno,  afmithof  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called 
t\\z  fon  of  Luno :  it  is  faid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed  a 
man  at  every  llroke  j  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but  in 
times  of  the  greateft  danger. 

f  Jn  fome  traditions  Fergus  the  fon  of  FIngal,  and. 
Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  immediately  follow  Fillan  In  the 
lilt  of  the  chiefs  of  Morven  ^  but  as  they  are  not  after- 
wards mentioned  at  all  in  the  poem,  1  look  upon  the  whole 
fentence  to  bs  an  interpolation,  and  have  therefore  re- 
jeded  it. 

C  3]  The.m 
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Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,  faid  Foldath's 
glocmy  wrath  :  fly  to  the  grey  dreams  of  thy 
hnd,  i'on  of  the  little  foul !  Ihvc  I  not  feen  that 
Ofcar  ?  I  beheld  the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the 
mighty  in  danger :  but  there  are  others  who  lift 
the  fpear. — Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave,  king  of 
Tcmcra  cf  Groves  !  Let  Foldath  meet  him  in  the 
flrerrth  of  his  courfe,  and  flop  this  mighty  ftream, 
• — My  fpear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  va- 
iant  I  my  (liieH  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura. 

Shall  Foldath  *  alone  meet  the  foe  ?  replie" 
ihe  dark-brov/ed  Malthos.  Are  they  not  numerou^ 
en  our  coail,  like  the  waters  of  many  flreams  ? 
Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs  v/ho  vanquiilied  Swaran, 
nhen  the  fons  of  Erin  fled  ?  And  fliall  Foldath  meet 
their  braveft  hero?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride! 
tf;ke  the  ftrength  of  the  people  ;  and  let  Malthos 
come.  My  fwojd  is  red  with  flaughtcr,  but  who 
has  heard  my  words  ?  f 

•Sons  of  green  Erin,  faid  Hidalla  t>  let  not 
Finga!  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  rejoice, 
and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the  land. — Ye  are  brave, 

*  The  oppoGte  charat"lers  of  Foldath  and  Malthos 
are  ftrongly  marked  in  fulifequent  parts  of  the  poem. 
They  appear  aiv/ays  in  oppofiticn.  The  feuds  between 
their  ff.inilies,  which  were  the  fource  of  their  hatred  to. 
one  £nother,  are  mentioned  in  other  poems. 

-f  That  is,  v.'ho  has  heard  my  vaunting?  He  intended 
theexpreifion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-piaile  of  Foldath^ 

%  Hidalla  Vv'as  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  fniall  diftridt  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The  beauty  of  his  per- 
fon,  his  eloquence  and  genius  for  poetry  are  afterwards. 
jnestioned. 

O 
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O  warriors,  and  like  the  temped:  of  the  dcfart ; 
they  meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn  the  . 
voods. — But  let  us  move  in  our  ftrength,  flow  as 
a  gathered  cloud. — Then  fliall  the  mighty  tremble; 
the  fpcar  fhall  fall  from  the  hand  of  the  valiant. — 
We  fee  the  cloud  of  death  they  will  fay,  while 
ihadows  fly  over  their  face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in 
his  age,  and  fee  his  flying  fame. — The  fl:eps  of  his 
chiefs  will  ceafe  in  Morven  :  the  mofs  of  years  fhall 
grow  in  Selma. 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like 
the  cloud  of  a  fliower  :  it  ftands  dark  on  Cromla, 
till  the  lightning  burfls  its  fide  ;  the  valley  gleams 
with  red  light  ;  the  fpirits  of  the  florm  rejoice. 
—  So  flood  the  filent  king  of  Temora  ;  at  length 
his  words  are  heard. 

SPREAD  the  feafl:  on  Moi-lena  :  let  my  hundred 
bards  attend.  Thou,  red-hair'd  Olla,  take  the  harp 
of  the  king.  Go  to  Ofcar  chief  of  fwords,  and 
bid  him  to  our  feafl:.  To-day  we  fcaft  and  hear 
the  fong  ;  to-morrow  break  the  fpears.  Tell  him 
that  I  have  raifed  the  tomb  of  Cathol  *;  that 
bards  have  fung  to  his  ghofl;. — Tell  him  that  Cair" 
bar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the  flream  of  refounding 

*  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  mur- 
dered by  Coirbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of 
Cormac.  He  had  attended  Ofcar  to  the  ijuar  of  Innis-  , 
t/ronay  where  they  contra6\ed  a  great  friendlliip  for  one 
another.  Ofcar,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cathol, 
had  fent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  pru- 
dently declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againft: 
Ofcar,  and  had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  the 
feaft,  to  which  be  here  invites  him. 

C  4  Cnrun. 
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Carun  *.  Calhmor  f  is  not  here,  Borbar-cluthurt 
generous  race.  He  is  not  here  with  his  ihoufands, 
and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  ftrifc 
at  the  feaft  :  his  foul  is  bright  as  that  fun.  But 
Cairb.ir  fiiall  fight  with  Ofcar,  chiefs  of  the  woody 
Temora !  His  words  for  Cathol  were  many  ;  the 
%vrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  fhall  fall  on  Moi- 
it  na  :  my  fame  fhall  rife  in  blood. 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They 
Spread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feaft  of  fnelis  is 
prepared.  The  fongs  of  bards  are  raifed.  Wc 
heard  ;;.  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft  :  we  thought 

that 

*  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againft  Caros,  king 
of  Jhips  ;  v;ho  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Caraufius 
the  ufurper. 

■f  Cathmor,  ^reai  in  bottle y  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul, 
2nd  brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland,  had,  before  the 
infurre^tion  of  the  Firbolg,  pafTed  over  into  Iiinis-huna, 
fupp'jfed  to  be  a  part  of  bouth-Briiain,  to  aflift  Connior 
king  of  that  place  againft  his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  war,  but  in  the  courlg  of  it,  Conmor  was 
either  killed,  or  died  a  natural  death.  Cairbar,  upon  in- 
telligence of  the  defigns  of  FIngai  to  dethrone  him,  had 
difpatched  a  mefltnger  for  Cathmor,  who  returned  into 
Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfencc, 
to  perpetrate  bis  ungenerous  defigns  againft  Ofcar  j  for 
the  noble  fpiiit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prefent,  would 
not  have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  hofpitality,  for  which 
he  was  fo  renowned  hinifelf,  to  be  violated.  I  he  brothers 
form  a  contrail  :  we  do  not  deteft  the  mean  foul  of  Cair- 
bar more,  than  we  admire  the  difintereftcd  and  generous 
mind  of  Cathmor. 

X  Fingal's  army  heafd  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's 
camp.     The  charafter  given  of  Caihmof  is  agreeable  to 

ths 
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that  migluy  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the  friend 
of  flrangers  !   the  biolher  of  red-haired   Cairbair. 

Their 

the  times.  Some,  through  oftentation,  werehofpitable; 
and  others  fell  naturally  into  a  cullom  handed  down  from 
their  anccftors.  But  what  marks  ftrongly  the  chara(5ter' 
of  Cathmor,  is  hisaverfion  to  praife  ;  for  he  is  reprefent- 
ed  to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guefts  ; 
which  is  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  generonty  than  that  of 
Axylus  in  Homer  :  for  the  poet  does  not  fay,  but  the  good- 
man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard 
with  pleafure  the  praife  bellowed  on  him  by  the  people  he. 
entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hofpitality  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for 
many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door  of 
his  houle/hut  at  all,  lest,  as  the  bards  exprcfs  it,  the 

STR.\NGER  SHOULD  COME  AND  BEHOLD  HIS  COlI 

TRACTED  SOUL.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were pofTefl'ed  of 
this  hofpirab'e  difpofiion  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and 
the  bards,  perhaps  upon  a  private  account,  never  failed 
to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulogiums.  Cean  ida  na  dat  ^ 
<>\  the  point  to  ixihich  all  the  roads  of  the  Jlr angers  lead^ 
was  an  invariable  epithet  given  by  them  to  the  chiefs  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  diftinguilhed  the  inhofpitable  by  the 
title  of  the  chad  ivhich  the  ftrangers  Jhun.  This  lafl: 
however  was  fo  uncommon,  that  in  all  the  old  poems  I 
have  ever  met  with,  I  found  but  one  man  branded  witli 
this  ignominious  appellation  ;  and  that  perhaps,  only 
founded  upon  a  private  quarrel,  which  fubfifled  between 
him  and  the  patron  of  the  bard,  who  wrote  the  poem. 

We  havea  ftory  of  this  hofpitable  nature  handed  down 
by  tradition,  concerning  one  of  the  tirlt  Earls  of  Argyle* 
This  nobleman,  hearing  that  an  Iriihman,  of  great  quality, 
intended  to  make  him  a  vifit,  with  a  very  numerous  re- 
tinue of  his  friends  and  dependants,  burnt  the  caflle  of 
Dunora,  the  feat  of  his  family,  left  ic  fhould  be  too  fmall 
to  entertain  his  guefts,  and  received  the  Iriih  in  tents  on 
the  Ihore.  Extravagant  as  this  behaviour  might  fcem  ia 
C  5  our 
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Their  fouls  were  not  the  fame.  The  light  of 
heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  His  towers 
rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  :  feven  paths  led  to  his 
halls.     Seven  chiefs  flood  on  the  paths,  and  called 

our  days,  it  feems,  it  was  admired  and  ?.pp!audedin  thofe 
times  of  hofpitallry,  and  the^  Earl  acquired  confiderable 
fame  by  it,  in  the  fongs  of  the  bards 

The  open  communicarion  with  one  another,  which 
was  the  confequence  of  their  hofpitality,  did  not  a  little 
tend  to  improve  the  underftanding  and  enlarge  the  ideas 
of  the  ancient  Scots.  It  is  to  tliiscaufe,  we  niuft  attri- 
bute that  fagacity  and  fenfe,  which  the  common  people, 
j-n  the  highlands,  pofTcfs,  fiiil,  in  a  degree  fuperior  even 
to  the  vulgar  of  more  polifhed  countries.  When  men 
are  crowded  together  in  great  cities  they  fee  indeed  many 
people,  but  are  acquainted  with  few.  'I'hey  naturally  form 
themfelves  into  finali  focietles,  and  their  knov^ledge  fcarce 
extends  beyond  the  alley  or  flreet  they  live  in  :  add  to  this 
that  the  vQxy  employment  of  a  mechanic  tends  to  con- 
tract the  mind.  The  ideas  of  a  peafant  are  l^ill  more  con- 
fined. His  kncv/ledge  is  circumfcribed  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  acres  ;  or,  at  mod,  extends  no  further  than. 
the  neareft  niarket-iown.  The  manner  of  life  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  is  very  different  from 
thefe.  As  their  helds  are  barren,  they  have  fcarce  any 
ciomefxick  employiuent.  Their  time  is  fpent  therefore  u\ 
an  extenfive  wildernefs,  where  they  feed  their  cattle,  and 
thefe,  by  llraying  far  and  wide,  cari>y  their  keepers  after 
them  at  times,  to  all  the  different  fettlements  of  the  clans. 
There  they  are  received  with  hofpitality  and  good  cheer, 
which,  as  they  tend  to  difplay  the  minds  of  the  hofts, 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  gueus.to  make  their  obferva- 
tions  on  the  different  chara«5iers  of  men ;  which  is  the 
true  fource  of  knowledge  and  acquired  (tni^.  Hence  it 
is  that  a  common  highlander  is  acquainted  with  a  greater 
number  of  characters,  than  any  of  his  own  rank  living  in 
the  niofi  populous  cities. 
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the  Granger  to  tlie  fcalt !  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in 
the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praile. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to 
Cairbar's  fcaft.  Three  hundred  warriors  ftrode 
along  Moi-lena  of  the  flream?.  The  grey  dogs 
bounded  on  the  heath,  their  howling  reached  afar. 
I'ingal  faw  the  departing  hero;  The  foul  of  the 
king  was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's  gloomy 
thoughts,  amidH:  the  feaft  of  fhells. 

My  fon  raifed  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac :  an- 
hundred  bards  met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar  con-p 
cealed.with  fmiles  the  death  that  was  dark  in  his 
foul.  The  feafl  is  fprcad,  the  fhells  refound  :  joy 
brightens  the  face  of  the  hoft.  Dut  it  was  like  the 
parting  beam. of  the  fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his 
red  l-.ead,   in  a  ftorm. 

Cairbar  rofe  in  his  arms  ;  darknefs  gathered 
on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once. 
Tiie  clang  of  iliields  was  heard.  Far  difcant  on 
the  heaih  OiU.  raifed  his  fong  of  woe.  My  fon 
knew  the  fign  of  death  :  and  rifmg  feized  his 
fpear. 

Oscar!  faid   the  dark-red  Cairbar,    I   behold 

*  When  a  chief  v/as  determined  to  kill  a  perfon  al- 
ready in  his  pov,-er,  it  was  ufual  to  {ignify  that  his  death  • 
was  intended,  by  the  found  of  a  fl:iield  ftruck  with  the 
blunt  end  of  a  fpear ;  at  the  ian)e  time  that  a  bard  at  a 
diitiince  raifed  the  ikath-fong.  A  ceremony  of  another 
kind  was  long, u fed  in  Scotland  upon  fuch  occafions.  Every 
body  has  heard  ihat  a  bull's  head  v/as  ferved  up  to  Lord 
Douglas  in  the  callle  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  certainTignal  of 
his  approaching  death. 

the. 
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the  fpear  *  of  Innisfail.  The  fpear  of  Temora  f 
glitters  in  thy  hand.  Ton  of  woody  Morven  !  It  wa3- 
the  pride  of  an  hundred  %  kings,  the  death  of  he- 
roes of  old.  Yield  it.  Ion  of  OlTian,  yield  it  to 
car-borne  Cairbar. 

Shall  I  yield,  Ofcar  replied,  the  gift  of  Erin's 
injured  king  :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cormac,  when 
Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes?  I  came  to  Cormac's  halls 
of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal.  Gladneis 
rofe  in  the  face  of  youth  :  he  gave  the  fpear  of 
Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cair- 
bar,  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.  The  darknelV 
of  thy  face  is  no  ftorm  to  me  ;  nor  are  thine  eyes 
the  flames  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging 
fhield  ?  Tremble  I  at  Olla's  fong  ?  No  :  Cairbar^ 
frighten  the  feeble  ;  Ofcar  is  a  rock. 

And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear?  replied  the. 
rifing  pride  of  Cairbar.  Are  thy  words  fo  mighty 
becaufe  Fingal  is  near  ?  Fingal  with  aged  locks 
from  Morven's  hundred  groves  !  He  has  fought 
with  little  men.     But   he  mufl  vanifh  before  Caii- 

*  Corniac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  had  given  the  fpear, 
which  is  here  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar 
when  he  came  to  congratulate  him,  upon  Swaran's  being 
expelled  from  Ireland. 

-f-  Ti'-mdr-ri',  ike  houfe  of  the  great  king,  the  name 
of  the  royal  palace  of  the  fupreme  kings  of  ireland. 

\  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only 
intended  to  exprels  a  great  many.  It  v.as  probably  the 
hyperbolical  phrafes  of  bards,  that  gave  the  firft  hint  to 
the  Irilh  Senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchy 
n  fo  reiiiote  a  period,  as  they  have- done. 
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bar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mill  before  the  winds  of. 
Atha  *. 

Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men  near. 
Atha's  darkening  chief :  Atha's  chief  would  yield 
green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rase.  Speak  not  of  the 
mighty,  O  Cairbar  !  but  turn  thy  fword  on  me. 
Our  flrength  is  equal  :  but  Fingal  is  renowned  ! 
the  firfl  of  mortal  men  ! 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their 
crowding  tleps  are  lieard  around.  Their  eyes  roll' 
in  fire.  A  thoufand  fwords  are  half  unlheathed. 
Red-haired  Olla  raifed  the  long  of  battle :  the 
trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's  fcuiarofc  :  the  wonted  joy 
of  his  foul  when  Fingal's  horn  was  heard. 

Dark  as  the  fwclling  wave,  of  ocean  before  the 
rifing  winds,  when  it  bends  its  head  near  the  coaft, 
came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar. — Daughter  of  Tof- 
car  -f- !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fallen  yet.  Many 
were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before  my  hero  fell ! — - 
Behold  they  ^ali  before  my  fon  like  the  groves  in 
the  defart,  when  an  angry  ghoil  rufhes  through 
night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand! 
Morlath  falls  :  Maronnan  dies  :  Conachar  trembles 
in  his  blood.  Cairbar  fhrinks  before  Ofcar's  fword  ; 
and  creeps  in  darknefs  behind  his  flone.  He  lifted 
the  fpear  in  fecrer,  and  pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide* 
He  falls  forward  oiihis  fhield":  his  knee  fuflains  the 

*  Atha,  yZW/oxu  ri-jer :  the  name  of  Cuirbar's  feat  m 
Gonnaughr. 

f  The  poet  means  Maivlna,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
to  whom  he  addrefied  that  part  of  the  poem,  which  re- 
lated to  the  death  of  Cfcar  her  lover, 

chief. 
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chief.  But  flill  his  fpcar  is  in  hit,  hand.— See  gloomy 
Cairbar  f  hills !  The  fteel  pierced  his  forehead,, 
and  divided  his  red  hair  behind.     He  lay,  like   a 

fnattered 

•\i  The  Irifli  hiftorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar.  in 
the  latter  lend  cf  the  third  century  :  they  fay,  he  v/as  killed 
in  battle  againft  Ofcar  the  fon  of  O.Tian,  but  deny  that  lie' 
fell  by  his  hand.  y\s  they  have  nothing  to  go  upon  but 
the  traditions  of  their  b?J"ds,  the  tranflator  thinks  that  the 
account  of  Ofilan  is  as  probable  :  at  the  v/oril,  it  is  but 
oppofmg  one  tradition  to  anotlier. 

It  is,howe/er,  certain,  that  the  hiih  hiftorians  dirguiic, 
in  fonie  ineafure,  this  part  of  their  hiliory.  Anlrifii  poem 
on  this  fubjevSl,  which,  undouhredly,  was  th.'  fouice  of 
their  information,  concerning  the  bacrleof  Gabhra,  where 
Cairbar  fell,  isjuft  now  in  niyhands.  The  circumftances 
are  lefs  to  the  diiadvannge  of  the  character  of  Cairbr^r, 
than  thofe  related  by  Olliaa  As  a  tranilatlon.of  the  poem. 
(v/hich,  tho' evidently  no  very  ancient  compofition,  does 
not  v/ant  poetical  merit)  v  ould  exrend  this  no':e  to  too 
great  a  length,  I  fhall  only  give  the  ilory.  of  it,  in  brief, 
with  fome  extracts  from  the  original  Irilli, 

Ofcju^,  fays  the  Iii.^  bard,  was  invited  to  a  feafi:,  at 
Temora,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A  difpute  arofe  be- 
tween the  two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of  fpears, 
v/hich  was  ufually  maiie,  between  the  guelts  and  their 
hoft,  upon  fuch  occafions.  hi  ihe  coui  lb  of  their  alter- 
cation, Cairbar  faid,  in  a  boa'jiful  n.rjiner,  that  he  v/ouid 
hunt  on  the  hills  of  Albion,  and  carry  the  fpoiis  of  it  into 
Ireland,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
original  v/ords  are  j 

Briathar  buan  fin  j   Briathar  buan 

A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua', 

Gu  tuga'fe  fealg,  agus  creach 

A  h' Alb  IN  an  la"r  na  mhaireach. 
Gfcar  replied,  that,  the  next  day," he  hlmfelf  woiild  carry, 
into  Albion  the  fpoils  of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland  ;    in 
foitc/cfthe  oppofition  of  Cairbar. 
^     '  BriA;hir 
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fhattered  rock,  which  Cromla  fhakes  from  its 
Ihaggy  fide.  But  never  more  fnair  Ofcar  rife  !  he 
leans  on  liis  bofiy  fhielH.  His  fpear  is  in  his  ter- 
rible hand  :  Erin's  fens  flood  diflani  and  dark.  Their 
lliouts  arofe,  like  crowded  flreams,  and  Moi-lena 
echoed  wide. 

Fin  GAL  heard  the  found  ;  and  took  his  father's 
fpear.  His  fteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He 
fpoke  the  words  of  woe,  I  hear  the  noife  of  war. 
Young  Ofcar  is  alone.  Rife,  fens  of  Ivlorven  ; 
join  the  hero's  fword. 

OssiAN  rufhed  along  the  health.  Fillan  bounded 
over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  firode  in  his  ftrength,  and 
the  light  of  his  fhield  is  terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin 
faw  it  far  diflant ;  they  trembled  in  their  fouls. 
They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe  :  and 
they  forcfaw  their  death.  We  finl  arrived  ;  we 
fought;  and  Erin's  chiefs  withftcod  our  rae;e.  Bal 
when  the  king  came,  in  the   found  of  his  courfe^. 

Briathnr  eile  an  aghai'  fm 

A  bheirea'  an  t'  Ofcar,  eg,  calma 

Gu'n  tugadh  fe  fcaig  agus  creach 

Do  dh'ALniN  an  i'ar  na  mhaireach,  &c. 
Ofcar,  in  confeqiience  of  his  threats,  began  to  lav  wafle 
Ireland;  but  as  he  returned  wjih  the  ipoij  into  Ulfter, 
ihro'  the  narrow  pafs  of  Gabhra  {Caoil ghhn  Qhahhrn) 
he  was  met,  by  Calrbar,  and  a  battle  enlued,  in  which 
both  the  heroes  fell  by  mucual  wounds.  The  bard  gives 
a  very  curious  liil  of  the  fo'Jovvers  of  Ofcar,  as  they 
iiiarched  to  battle.  They  appear  to  have  been  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  commanued,  as  the  poet  cxpreffesit,  by 
Jrce  heroes  of  the  b'ood  of  kings.  This  poem  mentions 
FlHgal,  as  arrivii-g  from  Scodand,  before  Ofcar  died  of. 
ills  wounds. 

what 
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what    heart    of  (kel   could    ftand  !   Erin  fied  oveK 

Moi-kqac     Death  purfued  their  flight. 

We  ia\y  Ofcar  on  his  {hield.  We  law  his  blood 
around.  Silence  darkened  every  face.  Each  turneo 
his  back  and  wept..  The  king  flrove  to  hide  his 
tears.  His  grey  beard  whiilled  in  the  wind.  He 
bends  his  head  above  his  Ton.  His  words  are  mixed 
with  fighs. 

And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midd  of  thv 
courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aeed  beats  over  thee  !  He; 
fees  thy  comirg  wars.  Tlie  wars  which  ought  to 
come  he  beholds,  but  they  are  cut  otT  from  th.y 
fame.  When  fliall  joy  dvveil  at  Selma  ?  W^hen 
fliall  grief  depart  from  Morven  ?  My  fons  fiill  by 
degrees;  Fingal  fhall  be  the  lafl  of  his  race.  The 
fame  which  I  have  received,  mail  pafs  av/ay  :  my 
age  will  be  without  friends.  1  fliali  fit  a  grey  cloud 
in  my  hall :  nor  fhall  I  hear  the  return  of  a  fon,  in 
the  midH  of  his  founding  arms.  W'eep,  ye  heroes 
of  Morven  !   never  more  fhall  Ofcar  rife  ! 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal ;  dear  was  the  I>ero 
to  their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes 
vanifned  ;  he  returned,  in  peace,  amidft  their  joy. 
No  father  mourned  his  fon  ilain  in  youth  ;  no  bro- 
ther his  brother  of  love.  They  fell,  without  tears, 
for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low  1  Bran*  Is 
howhng  at  his  feet :  gloomy  Luath  is  fad,    for  he 

*  Bran  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs. — He  was  fo  remarlr- 
able  for  his  fleetnefs,  that  the  poet,  in  a  piece  which  is 
not  juft  now  in  the  tranflaror's  hands,  has  given  him  the 
fame  properties  wiih  Virgil's  Camiiia-  Bjan  fignihes /z 
mQuntaii.i-Jiream. 
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had  often  led  them  to  the  chafe  ;   to   the  bounding 
roe  of  the  dcfart. 

When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  hi's  white 
bread  rofe  with  fighs. — The  groans,  he  faid,  of 
aged  chiefs  ;  the  howling  of  my  dogs :  the  fudden 
burfts  of  the  fong  of  grief,  have  melted  Ofcar's  foul. 
My  foul,  that  never  melted  before  ;  it  was  like  the 
fteel  of  my  fword. — OlTian,  carry  me  to  my  hills  • 
Raifc  the  ftones  of  my  renown.  Place  the  horn  o' 
fhe  deer,  and  my  fword  within  my  narrow  dwell- 
ing.— The  torrent  hereafter  may  raife  the  earth : 
the  hunter  may  find  the  fteel  and  fay,  "  This  has 
**  been  Ofcar's  fword." 

And  falleft  thou,  fon  of  my  fame  !  And  fhall  I 
never  fee  thee,  Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of  their 
fons,  I  ihall  not  hear  of  thee.  The  mofs  is  on  thy 
four  grey  ftones ;  the  mournful  v/ind  is  there. 
l>ie  battle  {hall  be  fought  without  him :  he  Ihali 
not  purfue  the  dark- brown  hinds.  When  the  war- 
rior returns  from  battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands ; 
1  have  feen  a  tomb,  he  will  fay,  by  the  roaring 
ftream,  the  dark  dwelhng  of  a.  cliief.  He  fell  by 
car-borne  Ofcar,  the  firll:  of  mortal  men. — I,  per- 
haps, fhall  hear  his  voice ;  and  a  beam  of  joy  will 
rife  in  my  foul. 

The  night  would  have  deicendcd  in  forrou^,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  fhadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs 
would  have  flood  like  cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi-. 
lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war,  did  not  the  king  dif-. 
perfe  his  grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  Tho 
chiefs,  as  new- wakened  from  dream?,  lift  up  their 
heads  around. 

1:1  Qvv. 
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Kow  long  on  Moi-lena  fliail  we  weep  ^  or  pour 
our  tears  in  Ullin  ?  The  jriighty  will  not  returii, 
Ofcar  fliall  not  rife  iii  his  firength.  The  valiant 
mufl:  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more,  known  on  his 
hilb. — Where  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors !  the 
chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ?  They  have  fet  like  ilars 
that  have  Hicne,  we  only  herj*  the  found  (Df  their 
praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their  day,  .tlie 
terror  of  other  time?.  Thus  /hail  we  pafs,  O 
warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be 
renowned  when  we  may  ;  and  leave  our  fame  be- 
hind us,  like  the  laft  beams  of  the  fun,  v.  hen  he 
hides  his  red  head  in  the  wefl. 

Ullin,  my  aged  bard!  take  the  fhip  of  the 
king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Sclma  of  harps.  Let  the 
daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  fDail  £ght  in 
Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  cf 
my  years  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  wcaknefs  of  my 
arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  re- 
ceive their  grey-hair'd  fon.  But,  before  I  go  hence, 
one  beam  cf  fame  fhall  rife:  fo  fhall  my  days  end, 
as  my  years  began,  in  fame  :  my  life  fhall  be  one 
ftream  of  light  to  bards  of  other  times. 

Ullin  rais'd  his  white  fails :  the  wind  of  the 
fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves  to 
wards  Selma. — *  I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  rn; 
words  were  not  heard. — The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Moi- 
lena  :  an  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cair- 
bar  :  but  no  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief;  tor  his 
foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.    The  bards  rcmem- 

*    Tb.e  poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon. 

bere'i 
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bered  the  fall  of  Cor  mac  !  what  could  they  fay  in 
Cairbar's  praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of 
an  hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a  tree. 
Old  Althan  *  ftcod  in  the  m'idi\.  He  told  the  tale 
of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the  fon  of  Conachar,. 
the  friend  of  car-borne  Cuchullin:  he  dwelt  witu 
Cormac  in  windy  Temora,  when  Semo's  fon  fought 
with  generous  Tcrlath. — The  tale  of  Althan  was 
mournful,  and  the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

t  The  fetcing  fun  was  y<;llow  on  Dora  %.  Grey, 
evening  began  to  defcend.  Temora's  woods  ihook 
with  the  blail  of  the  unconftant  wind.  A  cloud,  a 
length,  gathered  in  the  weft,  and  a  red  ftar  looked 
from  behind  its  edge.  I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone,' 
and  faw  a  ghofl  on  the  darkering  air.  His  ftride  ex- 
tended from  hill  to  hill :  his  fhicld  was  dim  on  his 
fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Scmo  :  I  knew  the  warrior's 
face.  But  he  pafled  av^ay  in  his  blaft;  and  all  was 
dark  around. — My  foul  was  fad.  I  went  to  the  hal 
offiiells.  A  thoufand  lights  arofe:  the  hundred 
bards  had  fLrung  the  harp.  Cormac  ftood  in  the 
midft,  hke  tlie  morning  ftar,  when  it  rejoices  on 
tlie  eaftern  hill,  and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in 

*  Althan,  the  Ton  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  bard  of 
Arth  kingof  hel^nd.  After  the  death  of  Arth,  Althan. 
attended  his  fon  Cormac,  and  was  prefent  at  Iils  death.  -- 
He  had  made  his  efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of 
Cathmor,  and  coming  to  Fingai,  related,  as  here,  the 
death  of  his  mafter  Corujac. 

Vf  Althan  fpeaks. 

T  Do'.ra,  toe  'woody  fuie  of  a  mountain  j  it  is  here  a 
^^•  ni  the  neighbourhood  oi  i\\x\oii.. 

ftiowersv 
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fcowers. — The  Iword  of  Artho  *  v\-as  in  the  hano'- 
oF  the  king ;  and  he  looked  with  joy  on  its  polillied 
finds:  thrice  he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and  thrice 
he  faikd  ;  his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his  fhoul- 
d'ers :  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red. — I  mourned  over 
the  beam  of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to  fet. 

Althan  !  he  faid,  witji  a  fmile,  haft  thou  be- 
held my  father;  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the  king, 
furely  his  arm  was  firong.  O  that  I  were  like  him 
in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath  arofe  !  then 
woiHd  I  have  met,  like  CuchuUin,  the  car-borne 
fon  of  Cantela !  But  years  may  come  on,  O  Al- 
than I  and  my  arm  be  ftroncr. — Hafl  thou  heard  of 
Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of  high  Temora  ?  He  might 
have  returned  with  his  fame ;  for  he  promifcd  to- 
return  to-night.  My  bards  wait  him  with  fongs  j 
my  feaft  is  fpread  in  1  emcra. 

I  HEARD  the  king  in  filence.  My  tears  begsn 
to  flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks  -,  but  he 
P'crceived  my  grief. 

Son  of  Conachar !  he  laid,  is  the  king  cf 
^l  ura  t  low  ?  Why  burfts  thy  fjgh  in  fecret  ?  And 
why  defcends  the  tear? — Comes  the  car- borne 
Torlath  ?  Or  the  found  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar? 
-- — They  come! — for  I  behold  thy  grief.  Mofiy 
Tura's  king  is  low! — Shall  I  not  rulTi  to  battle? — 

*  Arth,  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Cormac  king  of  Ire- 
land. 

i  Cuchullln  Is  called  the  klng^of  Tura  froin  a  caftle  cf 
that  name  on  thecoail  of  Ulller,"  where  he  dwelt,  before 
be  undertook  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  iiv 
the  minority  of  Cormac. 

But 
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But  I  cannot  lift  tlie  fpear  ! — O  had  mine  arm  the 
ftrength  of  CuchuHin,  foon  would  Caiibar  fly;  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed  ;  and  the 
^t^K\s  of  Other  times  ! 

He  took  his  bow.  Tlie  tears  flow  down,  from 
both  his  fparkling  eyes. — Grief  faddens  round:  the 
bards  bend  forward,  from  their  hundred  harps. 
The  lone  blafi:  touched  their  trembling  firings. 
The  found  *  is  fad  and  low. 

A  VOICE  is  heard  at  a  diftance,  as  of  one  in  grief; 
it  was  Carril  of  other  times,  who  came  from  dark 
Sllmora  f . — He  told  of  the  death  of  Cuchullin,  ar>d 
of  his  mighty  deeds.  Ihc  people  were  fcattcred 
round  his  tomb :  their  arms  lay  on  the  ground. 
They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their  fire,  was 
feen  no  more. 

But  who,  faid  the  foft-voiced  Carril,  come  like 
the  bounding  roes  ?  their  Mature  is  like  the  young 
trees  of  the  plain,  growing  in  a  fliower  : — Soft  and 
ruddy  are  their  cheeks ;  but  fearlefs  fouls  look  forth 
from  their  eyes  ? — Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  t, 
the  car-borne  chiefs  of  Etha  ?  The  people  rife  on 

every 

*  That  prophetic  foufld,  mentioned  in  other  poems, 
which  the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of 
a  peribn  worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omen  o\ 
the  death  of  Cormac,  which,  foonafter,  followed. 

+  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which  Cuchullin 
v/as  killed. 

X  Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha,  a  diftrift  on  the  weftcrn  coafl 
of  Scotland,  had  three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos  and  Ardan, 
by  Sliflama  the  fifter  of  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers, 
v.'hen  \ZTy  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  tbeir  fa- 
ther, 
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every  fule,  like  tlie  llrength  of  an  hali'-cxtinguidied 
fire,  Wxhen  the  winds  come,  fudden,  from  the  de- 
part, on  their  ruilling  wings. — The  found  of  Caith- 
bai's  *  fhield  was  heard.  The  heroes  faw  Cu- 
chuliin  t  in  Nathos.  So  rolled  his  fparkling  eyes  : 
his  fleps  were  fuch  on  heath. — Battles  are  fought  at 
Lego :  the  fword  of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon  ihalt 
thcu  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of 
Groves! 

And  foon  may  I  behold  the  chief!  replied  the 
blue  eyed  king.  But  my  foul  is  fad  for  Cuchullin; 
his  voice  was  pleafant  in  mine  ear. — Often  have 
we  moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chaceof  the  dark-brown 
hinds:  his  bow  was  unerring  0!i  the  mountains. — 
He  fpoke  of  mighity  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of 
my  fathers;  and  i  felt  my  joy. — But  fit  thou  at 
the  feafl,  O  bard,  I   have  often   heard  thy  voice. 

ther,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms  under  the'r  uncle,  whofe 
military  hme  was  very  great  in  that  kingdom.  They  had 
juft  arrived  in  Ullkr  when  the  new.s  of  Cuchiillin's  death 
arrived.  Nathos,  the  elded  of  the  three  brothers,  took 
the  command  of  Cuchu Din's  army, and  made  head  againfl: 
Cairbar  tlie  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar  having,  at  lalf,  mur- 
dered young  king  Corniac,  at  l^eniora,  tjie  army  of  Na- 
thos fliifted  fides,  and  the  brothers  were  obliged  to  return 
into  UllliT,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland.  The 
llcuel  of  their  mournful  ifory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the 
poem  of  Dar-thuia,  publifhed  in  the  former  eo:le(^ion. 

*   Caithbait  wa*  grandfather   fo  Cuchullin  ;  and    h'.r, 
Ihield  was  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  hispofreriry  to  the  b^tttles    . 
oi  the  fan  lily. 

f  That  is,  they  faw  a  manl'cic  likcnefii  between  the 
perfon  of  Nathos  and  Cuchulliu. 

Sing 
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Sing  in  the  praife  ot'CuchullIn  ;  and  of  that  mighty 
rtranger  *•*. 

Day  rofe  on  woody  Tcmora,  with  ail  the  beams 
of  theeafl:.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  fon  of 
old  Gellama  f. — I  behold,  he  faid,  a  dark  cloud  in 
the  defart,  king  of  Innisfail  !  a  cloud  it  Teemed  at 
firft,  but  now  a  croud  of  men.  One  friides  before 
them  in  his  ilrength  ;  his  red  hair  flies  in  wind. 
His  Ihield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  eafl.  His 
fpear  is  in  his  hand. 

Call  him  to  the  feafi:  of  Temora,  replied  the 
king  of  Erin.  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of  Itrangers, 
fon  of  the  generous  Gellama  ! — Perhaps  it  is  the 
chief  of  Elba,  coming  in  the  found  of  his  renov/n. 
— Hail,  mighty  :j:  (Iranger,  art  thou  of  the  friends 
of  Ccrmac  ? — But  Carril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely  ; 
and  he  draws  his  fword.  Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufnolh, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? 

It  is  not  thefon  of  Ufnoth,  faid  Carril,  but  the 
chief  of  Atha, — Why  comelf  thou  in  thy  arms  to 
Temora,  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  brow  ?  Let  not 
tliy  fword  rife  againft  Cormac  I  Whither  dofl  thou 
turn  thyfpeed  ? 

He  pafledonin  his  darknefs,  and  feized  the  hand 
c>f  the  king.  Cormac  forefaw  his  death,  and  fhe 
rage  oi  his  eyes  arofe. — Retire,  thou  gloomy  chief 
ot  Atha:  Naihos   comes    with  battle. — Thou  art 

*  Nathos  the  Ton  of  Ufnoth. 

•f-  Geal-Iamha,  ivhite-handed. 

X  From  this  exprellion,  we  underftand,  that  Calibar 
had  entered  the  palace  of  Tcmora,  in  the  midd  of  Cor- 
mac's  fpeech. 

boW 
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bold  In  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is  weak. — The 
fw'ord  entered  the  fide  of  the  king  :  he  fell  In  the 
halls  of  his  fathers.  Hi^  fair  hair  is  in  the  duft. 
His  blood  is  frtioaking  round. 

And  art  thou  f*!''-  '  .ny  halls*,  O  fon  of 
noble  Artho  ?  The  Ih^eld  of  Cue  hullin  was  not 
near.  Nor  the  ipear  of  thy  father  Mournful  are 
the  mountains  ot  Erin,  for  the  cinef  of  the  people 
is  low  1 — Bleft  be  thy  (oul,  O  Cormac  I  thou  art 
darkened  in  thy  youth. 

My  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he 
clofed  us  j-  in  the  midfl:  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to 
(Iretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  %,  though  his  foul 
was  dark.  Long  had  we  pined  alone :  at  length, 
the  noble  Cathmor  ||  came. — He  heard  our  voice 
from  the  cave ;  he  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on 
Cairbar. 

Chief  of  Atha!  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou 
pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the 
defart ;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark. — But  thou  art 
the  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  bat- 

*   Akhan  fpeaks. 

+  That  is,  himfelf  andCarri!,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

t  7"he  perfons  of  the  bards  were  l*o  facred.  that  even 
he,  who  had  juft  murdered  his  fovereign,  feared  to  kill 
them 

II  Cathmor  appears  the  fame  difinterefted  hero  upon 
e^ery  occafion.  His  humanity  and  generofity  were  un- 
paralhlled  :  ig  fhort.  he  had  no  fault,  but  too  much  at- 
tachment ro  10  bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  con- 
ncclion  with  Cairbar  prevails,  as  he  exprefTes  it,  over  every 
other  confideration,  and  makes  him  engage  in  a  war,  of 
which  he  did  not  approve. 

ties. 
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tics. — But  Cathjnor's  foul  Is  not  like  thine,  thou 
feeble  hand  of  war !  The  light  of  my  bofom  is 
ftalned  with  thy  deeds  :  the  bards  v/ill  not  fing  of 
my  renown.  Ihey  may  fay,  •*  Cathmor  was 
brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar,"  They 
will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filence :  my  fame  fhall 
not  be  heard. — Cairbar  !  loofe  the  bards :  they  are 
the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  fhall  be  heard 
in  other  years  j  after  the  kings  of  Ter^ora  have 
failed.—— 

We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We 
Taw  him  in  his  ftrcngth.  He  was  like  thy  youth, 
O  Fingal,  when  thoufirft  didft  lift  the  fpear. — His 
face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright : 
no  darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came 
with  his  thoufands  to  UUin  ;  to  aid  the  red-haired 
Cairbar  :  and  now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death, 
O  king  of  woody  Morven.  ■  ■ 

And  let  him  come,  replied  the  king  ;  I  love  a 
foe  like  Cathmor.  His  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  is 
flrong,  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. — But  the  little 
foul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfhy  lake : 
it  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  fhould 
meet  it  there  ;  its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  it  lends 
forth  the  dart  of  death. 

Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors,  are  hke  the  re- 
nown of  our  fathers. — They  fight  in  youth  ;  they 
fall :  the;:  names  are  in  the  fong.  Fingal  is  amidfl 
his  darkening  years.  He  muft  not  fall,  as  an  aged 
oak,  acFcfe  a  feeict  flream.  Near  it  are  the  fleps 
of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the  wind.  "  Hov/ 
has  ih^i  tree  fallen  ?"  He,  whiflhng,  ftrides  along. 
D  Raise 

I 
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Raise  the  fcng  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  A/Jorven, 
that  our  fouls  may  forget  the  pad. — The  red  flars 
look  on  us  from  the  clouds,  and  filently  defccnd. 
Soon  fhall  the  grey  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and 
flievv  us  the  foes  of  Cormac. — Fillan  !  take  the 
fpear  of  the  king  ;  go  to  Mora's  dark-brown  fide. 
Let  thine  eyes  travel  over  the  heath,  like  flames  of 
fire.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal,  and  the  courfe 
of  generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  didant  found,  like 
the  falling  of  rocks  in  the  defart. — But  ftrike  thou 
thy  ihield,  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come 
through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe. — I 
begin  to  be  alone,  my  fon,  and  I  dread  the  fall  of 
my  renown. 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned 
on  the  fhield  of  Trenmor.' — Sleep  defcended  on  his 
eyes,  and  his  future  battles  rofe  in  his  dreams. 
The  hoft  are  fleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fillan 
obferved  the  foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diftant  hill ; 
we  hear,  at  times,  his  clanging  fhield. 
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This  book  opens,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  midnigbt, 
with  a  foliloquy  of  Olfian,  who  had  retired,  from  the 
reft  of  the  army,  to  mourn  for  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon 
hearing  the  nOife  of  Cathmor's  army  approaching,  he 
went  to  find  out  his  brother  FiJian,  v/ho  kept  the  watch, 
on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in  the  front  of  Fingai's  army.  In 
the  converfation  of  the  brothers,  the  epifode  of  Conar, 
the  fon  of  Trenmor,  who  v>'as  the  firft  king  of  Ireland, 
is  introduced,  which  lays  open  the  origin  of  the  contefts 
between  the  Cael  and  Firbolg,  the  two  nations  who  firft 
poflefled  themfelves  of  that  ifland.  Oflian  kindles  a 
fire  on  Mora ;  upon  which  Cathmor  defifted  from  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  furprifmg  the  army  of  the 
Caledonians.  He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs  ;  repri- 
mands Foldath  for  advifing  a  night-attack,  as  the  Irifh 
army  were  fo  much  fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy. 
The  bard  Ft)nar  introduces  the  ftory  of  Crothar,  the 
anceftor  of  the  king,  which  throws  further  light  on  the 
hiftory  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pretenfions  of  the 
family  of  Atha,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Irifh  chiefs  lie  down  to  reft,  and  Cathmor  himfelf  un- 
dertakes the  v/atch.  In  his  circuit,  round  the  army, 
lie  is  met  by  Oflian.  llie  interview  of  the  two  heroes 
is  defcribed.  Cathmor  obtains  a  promife  from  Oflian, 
to  order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  fung  over  the  grave  of 
Cairbar ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the 
Ibuls  of  the  dead  could  not  be  happy,  till  their  elegies 
were  fung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes.  Cathmor  and 
Oflian  part ;  and  the  latter,  cafually  meeting  with 
Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  fends  that  bard,  with  a  fu- 
neral fong,  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 
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*T7  AT  KER  of  heroes,  Trenmor  !  dweller  of 
-»•  eddying  winds  !  where  the  dark-red  courfe  of 
thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds !  Open  thou  thy 
ftormy  hails,  and  let  the  bards  of  old  be  near  :  let 
them  draw  near,  with  their  fongs  and  their  half 
viewlefs  harps.  No  dweller  of  miily  valley  comes ; 
no  hunter  unknown  at  his  dreams  j  but  the  car- 
borne 

*  Addrefies  to  the  fplrits  of  deceafed  warriors  are  com- 
n^.on,  in  the  compofitions  of  OlTian.  He,  however,  ex- 
prefles  them  in  fuch  language  as  prevents  all  fufpicion  of 
his  paying  divine  honours  to  the  dead,  as  v/as  ufuai  a- 
mong  other  unenlightened  nations. — From  the  fequel  of 
this  apoltrophe,  it  appears,  that  OfHan  had  retired  fioiu 
tlie  rcil  of  the  army  to  mourn,  In  fecret,  over  the  death 
of  iiisfon  Ofcar.  This  indirect  method  of  narration  has 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  Diauia,  and  is  mere  forcible 
than  a  regular  hlllorical  chain  of  circumilances.  The 
abrupt  manner  of  OlTian  may  often  render  him  obfcure  to 
inattentive  readers.  Thofe  who  retain  his  poems,  on  me- 
mory, feem  to  be  fenfiblc  of  this  ;  and  ufually  give  the 
hi'lory  of  the  pieces  minutely  before  tliey  begin  to  repeat 
the  poetry. 

D  3  Tho'  ^ 
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borne  Ofcar  from  the  folds  of  war.  Sudden  is  thy 
change,  my  Ton,  from  what  thou  wert  on  dark 
Moilena  !  The  blaft  folds  thee  in  lis  fldrt,  and 
ruftles  through  the  fky. 

Dost  thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  ilream 
of  night  ?  The  chiefs  of  Morven  deep  far-diflant. 
They  have  loft  no  fon.  But  ye  have  loft  a  hero, 
Chiefs  of  ftreamy  Morven  !  Who  could  equal  his 
ftrength,  when  battle  rolled  againft  his  fide,  like 
the  darknefs  of  crowded  waters? — Why  this  cloud 
on  OlTian's  foul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in  danger.  Erin 
is  near  with  her  hoft.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
alone. — Alone  thou  (halt  not  be,  my  father,  while 
I  can  lift  the  fpear. 

I  ROSE,  in  my  rattling  arms ;  and  liftcned  to  the 
wind  of  night.    The  fnieid  of  Fillan  *  is  not  heard. 

i  ftiook 

Tho'  this  book  has  lltde  adion,  it  is  not  the  leaft  iui- 
portant  pnit  of  I'emora.  1  he  poet,  in  feveral  epifode.s 
runs  up  thecaufe  of  the  war  to  the  veryfource.  l~he  firll 
pojulation  of  ireiand,  the  wars  between  tlie  two  nations 
T.  ho  originally  poirelfed  that  ifland,  its  fird  race  of  kings, 
and  the  revolutions  of  its  government,  are-  important 
iail?,  and  are  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mixture 
of  the  fabulous,  that  one  cannot  lielp  preferring  his  ac- 
counts to  the  improbable  fictions  of  the  Scotch  and  Irilh 
hiftorians.  The  Milefian  fables  of  thofe  gentlemen  bear 
about  them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To  trace  their 
legends  to  their  iource  would  be  no  ditiicuk  talk  ;  but  a 
difquifition  of  this  fort  would  extend  this  note  too  far. 

*  Weunderftand,  from  the  preceding  book,  that  Cath- 

n^iOr  wa*near  v/ith  an  army.      When  Cairbar  was  killed, 

the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell  back  to  Cathmor  i  who, 

as  it  afterwards  appears,  had  taken  a  refolution  to  furpii/.e 

.  Fingal   by  night.     Fillan  was  difpatcbed  to  the  liill  of 

Mora, 
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I  i"hook  for  the  Ton  of  Fingal.     Why  fbould  the  foe 
come,  by  night  ;  and  the  dark-haired  warrior  fail? 
Dillant,  fullen  niurmiirs  rife  :  like  the  noife  of  the 
lake  of  Lego,  when  its  waters  fhrink,  in  the  days 
of  froft,  and  all  its  burfting  ice  refounds.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lara  look  to  heaven,  and   forefee   the  ftorm. 
— My  lleps  are  forward  on  the  heath  :  the  fpcar  of 
Ofcar  In  my  hand.     Red  ftars  looked  from  high.    I 
gleamed,  along  the  night. — I  faw  Fillan  filent  be- 
fore me,  bending  forward  from  Mora's  rock.     He 
heard  the  fliout  of  the  foe  ;  and  the  joy  of  his  foa^ 
arofe.     He   heard   my  founding  tread,  and  turned 
his  lifted  fpear. 

CoMEST  thou,  Ton  of  night,  in  peace?  Or  doft 
thoQ  meet  my  wrath  r  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine. 
Speak,  or  fear  my  flee!. — I  fland  not,  in  vam,  the 
ihield  of  Morven's  race. 

Never  mayft  thou  ftand  in  vain,  fon  of  blue 
eyed  Clatho.  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone  ;  darknefs 
gathers  on  the  laft  of  his  days.     Yet  he  has  two 

Mora,  which  was  in  the  front  of  the  Caledonians,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  morions  of  Cathmor.  In  this  fituation  were' af- 
fairs when  Orrian,upon  hearing  the  noife  of  the  approach- 
ing enemy,  went  to  find  out  his  brother.  Their  conver- 
fation  naturally  introduces  the  epifode,  concerning  Conar 
the  fon  of  Trenmor  the  firll  Iriih  monarch,  which  is  fo 
neceffary  to  the  unt-lerilanding  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
bellion and  ufuipation  of  Cairbar,  and  Cathmor. — Fillan 
was  the  younged  of  the  Tons  of  Fingal,  then  living.  He 
and  Ijcfmina,  mentioned  in  the  hatile  of  Lora,  were  the 
only  children  of  the  l>ing,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of  Ca- 
ihulla  king  of  Inis-tore,  whom  he  liad  taken  to  wile,  after 
the  deatii  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Ceniiac  Mac- 
Conar  king  of  Ireland. 

D  4  fons 
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*  Tons  who  ought  to  fnine  In  war.  Who  ought  to 
be  two  beams  of  light,  near  the  fteps  of  his  depar- 
ture. 

Son  of  Fingal,  replied  tj^e  youth,  it  is  not  long 
fince  I  could  lift  the  fpear.  Few  are  the  marks  of 
n\j  fword  in  battle,  but  my  foul  is  fire.  The  chiet's 
of  Bolga  t  crowd  around  the  fhield  of  generous 
Cathmor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall 
my  fleps  approach  their  hoft  ?  I  yielded  to  Ofcar 
alone,  in  the  ftrife  of  the  race,  on  Cona. 

FiLLAN,  thou  fhalt  not  approach  their  hoH: ;  nor 
fall  before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name  is  heard 
in  fong  :  when  needful  I  advance. — From  the  fkirts 
of  night  I  {hall  view  their  gleaming  tribes. — Why, 
Fillan,  didli  thou  fpeak  of  Ofcar,  to  call  forth  my 

*  That  is,  two  Tons  in  Ireland,  Fergus,  the  fecond 
fon  of  f  ingal,  was,  at  that  time, on  an  expedition,  which 
Is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Isfler  poems  of  OfHan.  He, 
according  to  forne  traditions,  was  the  ancelior  of  Fergus, 
the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcath,  commoniy  called  Fergus  the  p- 
cond\v\  the  Scotch  hilloiies.  The  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Fergus,  over  the  Scots,  is  placed,  by  the  aioit  approved 
annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  age:  a 
iull  century  after  the  death  of  Oflian.  The  genealogy  of 
J. is  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  highland  Senachies  j 
J'trgus  Mc.c- Arcath  Mac-Choni^aely  Muc-fer^u'st  Mac- 
Fian-gael  na  buai,:  i.  e.  Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath,  \.\\^ 
foa  of  Conga!,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  hingal  the 
•^'icioriGiis.  Ihis  fubjed  is  treated  more  at  large,  \i\  the 
diiiertation  prefixed  to  the  poem. 

t  Thefouthern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  fonie  time, 
under  the  name  of  Bolga  ;  from  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belga  of 
Britain,  who  fettled  a  colony  there.  Bo'g  lignifies  a  qui- 
<viiVy  from  which  proceeds  Fir-bolg^  i.  e.  bozv-men  ;  fo 
called  from  their  uling  bows,  more  thaa  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring aationj. 
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figh  ?  I  muft  Ibrget  *  the  warrior,  till  the  fiorm  is 
rolled  away.  Sadnefs  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger, 
nor  the  tear  in  the  eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot 
their  fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was  pad. 
Then  forrow  returnecf  to  the  tomb,  and  the  fong 
of  bards  arofe. 

CoNARf  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firfc  of 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coaft.  A 
thoufand  ftreams  rol'led  down  the  blood  of  his  foes. 
His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleafant  gale. 
The  nations  gathered  in  Ullin,  and  they  bleffed  the 

king; 

*  It  is  remarJcabb,  that,  after  this  palTage,  Oicar  is 
not  mentioned  in  all  Temcra.  The  Situations  cfthecha- 
raifters  who  act  in  th?  poem  are  fo  inrerelling,  that  others, 
foreign  to  the  fubjetl:,  could  not  be  introduced  v/ith  any 
luftre.  The'  the  epifode,  which  foilows,  may  feem  to 
flow  naturally  enough  from  the  converfation  of  the  bro- 
thers, yet  I  have  <hewn,  in  a  preceding  note,  and,  more 
at  large,  )n  the  diirertation  prefixed  to  this  collection,  that 
the  poet  had  a  farther  del-gu  m  view.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, tho'  the  hiih  annaliiis  do  not  agree  wlzh  Ofiian  m 
other  particulars,  that  the  Conar  here  mentioned  is  the 
fame  with  their  Con^r-zwc'V,  i.e.  Conar  i. be  great,  whom 
they  place  in  the  firft  century. 

•f  Conar,  the  firfl  king  of  Ireland,  v/as  the  fon  of 
Trenmor,  the  great-grand-father  offingaj.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  family- conneclion,  that  Fingal  was  en- 
gaged in  fo  many  wars  in  the  caufe  of  the  race  of  Conar. 
Jho'  few  of  the  aetions  of  Trenmor  are  mentioned  In  Of- 
(lan's  poems,  ysty  from  the  honourable  appellations  be- 
llowed on  him,  v;e  may  conclude  that  he  was,  in  the  days 
of  the  poet,  the  mofl  renowned  nam.e  of  antiquity.  The 
mod  probable  opiniorrconcerning  hi.m  is,  that  he  was  the 
firft,  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledo.iians,  and  com- 
manded them,  in  chief,  againft  the  incurfionsof  the  Ro- 
maus.  The  genealogilis  of  th«  Nonh  have  traced  his 
D  5  family 
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king  ;  the  king  of  the  race  of  their  fathtrs,  from 
the  land  of  hinds. 

The  chiefs  *  of  the  fouth  were  gathered,  in  tlie 
darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  oi 
-  Muma,  they  mixed  their  fecret  words.  Thither 
often,  they  faid,  the  fpirits  of  their  fathers  came  ; 
ihewing  their  pale  forms  from  the  chinky  rocks,  and 
reminding  them  of  the  honor  of  Bolga. — Why 
fhould  Conar  reign,  the  fon  of  ftreamy  Morvent" 

They  came  forth,  hke  the  ftreams  of  the  de- 
fart,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Conar 
was  a  rock  before  them :  broken  they  rolled  on- 
every  fide.  But  often  they  returned,  and  the  fons. 
of  Ullin  fell.  The  king  flood,  among  the  tombs 
of  his  warriors,  and  darkly  bent  his  mournful  face.. 
His  fouf  was  rolled  into  ufelf ;  and  he  had  marked 
the  place,  where  he  was  to  fall;  when  Traihal 
came,  in  his  ilrcr.gih,  the  chief  of  cloudy  Morven. 
— Nor  did  he    come  alone  j  Colgar  f  was   at  liis 

fide  J. 

family  far  back,  and  given  a  lid  of  hii  anccltors  to  Cuan- 
m:r  ran  Ian,  or  Conmor  of  the  fuord^-,  who,  according 
to  them,  was  the  firll  whocrolfed  ihc g>  cat  fca,  to  Cale- 
donia, from  which  clrcumftance  his  name  proceeded, 
which  fignifieji  Great  Ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient- 
a  date,  however,  are  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

*  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  pollclfed  themfelves 
cf  the  fouth  of  Leiand,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the  fettlemenc 
f.ftheCrt^/  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  Ultler. 
From  the  fequel,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-bolg  were,  by 
jnuch,  the  moil  powerful  nation  -,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Caelmuft  havefubniirted  to  them,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived fuccours  from  their  mother-country,  under  the 
jiommand  of  Conar. 

■f  C<i]g-QT,Jjerceilj-lcokrn^  ivarrior.    Suliri  corjna,  hluf 

ejes. 
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fide;  Colgar  the  foil  of  the  king  and  of  white-bo- 
fonied  Solin-corma. 

As  Trenmor,  cloathtd  with  meteors,  defcends 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark  ftorm 
before  him  over  the  trcubled  fc.i :  fo  Colgar  def- 
cended  to  battle,  and  wafted  the  echoing  field. 
His  father  rejoiced  over  the  iiero :  but  an  arrov/ 
came.  His  tomb  v^as  raifed,  without  a  tear.  The 
king  was  to  revenge  his  fon. — He  hghtened  forward 
in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her  ilreams. 

When  peace  returned  to  the  land,  and  his  blue 
waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then  he  remem- 
bered his  fon,  and  poured  the  fdent  tear.  Thrice 
did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono,  call  the  foul 
of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the  liills  of  his 
hind  ;  and  he  heard  them  in  his  mift.  Trathal 
placed  his  fword  in  the  cave,  that  the  fpirlt  of  bis 
Ton  might  rejoice. 

*  Colgar,  fon  of  Trathal,  faid  Fillan,  thou 
wert   renov/ned   in  youth  !   But  the  king  hath  not 

marked 

Qf..  Colgar  was  the  eldeil  of  the  fons  of  Trathal :  Com- 
ha!,  who  was  the  father  of  Ffngal,  v/as  very  young  when 
tiie  prefent  expedition  to  Ireland  happened,  h  is  re- 
markable, that,  of  all  his  anceftors,  the  poet  makes  the 
lead  mention  of  Comhal ;  which,  probably,  proceeded 
from  the  unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero. 
From  fome  pafTages,  concerning  him,  v/e  learn,  indeed, 
that  he  was  brave,  but  he  wanted  conduft,  and,  as  Of- 
fian  exprefl'es  it,  his  foul  'w  is  dark.  This  impartiality, 
with  refpcd  to  a  character  fo  near  him,  reflects  honour  on 
the  poet. 

*  T  he  poet  begins  here  to  mark  ftrongly  the  chara6ler 
cf  Filian,  who  is  tp  make  (o  great  a  figure  in  the  fecuel 
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marked  my  fvvord,  bright-ftreaming  on  the  field 
I  go  forth  whh  the  crowd  :  I  return,  without  my 
fame. — But  the  foe  approaches,  Oillan.  I  hear 
their  murm.ur  on  the  heath.  The  found  of  their 
fleps  is  hke  thunder,  in  the  bofom  of  the  ground,, 
when  the  rocking  hills  fliakc  their  groves,  and  not 
a  blafl:  pours  from  the  darkened  (ky. 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  fpear,  and  raifed  tiie 
flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  Ifpread  it  large,  on  Mo- 
ra's wind.  Cathmor  ftopt  in  hh  courfe. — Gleam- 
ing he  flood,  like  a  rock,  on  whofe  fides  are  the 
wandering  of  blails ;  which  feize  its  echoing  flreams. 
and  clothe  them  over  with  ice.  So  flood  the 
friend  *  of  Grangers.  The  winds  lift  his  heavy 
locks.  Thou  art  the  tallf  fl:  of  the  race  of  Erin,. 
king  of  flreamy  Atha  ! 

First  of  bards,  faid  Cathmor,  Fonar  f,  call 
the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-hairM  Cormar,  dark- 
bro'wed   Malthos,  the  fide-long-looking  gloom  of 

©f  the  Poem.  He  has  the  impatience,  the  ambition  and 
fire  whichare  peculiar  to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with 
the  fame  of  Colgar,  he  forgets  his  untimely  fall. — From 
Fillan's  expreiTions  in  this  paiTage,  it  would  feem,  that  he- 
was  negled^ed  by  Fingai,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

*  Cathinor  is  diftinguiihed,  by  this  ho.^ourable  tide,. 
©n  account  of  his  gencrofity  to  ftrangers,  which  was  Co- 
great  as  to  be  remarkable  even  in  thofe  days  of  hofpica- 
Jity. 

f  Fcriar,  the  man  of  Jong.  Before  the  mtroduclion; 
of  Chriftianity  a  name  was  not  impofed  upon  any  perfon, 
till  he  had  dhtinguilhed  himfelf  by  ibme  remarkable  adion,. 
from  which  his  name  fliould  be  derived.  Kence  it  is  that 
the  names  in  the  poems  of  OlTian,  fuit  fo  well  with  the 
charaClers  of  the  perfons  v*'ho  btsr  them. 

JvIaron^Ji- 
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Maronan.  Let  the  pride  cf  Fuldarh  appear:  and 
the  red-rolling  eye  oF  Turlothc.  Nor  let  Hidalla 
be  forgot ;  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  like  the  found 
or"  a  flioNver,  when  it  falls  in  the  blafrcd  vale,  near 
Atha's  failing  flream. 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They 
bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  fpirit  of  their  fa- 
thers fpoke  from  a  cloud  of  night. — Dreadfulfhone 
they  to  the  light  ;  like  the  fall  of  the  i^renm  of 
Brunio  *,  when  the  rccieor  lights  it,  before  the 
nightly  flranger.  Shuddering,  he  flops  in  his  jour- 
rev,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam  of  the  morn. 

t  Why  delights  Foldatii,  laid  the  king,  to  pour 
the  bleed  of  foes,  by  night?  Falls  his  arm  in  balllej,, 
in  the  beams  of  day  ?  Few  are  the  fees  before  us, 
v.'hy  Ihould  v;e  clothe  us  in  r-vifl  r  The  valiant  de- 
light tofhine,  in  the  battles  of  their  land. 

Thy  counfel  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma;  the 
eyes  of  Morven  do  not  fleep.  They  are  watchful,, 
as  eagles,  on  their  mofly  rocks. — Let  each  colle61-, 
beneath  his  cloud,  the  ftrepgth  of  his  roaring  tribe, 
To-morrov/I  move,  in  light,  to  meet  the  foes  of 

Bolga  t 

*  Brumo  was  a  place  cf  worlhip  (Fing.  b.  6.)  in 
Craca,  which  Is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  illes  of  Shet- 
land. It  was  thought,  that  the  Spirits  of  the  deceafed 
haunted  it,  by  night,  which  adds  niore  terror  to  the  de- 
fcription  introduced  here.  7he  horrid  circle  of  Bruma^ 
'Ujhere  often,  they  /aid,  the  ghofts  of  the  deadhf.txilfidraund 
the  forte  of  fear.      Fing.  p.  bo. 

t  From  this  palTage,  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath 
who  had  advifed  the  night-attack.  The  gloomy  charac- 
ter of  Foldalhis  properiy  coiiUafied  10  the  generous,  the 

open 
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Bolga  ! — Mighty  *  was  he,  t'lafiis  low,  the  rate  of 
Borbar-Dathul  ! 

Not  unmarked,  faid  Foidath,  were  my  fteps 
before  thy  race.  In  Hght,  I  met  the  foes  ol"  Cair- 
bar  ;  the  warrior  prailcd  my  deeds. —  But  his  ftone 
was  raifed  without  a  lear.  Xc  bard  fung  f  over 
Erin's  king  -,  and  ftiall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their 
moffy  hills  ? — No  :  they  muft  not  rejoice  :  he  was 
the  friend  of  Foidath.  Our  u  crds  were  mixed,  in 
fecret,  in  Kloma's  filenl  cave;,  v.hiLl  thou,  a  boy 
in  the  field,  purfuedit  the  ihiflle's  beard. — With 
Ixlom.a's  fons  I  lliall  ruili  abroad,  and  find  the  foe, 
on  his  duiky  hills.'  Fingal  iliall  lie,  without  jib 
fong,  the  grey-haired  king  of  Sclma. 

Dost  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,  replied  tl.e 
chief  of  Atha;  doft  thou  think  that  he.  can  laii, 
without  his  fame,  in  Kiin  r. Could  the  bards  be  i\- 
lent,  at  the  tomb  of  the  mighty  Fingal  ?  The  fong 
would  burft  in  fecret ;  £nd  the  fpiiit  of  the  king  re- 
joice.— It  is  when  ihou  fnalt  fall,  that  the  bard  thall 
forget  the  fong.  'iliou  an  diirk,  chief  of  jVloma, 
tho'  thine  arm  is  a   tem-ieft  in  v.ar. — Do  I  forcxt 


open  Caibnior.  Ofnan  is  peculiaily  hcppy  i:i  oppofiJis; 
different  characters,  and,  by  that  means,  in  heightening 
the  features  of  both.  Foidath  appears  to  have  been  the 
lavouiite  of  Caiibar,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  he  wa; 
a  proper  enough  ininiirer  to  fuch  a  prince.  H-."  wss  crutl 
and  impetuous,  but  fcems  to  have  had  great  martial  merir. 

*  By  this  exclamation  Cathmor  intia^ates  that  he  in- 
tends torevenge  thedeaihof  his  brother  Cairbar. 

-f-  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb,  was, 
in  tliofe  days,  reckoned  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could 
befal  a  man  j  as  his  foul  could  not  otherwife  be  admitted 
to  the  rJ>^^  ball  cfkis  faihfvs. 
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the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrow  houfe  ?  My  foul  is 
not  lofi:  to  Cairbar,  the  brother  of  my  love.  1 
market]  the  bright  beams  of  joy,  which  travelled 
over  his  cloudy  mind,  when  I  returned,  with  fame, 
to  Atha  of  the  fircam^. 

Tall  they  removed,  ber.eaih  the  v.crds  of  the 
king;  each  to  his  own  dark  tribe;  where,  hum- 
ming, they  rolled  on  the  heath,  faint-glittering  to 
the  flars :  like  waves,  in  the  rocky  bay,  before  the 
ni*ghtly4vind.— Beneath  an  oak,  lay  the  chief  of 
A.tha  :  l;is  ihield,  a  dufk.y  round,  hung  high.  Near 
liim,  againf^  a  rock,  leaned  the  flranger  *  of  Inis- 
huna :  that  beam  ©flight,  with  wandering  h)cks, 
fiom  L'Jincn  of  the  roes. — At  dillance  rofe  tiie 
voice  of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  fong  fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing  roar. 

t  Crothar,  began  the  bard,  fni\  dwelt  at 
Atha's  mcffy  Hream.  A  thoufand  J  oaks,  from  the 
mountains,  formed  his  echoing  hall.  The  ga- 
thering 

*  By  the  f^  ranger  of  Inis-hiina^  is  meant  Sulnialla,  the 
daughter  of  Connior  king  of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  name 
of  that  part  of  South -Britain,  which  is  next  to  the  Iri:h 
coaft.  -  She  had  followed  Cathmor  in  difguife.  Her  floiy 
is  related  at  large  in  the  fourth  book. 

f  Crothar  was  the  ancellor  of  Cathmor,  and  the  firit 
of  his  fsir.iiy,  who  had  fettled  in  Atha.  It  was,  in  his 
lime,  that  the  fuft  wars  were  kindled  between  the  Fir- 
bolg  and  Cael.  The  propriety  of  the  epifbde  is  evident ; 
as  the  conteft  which  originally  rofe  between  Crothar  and 
Conar,  fubfifted  afterwards  between  their  pollerity,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  the  llory  of  the  poem. 

t  From  this  circumftance  we  may  learn  that  the  art  of 
bujldjng  with  ftgne  was  not  known  in  Ireland  fo  eariv  as 

"ihs 
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thering  of  thxC  people  wr.i  th?re,  around  tlie  feaft 
of  the  blue-eyed  king. — But  who,  among  his  chief?, 
was  like  the  (lately  Crothar  ?  Warriors  kindled  in 
bis  prefence.  The  young  figh  of  the  virgins  rofc. 
In  Alnecma  *  was  the  warrior  honoured;  theiiril  of 
the  race  of  Bo'.ga. 

He  purfued  the  chafe  in  Ullin  :  on  the  mofs-co- 
vercd  top  of  Druniardo.  From  the  wood  looked 
the  daughter  of  Cathnrin,  the  blue-rolling  eye  cf 
Con-lama.  Her  u^h  rcfe  in  fccre>.  She  bent 
her    head,    midil    her     war.dcring    louks.      Ihe 

the  days  ot"  Crothar.  When  the  colosiy  were  long  fettled 
in  the  country,  the  arcs  of  civil  life  began  to  increafe  a- 
niong  them,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  the  tozvevs  of 
Atha  in  x.\\Q  i\n\^  ofCaihmor,  wh'xh  could  not  ivell  be 
.applied  to  wooden  building?.  In  Caledonia  they  began 
very  early  to  buiJd  with  rtone.  None  of  the  houfes  of 
"Fingal,  excepting  Ti-foirmal,  were  of  wood.  Ti-foir- 
mal  was  the  great  ha!)  where  the  bards  met  to  repeat  their 
compofitions  annually,  betore  they  fubn^.itted  them  t<e)  tli';; 
judgment  ofthe  king  in  Selma.  By  fome  accident  or  other, 
this  wooden  houfe  happened  to  be  burnt,  and  an  ancient 
bard,  in  the  charafler  of  O'Jian,  has  lef:  us  a  curious  ca- 
talogue of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  The  poem 
H  not  jufi  now  in  my  hands,  orherwife  i  would  lay  here  a- 
tranflation  of  it  before  the  reader.  It  ha;  litrie  poetical 
merit,  and  evidently  bears  the  marks  of  a  period  much 
later,  than  that  wherein  Fingal  lived. 

*  Ainecma,  or  Alnecmacbt,  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Connaught.  Ullin  is  ftill  the  Iriih  name  of  the  province 
of  Ulfter.  To  avoid  the  multipiyirig  cf  notes-,  I  fha!l 
here  give  the  fignincation  cf  the  names  in  this  epifode. 
Drumardo,  high-riage.  Cathmin,  calm  in  battle.  Con- 
laniha,  [oft  hand,  'J'urloch,  7nan  cf  the  quiver.  Co; 
Diul,  hh'.e  eye. 
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moon  looked  in,  at  night,  and  faw  the  vvhite-tof- 
flngof  her  arms;  far  fne  thought  of  the  mighty 
Crothar,  in  the  feafon  of  her  dreams. 

Three  days  feafled  Crothar  with  Cathmin.  On 
the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama 
moved  to  the  chafe,  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.  She 
Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow  fell,  at 
once,  from  her  hand.  She  turned  her  face  away, 
and  half-hid  it  with  her  locks.- The  love  of  Cro- 
thar rofe.     He  brought  the  white-bofomed    maid 

to  Atha. Bards  raifed  the  fong  in  her  prefence  ; 

and  joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  Ullin. 

The  pride  of  Turloch  rofe,  a  youth  who  loved 
the  white  handed  Con-lama.  He  came,  with  battle, 
to  Alnecma  ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes.  Cormul  wenc 
forth  to  the  ftrife,  the  brother  of  car-borne  Crothar. 
He  went   forth,  but  he  fell,  and    the  figh  of  his 

people  rofe. Silent  and  tall,  acrofs  the  ftream, 

came  the  darkening  llrength  of  Crothar  :  he  rolled 
the  foe  from  Alnecma,  and  returned,  midfl  the 
joy  of  Con-lami. 

BATTLt  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  ca 
blood-  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife.  Erin's 
clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghoils.  The  chiefs  of 
the  fouth  gathered  round  the  eclioing  fnieid  of 
Crothar.  He  came,  with  death,  to  the  paths  of 
the  fee.  The  virgins  wept,  by  the  ftreams  of 
Uilin.  They  looked  to  the  mill:  of  the  hill,  no 
hunter  dcfcendcd  from  its  folds.  Silence  dark- 
ened in  the  land  :  blails  fighed  lonely  en  grafTy 
tombs. 

Descending  like  the  esgle    of  heaven,  v/ith 

all 
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all  his  ruftling  wings,  when  he  forfakes  the  blafr, 
with  joy,  the  fon  of  Trenmor  came  ;  Conar,  arm 
of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves. — He  pour- 
ed his  might  silong  green  Erin.  Death  dimly  frrcde 
behind  his  fword.  The  fons  of  Bolga  fled,  fiom 
his  courfe,  as  from  a  (beam,  that  burfling  from 
the  ftormy  defarl,  rolls  the  fields  together,  with 

all  their  echoing  woods. .Crothar  *  met  him  in 

battle:  but  Ainecma's  warriors  fled.  The  king  of 
Atha  flowly  retired  in  the  grief  of  his  foul.  lie, 
afterward?,  llione  in  the  fouth  ;  but  dmi  as  the 
fun  of  Autumn ;  when  he  vifits,  in  his  robes 
of  mill,  Lara  of  darkftreams.  The  withered  grafs 
is  covered  with  dew  :  the  field,  tho'  bright,  is 
fad. 

Why  wakes  the  bard  before  nne,  faid  Catiiny>r, 
the  memory  of  thofe  who  fled  r  Has  fome  ghotf, 
from  his  duflcy  cloud,  bent  forward  to  thine  ear  ; 
fo  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  field  v/ith  the  laics 
of  old  ?  D'^ellers  of  the  folds  of  night,  your  voice 

*  The  delicacy  of  the  bard,  with  regard  to  Crodiar, 
is  remarkable.  As  he  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor,  to 
whom  the  epifode  Is  addreifed,  the  bard  foftens  his  defeat, 
by  only  mentioning  that  his  peop'e  JJed. — Cathmor  took 
the  foDg  of  Fonar  in  an  unfavourable  light.  '1  he  bards, 
being  of  the  order  of  the  Druids,  who  pretended  to  a 
foreknowledge  of  events,  were  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
fupernatural  prefcience  of  iuturity.  The  king  thought, 
that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fcng  proceeded,  froii)  his  foc- 
feeing  the  unfortunate  iifue  of  tlie  war ;  and  tha'  his 
own  fate  was  lliadowed  oat,  in  that  of  his  anceftor  Cro- 
thar. The  attitude  of  the  bsrd,  after  the  reprimand  of 
his  patron,  is  pifturefque  and  affcdipg.  We  admire  the 
fpeech  oi"  Cathmor,  but  kmt-nt  the  eifcdl  it  has  on  tho- 
feeiing  foul  of  the  good  old  poet, 

ii 
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is  but  a  blafl:  to  me  ;  which  takes  ih?  grey  thidle's 
head,  and  flrews  its  beard  on  ftreams.  Within 
my  bofom  is  a  voice  ;  others  hear  it  not.  His 
foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  fhrink  back  from 
war. 

Abashed  the  bard  finks  back  in  night :  retired, 
he  bends  above  a  flream.  His  thoughts  are 
on  the  days  of  Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his 
fong  with  joy.  His  tears  come  roIHcj  down  :  the 
winds  are  in  his  beard. 

Erin  fleeps  around.  No  fleep  comes  down  on 
Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark  in  his  foul,  he  faw  the  fpirit' 
of  low-laid  Cairbar.  He  faw  him,  without  his 
fong,  rolled  in  a  blafl  of  night.—  He  rofe.  His 
fteps  were  round  the  hof>.  He  flruck,  at  tim.e?, 
his  echoing  ftiield.  The  found  reached  OlTian^s  ear, 
on  Mora  of  the  hinds. 

FiLLAN,  I  faid,  the  foes  advance.  I  he.ir  th? 
ihield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  nirrow  path. 
OlTian  fhall  mark  their  courfe.  If  over  my  fall 
'.he  hoft  fliall  pour ;  then  be  thy  buckler  heard- 
Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  left  his  fame  iliould 
ceafe. 

I  oTRaDF,  in  all  my  rattling  arms ;  wide-bound- 
ing over  a  flream  that  darkiy-wiri.'.cd,  in  the  field, 
before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green  Alha's  king, 
With  lifted  fpear,  came  forv^  ard  en  my  courfe. — 
Now  would  we  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  like  two 
contending  ghcfcs,  that  bending  foru'ard,  from  two 
clouds,  fend  forth  the  roaring  winds ;  d'd  not  Of- 
i'lan  behold,  on,  high,  the  helm.et  oi  Erin's  kings. 
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The  Eagle's  wing  fpread  above  it,  ruftiing  in  the 
breeze.  A  red  ftar  looked  thro'  the  plumes.  I 
ftopt  the  lifted  fpear. 

The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  mc  !  Who  art 
thou.  Ton  of  night  ?  Shall  OiTian's  fpcar  be  re- 
nowned, when  thou  art  lowly-ldid  ? At  once  he 

dfopt  the  gleaming  lance.  Growing  before  me 
feemed  the  form.  He  ftretched  his  band  in  night ; 
and  fpoke  the  words  of  kings. 

Friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes,  do  I  meet 
thee  thus  in  fnades }  I  have  v^iflied  for  thy  ilatcly 
^eps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  feafts. — Why  Ihould 
my  fpear  now  arife?"The  fun  mufl  behold  us, 
Offian  ;  when  we  bend,  gleaming,  in  the  flrife. 
Future  warriors  fhall  mark  the  place  :  and,  fiiud- 
dering,  think  of  other  years.  They  iTiall  mark  it, 
like  the  haunt  of  ghofls,  pieafant  and  dreadful  to 
the  foul. 

And  fhall  it  be  forgot,  I  fald,  where  we  meet 
in  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles  always 
pleafant  to  thefoul  ?  Do  not  we  behold,  v^ith  joy, 
the  place  where  our  father's  feafkd  ?  but  our  eyes 
are  full  of  tears,  on  the  6eld  of  their  v/ars. — This 
(lone  fhall  rife,  with  all  its  mofs^  and  fpeak  to 
other  years.  "  Here  Cathmor  and  Ofiian  met  ! 
the  warriors  met  in  peace  !" — When  thou,  O 
(lone,  (halt  fail ;  and  Lubar's  ftream  roll  quite  a- 
way  !  then  fnall  the  traveller  come,  and  bend  here, 
perhaps,  in  red.  When  the  darkened  moon  is 
jolled  over  his  head,  our  fnadowy  forms  may  come, 
znd  mixing  with  his  dreams,  remind   him  of  this 

place. 
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place.  Cut  why  turnci'  :hoii  (o  dark  ■a.way,  for  of 
Borbar-diitliui  *  ? 

Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fir.;.!,  i  \i/:  \  e  afccnd 
thefe  winds.  Our  deeds  are  ilrcanisof  light,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  b-ards.  But  darknefs  is  rolled  on 
Atha  :  the  king  is  low,  without  his  fong  ;  flili 
there  was  a  beam  towards  Cathmor  from  his 
fl-ormy  foul;  like  the  moon  in  a  cloud,  amidll:  the 
dark-red  courfe  of  thunder. 

Son  of  Erin,  I  replied,  my  wralh  dwells  not, 
in  his  houfe  f .  My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle-wing, 
from  the  foe  that  is  low. — He  fiiall  hear  the  Tong 
of  bards  ;  Cairbar  (hall  rejoice  on  his  wind. 

Cathmor's  fwclling  foul  arofe :  betook  the 
dagger  from  his  fide  ;  and  placed  it  gleaming  in 
my  hand.  He  placed  it  in  my  hand,  with  fighs,  and, 
filent,  ftrode  away.— «  Mine  eyes  followed  his  de- 
parture. He  dimly  gleamed  like  the  form  of  a  ghof^, 
which  meets  a  traveller,  by  night,  on.  the  dark- 
fkirted  heath.  His  words  are  dark  like  fongs  oi  old  : 
with  morning  ftrides  the  unfinifhed  fhade  away. 

*  Borbar-duthul,  tBe  furly  luarrior  of  the  dark-bro^du-n 
eyes.  That  his  name  fuited  well  v/ith  his  chara<^er,  we 
iray  eafil/  conceive,  from  the  ftory  delivered  concerning 
him,  by  Malthos,  toward  the  end  of  the  fixth  book.  He 
was  the  brother  of  that  Colculla,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
epifodc  which  begins  the  fourth  book 

f  The  grave,  often  poetically  called  a  houfe.  This 
feply  of  Ollian  abounds  with  the  moft  exalted  fentiments 
of  a  noble  mind.  Tho',  of  ail  men  living,  he  was  the 
1  xnon:  injured  by  Cairbar,  yet  he  la)?s  afide  his  rage  as  the 
\fQe  lions  loixj.  How  different  is  this  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  heroes  of  other  ancient  poems  ! — Cynihius  aurem 
vcllit, 

*  Who 
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*  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  ?  From  the 
folds  of  the  morning  mill  ?  The  drops  of  heaven 
are  on  his  head.  His  fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the 
fad.  It  is  Carril  of  other  times.  He  comes  from 
Tura's  filent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock, 
thro'  the  thin  folds  of  mift.  There,  perhaps, 
Cuchullin  fits,  on  the  blaft  which  bends  its  trees. 
Pleafant  is  the  fong  of  the  morning  from  the  bard 
oF  Erin  ! 

Th  e  waves  crowd  away  for  fear :    they  hear  the 

found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun  ! Terrible 

is  thy  beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  when  death  is  folded 
in  thy  locks;  when  thou  rolled  thy  vapours  before 
thee,  over  the  blafled  hoft.  But  pleafant  is  thy 
beam  to  the  hunter,  fitting  by  the  rock  in  a  florm, 

*  The  morning  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening 
of  the  poem  comes  on. — After  the  death  of  Cuchullin, 
Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the  cave 
of  Tura,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena, 
the  fcene  of  the  poem  of  Temora.  His  cafual  appea- 
rance here  enables  OfTian  to  fulfill  immediately  the  pro- 
mife  he  had  made  to  Cathmor,  of  caufing  the  funeral 
Jong  to  be  pronounced  over  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. — The 

whole  of  this  palTage,  together  with  the  addrefs  of  Car- 
ril to  the  fun,  is  a  lyric  meafure,  and  was,  undoubtedly, 
intended  as  a  relief  to  the  mind,  after  the  long  narrative  \ 
which  preceded  it.  Tho'  the  lyric  pieces,  fcattered 
through  the  poems  of  OfTian,  are  certainly  very  beautiful 
in  the  original,  yet  they  mud  appear  much  to  difadvan- 
tage,  ftripped  of  numbers,  and  the  harmony  of  rbime. 
In  the  recitative  or  narrative  part  of  the  poem,  the  ori-" 
ginal  is  rather  a  meafured  fort  of  profe,  than  any  regular 
verfification  ;  but  it  has  all  that  variety  of  cadences, 
which    fuits   the  different    Ideas,    and   pafFions  of    the 

fpeakers. This  book  takes  up  oni/the  fpace  of  a  few 

hojurs. 

when 
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when  thou  looken:  from  thy  parted  cloud,  and 
brightencll:  his  dewy  locks  ;  he  looks  down  on  the 
Arcamyvale,  and  beholds  the  defcent  of  roes.-— ' 
I  low  long  fhah  thou  rife  on  war,  and  roll,  a  bloody 
lliield,  thro'  heaven  ?   I  fee   the  deaths  of  heroes 

dark-wandering  over  thy  face  ! Why  wander 

the  words  of  Carril !  docs  the  fun  of  heaven  mourn  ! 
he  is  unflained  in  his  courfe,  ever   rejoicing   in  his 

fire. Roll   on,  thou   carelefs  light  ;   thou  too, 

perhaps,  mull:  fall.  Thy  dun  robe  *  may  feize 
thee  flruggling,  in  thy  fky. 

Pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  fong,  O  Carril, 
to  Ofilan's  foul  !  It  is  like  the  fhower  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  comes  through  the  rullling  vale,  on 
which  the  fun  looks  thro'  mift,  jud  rifing  from  his 

rocks. ^But  this  is  no  time,  O  bard,  to  fit  down, 

at  the  flrife  of  fong.  Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale. 
Thou  feeft  the  flaming  fhield  of  the  king.  His  face 
<larkens  between  his  locks.  He  beholds  the  wide 
rolling  of  Erin.' 

Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb,  befide  the 
roaring  dream  Three  ftones  lift  their  grey  heads, 
beneath  a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid  :  give 
thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of 
Cathmor  !  open  his  airy  hall.— Let  thy  fong  be  a 
ftream  of  joy  to  Cairbar's  darkened  ghoff. 

*  By  the  dun  roh  of  the  fun,  is  probably  meant  an 
cdipfe. 
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Morning  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  fpeech  to  his 
people,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul,  the  Ton  of 
IVlorni ;  it  being  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  that  the  king 
Ihoiild  not  engage,  till  the  neceflity  of  affairs  required 
his  fuperior  valour  and  condudl. — The  king  and  Oflian 
retire  to  the  rock  of  Cormul,  which  overlooked  the 
field  of  battle.  The  bards  fing  the  war  fong.  The 
general  conflid  b  defcribed.  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni, 
diflinguifhes  himfelf;  kills  Tur-lathon,  chief  of  Mo- 

Tuth,  and  other  chiefs  of  leffer  name. On  the  other 

hand,  Foldath,  who  commanded  the  Trilh  army  (for 
Cathmor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himfelf 
from  battle)  fights  gallantly  j  kills  Connal  chief  of  Dun- 
]ora,  and  advances  to  engage  Gaul  himfelf ;  Gaul,  in 
the  mean  time, being  wounded  in  the  hand,by  a  random 
arrow,  is  covered  by  Fiilan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who 
performs  prodigies  of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The 
horn  of  Fingal  recalls  his  army.  The  bards  meet  them, 
with  a  congratulatory  fong,  in  which  the  praifes  of 
Gaul  and  Fiilan  are  particularly  celebrated.  The 
chiefs  ht  dov.'n  at  a  feaft ;  Fingal  mifl*es  Connal. 
The  epifodeof  Connal  and  Duihcaron  is  introduced  ; 
which  throws  further  light  on  the  ancient  hiftory  of 
Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to  raife  the  tomb  of  Con- 
nal.  The  action  of  this  book  takes  up  the  fecond 

day,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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*TT7HO  is  that,  at  blue-rireamlng  Lubar;  by 
VV  the  bending  hill  of  the  roes  ?  Tall,  he 
leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly  winds. 
— Who  but  Comhal's  fon,  brightening  in  the 
lad  of  his  fields  ?  His  grey  hair  is  on  the  breeze  : 
he  half  unlhcaths    the  fword  of  Luno.     His  eyes 

*  This  fudden  apoftrophe,  concerning  Fingal,  the  at- 
titude of  the  king,  and  the  fcenery  in  which  he  is  placed, 
tend  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  juft  conception  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  battle.  The  fpeech  of  Fingal  is  full  of  that  mag- 
nanimous  generofity  which  diftinguifhes  his  character 
throughout.  The  groupe  of  figures,  which  the  poet 
places  around  his  father,  are  pidturefque,  and  defcrlbed 
with  great  propriety.  The  filence  of  Gaul,  the  behavi- 
our of  Fillan,  and  theeffeft  which  both  have  on  the  mind 
of  Fingal,  are  well  imagined. — His  fpeech  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original.  Broken  and  un- 
equal, the  numbers  reprefent  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
divided  between  the  admiration  excited  by  the  filence  of 
Gaul,  (when  others  boafted  of  their  own  adions)  and  his 
natural  afFe<5tion  for  Fillan,  which  the  behaviour  of  that 
valiant  youth  had  raifed  to  thehlghcft  pitch. 

E  2  are 
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are  turned  to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark  rolling  of 
foes. — Doft  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  ?  It  is 
like  the  biirfling  of  a  dream,  in  the  defart,  when 
it  comes  between  its  echoing  rocks,  to  the  blailcd 
field  of  the  fun. 

Wide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe!  Sons  of 
woody  Morven,  arife.  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  my 
land,  on  whofe  brown  fides  are  the  rolling  of  wa- 
ters. A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  foul  ;  I  fee 
them  mighty  before  me.  It  is  when  the  foe  is 
feeble,  that  the  fighs  of  Fingal  are  heard ;  left 
death  fhould  come,  without  renown,  and  darknefs 
dwell  on  his  tomb. — Who  fnnll  lead  the  war,  a- 
gainft  the  hofi:  of  Alnecma  ?  It  is,  only  when  danger 
grows,  that  my  fword  fhall  {bine. — Such  was  the 
cuftom,  heretofore,  of  Trenmor  the  ruler  of 
winds :  and  thus  defccnded  to  battle  the  blue- 
Ihielded  Trathal. 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king :  each  darkly 
feems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by  halves, 
their  mighty  deeds:  and  turn  their  eyes  on  Erin. 
But  far  before  the  reft  the  Ton  of  Morni  ftood  :  fi- 
lent  he  ftood,  for  who  had  not  heard  of  the  battles 
of  Gaul  ?  They  rofe  within  his  foul.  His  hand,  in 
fecret,  feized  the  fword.  The  fword  which  he 
brought  from  Strumon,  when  the  ftrength  of 
Morni  failed  *.  On 

*  Strumon,  Jiream  of  the  hilly  the  name  of  the  feat  of 
the  fuiTiily  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma. 
During  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in 
the  poem  of  Oithona^  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni 
ordered  the  pword  tf  Strumon,  (which  had  been  pre- 
fcrved,  in  the  family,  as  a  relique,  from  the  days  of  Col- 

gach. 
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On   his  fpear  (lood  the  fon  of  Clatho  *,  in  the 

wandering 

gach,  the  moft  renowned  of  his  anceftors)  to  be  laid  by 
bis  fide,  in  the  toinb  :  at  the  fame  time,  leaving  it  in  charge 
to  his  fon,  not  to  take  it  from  thence,  till  he  was  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity.  Not  long  after,  two  of  his  bro- 
thers being  (lain,  in  battle,  by  Coldaronnan,  chief  of 
Clutha,  Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the 
fword.  His  addreis  to  the  fpirit  of  the  deceafed  hero,  is  the 
only  part  now  remaining,  of  a  poem  of  OHian,  on  the 
fubje^l.  I  Ihall  here  lay  it  before  the  reader. 
Gaul. 

'•  Breaker  of  echoing  fhields,  whofe  head  is  deep  in 
fhades  j  hear  me  from  the  darknefs  of  Clora,  O  fon  of 
Colgach,   hear  ! 

No  lullling,  like  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over  the 
•couife  of  my  Itrenms.  Deep-bofomed  in  the  miil  of  the 
defart,  O  king  of  Strumon,  hear ! 

Dwelled  thou  in  the  Ihadowy  breeze,  that  pours  its 
dark  wave  over  the  grafs  ?  Ceafe  to  drew  the  beard  of 
the  thiftle  j  O  chief  of  Clora,  hear ! 

Or  rideft  thou  on  a  beam,  amid  ft  the  dark  trouble  of 
clouds .''  Poureft  thou  the  loud  wind  on  feas,  to  roll  their 
blue  waves  over  ides  }  hear  me,  father  of  Gaul  i  amidll 
thy  terrors,  hear  ! 

The  ruftiing  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring  oaks 
fiiake  their  heads  on   the  hills  :  dreadful  aad  pleaiant  \i 
thy  approach,  friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 
Morn  I. 

Who  awakes  me  in  the  midll  of  my  cloud,   where  my 
locks  of  mill  fpread  on  the  winds  ?  Mixed  with  the  noife 
of  ftreams,  why  rifcs  the  voice  of  Gaul  .-* 
Gaul. 

My  foes  are  around  me,  MornI :  their  dark  ihips  defcend 
from  their  waves.  Give  the  fv/ord  oi' Strumon,  that  beam 
V.  hich  thou  hideil  in  thy  night. 

M  O  R  N  I . 

Take  the  fword  of  refounding  Strumon;  I  look  on  thy 
war,  my  fon  -,  I  k)ok,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my  cloud  :  blue- 
Jhielded  Gaul,  deftroy.*' 

*  Clathu  was  the  daughter  of  Cathulla,  king  of  Ini- 
E  3  iiore. 
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uandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifed  his  eyes 
to  Fingal :  his  voice  thrice  failed  him,  as  he  fpoke. 
— Filial!  could  not  boaft  of  battles :  at  once  he 
ftrode  away.  Bent  over  a  diftant  flream  he  flood  : 
the  tear  hung  in  his  eye.  He  ftruck,  at  times,  the 
thiftle's  head,  with  his  inverted  fpear. 

Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he  be- 
held his  fon.  He  beheld  him  with  burning  joy  ; 
and  turned,  amidff  his  crowded  foul.  In  filence 
turned  the  king  towards  Mora  of  woods.  He  hid 
the  big  tear  with  his  locks. — At  lengh  his  vcice  is 
heard. 

*  First  of  the  fons  of  Morni ;  thou  rock  that 

defied 

ftore.  Fingal,  In  one  of  his  expeditions  to  that  ifland, 
feli  iii  love  with  C lathe,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the 
deaih  of  Rcs-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of 
Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  mother  of  Ryno,  Fiilan,  and  Bofmlna, 
mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lcrny  one  of  the  leiTer  poems 
puhii/hed  in  ti^.e  fornier  collection.  Fllir.n  is  olten  called 
iIjc  fon  of  Clatho,  to  diilinguiih  l,im  fiom  thofe  fons 
which  Fingal  had  by  Ros-ciiina. 

*  Grail,  ihcfonof  Morni,  next  to  FiHgal,  is  the  niofl: 
renowned  charaflcr  introduced  by  Ollian  in  his  poem?. 
lie  13,  like  A jax  in  the  liiad,  diiunguillied  by  his  manly 
taciturnity.  i  he  honourable  epithets  bellowed  on  him 
here,  by  Fingal,  are  aiiiazingJy  expreflive  in  iheoiiginal. 
There  is  not  a  paffage  In  ail  Temora,  v.hich  iofes  fo 
much  in  the  tranllacion  as  this.  1  he  firft  part  of  th.e 
fpecch  i'.  rapid  and  Irregular,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  animate  the  loui  to  v/ar.  —  Where  the  king  addrelFes 
Fiilan,  the  verlification  changes  to  a  regular  aiui  fmooth 
nieafure.  The  firil  is  like  torrents  rufhing  over  broken 
rocks  ;  the  fecond  like  the  courfe  of  a  full  flowing  river, 
calm  but  uiajeilic.  This  inllance  fcrves  to  fiiew,  how- 
much 
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^ef.efV  the  ftorm  !  lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the 
race  of  low-hid  Cormac.  No  boy's  ftaff  is  thy 
fpeaf  :  no  harmlefs  beam  of  light  thy  fword.  Son 
of  Morni  of  fteeds,  behold  the  foe ;  deltroy.— 
Fillan,  obferve  the  chief:  he  is  not  calm  in  flrife  : 
nor  burns  he,  heedlefs,  in  battle  ;  my  fon,  obferve 
the  king.  He  is  ftrong  as  Lubar's  ftream,  but  ne- 
ver foams  and  roars. — High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fin- 
gal  fliall  beh.old  the  war.  Stand,  OiTian,  *  near 
thy  father,  by  the  failing  (^ream. — Raife  tiie  voice, 
O  bards  ;  Mo.rvcn,  move  beneath  the  found.  It 
is  my  latter  field  ;  clothe  it  over  with  light. 

As  the  fudden  rif.ng  of  winds ;  or  diftant  rolling 
of  troubled  feas,  when  fome  dark  ghoil:,  in  wrath, 
heaves  the  billows  over  an  ifle,  the  feat  of  mifr,  on 
the  deep,  tor  many  dark-brov.  n  years  :  fo  terrible 
is  the  found  of  the  hofl:,  wide-moving  over  th.e 
field.  Gaul  is  tall  before  them :  the  ftreams  glitter 
within  his  flrides.  The  bards  raifed  the  long  by  his 
fide  ;  he  ftruck  his  Ihield  between.  On  the  flvirtS' 
of  the  blaft,  tiie  tuneful  voices  rofe. 

On  Crona,  faid  the  bards,  there  burfls  a  ftream 
by  night.  It  fvvells,  in  its  own  dark  courfe,  till 
morning's  early  beam.  Then  comes  it  white  from 
the  hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their  hundred  groves. 
Far  be  my  ilcps  from  Crona  :  Death  is  tumbling 
there.  Be  ye  a  flream  from  Mora,  fons  of  cloudy 
]Morven. 

much  It  aflifts  a  poet  to  alter  the  nieafure,'  according  to 
the  particular  paHion,  that  he  intends  to  excite  in  his 
reader. 

*   Ullir^  being  fent  to  Morven  v/Iih  the  body  of  Ofcar, 
OiTian  attends  his  father,  in  quality  of  chief  bard. 

E  4  Who 
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Who  rlfes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  ?  The 
hills  are  troubled  before  the  king !  The  dark  woods 
echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  fteel.  See  him,  a- 
midil  the  foe,  like  Colgach's  *  fportful  ghoft  ; 
when  he  fcatters  the  clouds,  and  rides  the  eddying 
winds !  It  is  Morni  f  of  the  bounding  fteeds !  Be 
like  thy  father,  Gaul ! 

X  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  trem- 
bling harps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak  of  the  feafl-. 

*  There  are  foine  traditions,  but,  I  believe,  of  late 
invention,  that  this  Colgach  was  the  fame  with  the  Gal- 
gacus  of  Tacitus.  He  was  the  anceftor  of  Gau), 
the  fan  of  Morni,  and  appears,  from  fome,  really 
ancient,  traditions,  to  have  been  king,  or  Vergobret,  of 
the  Caledonians ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  pretenfions 
of  the  family  of  Morni  to  the  throne,  which  created  a 
good  deal  of  difturbancc,  both  to  Comhal  and  his  fon 
Fingal.  7  he  firfl  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  ; 
and  it  was  after  Fingal  was  grown  up,  that  they  were 
reduced  to  obedience.  Colgach  dgm^Q^Jiercely- /coding; 
which  is  a  very  proper  name  for  a  warrior,  and  is  pro- 
b:ib'y  the  origin  of  Galgacus  J  tho'  I  believe  it  a  matter 
ot  mere  conjeclure,  that  the  Colgach  here  mentioned  was 
the  lame  v.iih  that  hero.-  1  cannot  help  obferving,  with 
how  miUch  propriety  the  fong  of  the  bards  is  condu6led. 
Gaul,  u hole  experience  mighc  have  rendered  his  conduct 
criiitious  in  war,  has  the  example  of  his  father,  jull 
rufiing  to  battle,  fet  before  his  eyes.  Fillan,  on  the 
other  hand,  whofe  youth  might  make  him  inspetuous 
and  unguarded  inaction,  i.sput  in  mind  of  the  fedate  and 
ferene  behaviour  of  Fingal  upon  like  occafions. 

•j-  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Clutha,  alluded  to  here, 
is  handed  dov/n  in  tradition.  The  poem,  on  which  the 
tradition  was  founded,  is  nov/  loft. 

:J;  Oiriari  is  peculiarly  happy,  in  his  defcrlption?  of  dill 
life;  and  thefe  acquire  double  force,  by  his  placing  them 
near  bufy  and  tumultuous  fcenes.  This  antithefis  ferves 
toaniii.ate  and  heighten  the  features  of  poetry. 

A 
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A  didant  fun-beam  marks  the  hill.  The  dufky 
waves  of  the  blaft  fly  over  the  fields  of  grafs. — 
VVhy  art  thou  fo  filent,  Morven  ? — The  king  re- 
turns with  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the  battle  roar; 
yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ?  It  roared,  and  Fingal 
overcame. — Be  like  thy  father,  Filian. 

Thfa'  moved  beneath  the  fong. — High  waved 
their  arms,  as  rufliy  fields,  beneath  autumnal 
winds.  On  Mora  flood  the  king  in  arms.  Mid 
flies  round  his  buckler  broad;  as,  aloft,  it  hung 
on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  mofly  rock. — In  filence 
I  flood  by  Fingal,  and  turned  my  eyes  on  Crom- 
la's  *  wood:  left  I  fhould  behold  the  holV,  and 
rufh  amidft  my  fwelling  foul.  My  foot  is  forward 
on  the  heath.  I  glittered,  tali,  in  fleel :  like  the 
falling  ftream  of  Tromo,  which  nightly  winds 
bind  over  with  ice. — The  boy  fees  it,  on  high  ; 
gleaming  to  the  early  beam :  towards  it  he  turns 
his  ear,  and  wonders  why  it  is  fo  filent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  fl:ream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth 
in  a  peaceful  field:  wide  he  drew  forward  the  war, 
a  dark  and  troubled  wave. — But  when  he  beheld 
Fingal  on  Mora  ;  his  generous  pride  arofe.  "  Shall 
**  the  chief  of  Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in  the  field  ? 
**  Fcldath  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou  art  a  beam 
*'  of  fire." 

Forth-issued  the  chief  of  Moma,  like  a 
cloud,  the  robe  of  ghofls.  He  drew  his  fword,  a 
flame,  from  his  fide;  and  bade  the  battle  move. — 

*  The  mountftin  Cromal  was  in.  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fcene  of  this  poem  j  which  was  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  Fing.il. 

E  5  The 
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The  tribes,  like  ridgy  waves,  dark  pour  their 
flrength  around.  Haughty  is  his  (Iride  before  them  : 
his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath. — He  called  the  chief  of 
Dunratho  *  ;  and  his  words  were  heard. 

CoRMUL,  thou  beholdell  that  path.  It  winds 
green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people  there ; 
left  Morven  fhould  efcape  from  my  (word. — 
Bards  of  green-valleyed  Frin,  let  no  voice  of 
yours  arifc.  The  fens  of  Morven  mufl;  fall  with- 
out fong.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Here- 
after fhall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick 
mift  on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  with  their  ghotls, 
bifide  the  reedy  lake.  Never  Ihall  theyjife,  with- 
out long,  to  the  dwelling  of  winds. 

CoRMUL  darkened,  as  he  went:  behind  him 
Tufhed  his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the  rock  :  Gaul 
^poke  to  Fillan  of  Moruth  ;  as  his  eye  purfued  the 
courfe  of  the  dark-eyed  king  of  Dunratho. 

Thou  beholdeft  the  (leps  of  Cormul ;  let 
thine  arm  be  flrong.  When  he  is  low,  fon  of  Fin- 
gal,  remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here  I  fall  for- 
ward into  battle,  amidil  the  ridge  of  fhields. 

*  Dun-ratbo,  n  hill,  ivith  a  p'ain  on  its  top.  Corm- 
liij,  blue  eye.  Foidath  difpatches,  here.  Cormul  to  lie 
in  ambuih  behind  the  army  of  Caledonians.  This  fpeech 
fuits  well  with  t.he  charader  of  Foldath,  which  is, 
(hroushout,  haughty  and  prefumptuouf!.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  fpeech,  we  find  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
concerr.ing  the  unhappinefs  of  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
were  buried  without  the  funeral  fong.  This  dodrine,  no 
<ioubt,  wcs  inculcated  by  the  bards,  to  make  their  order 
fcfpeclable  and  neceffary. 

The 
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The  fign  of  death  arofe  :  the  dreadful  found  of 
Morni's  lliield,  Gaul  poured  his  voice  between. 
Fingal  rofe  high  on  Mora.  He  faw  them,  from 
wing  to  wing,  bending  in  the  ftrife.  Gleaming, 
on  his  own  dark  hill,  the  firength  *  of  Atha  flood. 
They  f  ^'^re  like  tv/o  fpirits  of  heaven,  {land- 
ing each  on  his  gloomy  cloud  ;  when  they  pour  a- 
broad  the  winds,  and  lift  the  roaring  feas.  The 
biue-tumblingof  waves  is  before  them  marked  with 
the  paths  of  whales.  Themfelves  are  calm  and  • 
bright;  and  the  gale  lifts  their  locks  of  mill:. 

What  beam  ol  light  hangs  high  in  air?  It  is 
Morni's  dreadful  fword. — Death  is  il revved  on  thy 
paths,  O  Gaul;  thou  fcldefl:  them  together  in  thy 
rage. — Like  a  young  oak  falls  Tur-lathon^,  witb 
his  branches  round  him.  His  high-bofomed  fpoufe 
fcretchcs  her  while  arms,  in  dreams,  to  the  re- 
turning king,  as  fhe  fleeps  by  gurgling  Moruth,  in; 
her  diferdered  locks.  It  is  his  gliofl:,  Oichoma  ; 
the  chief  is  lowly  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  wind^ 
for  Tur-lathon's  echoing  (hield. — It  is  pierced,  by 
his  dreams,  and  its  found  is  pail:  away. 

Nor  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath:  he  winds 
his  ccurfe  in  blood.  Connal  met  him  in  iiglit ;  they 
mixed  their  clanging  flecl. — Why  (hould  mine 
eyes  behold  them  !  Connal,  thy  locks  are  grey. — 
Thou  wert  the  friend  of  (Irangers,  at   the   mofi- 

*  By  the /^rengib  of  Atha.,  is  meant  Cathm-x.  The 
€xpre(rion  is  comrnon  in  Homer,  and  other  ancient  poets. 

•f  'I  lie  t^v'o  Icings. 

X  Tur  jathon,  broad  trunk  of  a  tree.  Moruth,  ^r#/7/ 
firenm.  Okh^cxn^,  miU maJd  TiMn-lor^i,  the  hill  of  ihe 
}U)ijyf:ea'n.      D\\\.\\  r-s.ron^  d^rk  Irozvn   man. 

covered 
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covered  rock  of  Dun-lora.  When  the  (kies  were 
rolled  together  ;  then  thy  feaft  was  fpread.  The 
flranger  heard  the  winds  without ;  and  rejoiced  at 
thy  burning  oak. — Why,  Ton  of  Duth-caron,  art 
thou  laid  in  blood !  The  blafled  tree  bends  above 
thee  ;  thy  iliield  lies  broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixes 
with  the  ftream  ;  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields ! 

*  I  TOOK  the  fpear,  in  my  wrath  ;  but  Gaul 
ruihed  forward  on  the  foe.  The  feeble  pafs  by  his 
fide ;  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's  chief.  Now 
they  had  raifed  their  deathful  fpears;  unfeen  an 
urrow  came.  It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul ;  his 
fleel  fell  founding  to  earth. — Young  Fiilan  camef  ^ 
with  CormuPs  fhield,  and  ftretched  it  large  before 
the  king.  Foldath  fent  his  fliout  abroad,  and  kind- 
led all  the  field :  as  a  blaft  that  lifts  the  broad- 
winged  flame,  over  Lumon's  %  echoing  groves. 

Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  faid  Gaul,  thou  art 
a  beam  from  heaven ;  that,  coming  on  the  trou- 
bled deep,  binds  up  the  tempefl's  wing. — Cormul 
is  fallen  before  thee.  Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of 
thy  fathers. — Rufh  not  too  far,  my  hero,  I  can- 
not lift  the  fpear  to  aid.     I  ftand  harmlefs  in  bat- 

*  The  poet  fpfiaks  in  his  own  perfoa. 

T  Fillan  had  been  difpatched  by  Gaul  to  oppofe  Cor- 
mul, v;'ho  had  been  fent  by  Foldath  to  lie  in  ambufli  be- 
hind the  Caledonian  army.  It  appears  that  Fillan  had 
J<ijied  Cormul,  ctherwife,  he  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
have  pofrefTed  himfclf  of  the  Ihield  of  that  chief.  The 
poet  being  intent  upon  the  main  action,  pafTes  over  flight- 
Jy  this  feat  of  Fillan. 

4;  h\iiv.ox\y  bending  hill ',  a  mountain  in  Inis-huna,  or 
that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is  over-againll  the  Irifli 
coaft. 

tie: 
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tie :  but  my  voice  (hall  be  poured  abroad. — The 
fens  of  Morven  fhall  hear,  and  remember  my  for- 
mer deeds. 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind,  the  hod 
bend  forward  in  the  fight.  Often  had  they  heard 
him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called  them  to  the 
chafe  of  the  hinds. — Himfelf  flood  tall,  amidft  the 
war,  as  an  oak  in  the  fkirts  of  3  ftorm,  which 
now  is  clothed,  on  high,  in  mift  :  then  fhews  its 
broad,  waving  head  ;  the  mufing  hunter  lifts  his 
eye  from  his  own  rulhy  field. 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Filan,  thro'  the  path 
of  thy  fame.  Thou  rolledft  the  foe  before  thee. 
— Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  would  fly ;  but  night 
came  down  with  its  clouds ;  and  Cathmor's  hor,n 
was  heard  from  high.  The  fons  of  Morven  heard 
the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's  gathered  mid. 
The  bards  poured  their  fong,  like  dew,  on  the  re- 
turning war. 

Who  comes  from  Strumon,  they  faid,  amidft 
her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful  in  her 
fteps,  and  lifts  her  blue-eyes  towards  Erin.  Why 
art  thou  fad,  Evir-choma*?  Who  is  like  thy  chief 
in  renown?  He  defcended  dreadful  to  battle;  he 
returns,  like  a  light  from  the  cloud.  He  lifted  the 
fword  in  wrath  :  they  fh rank  before  blue-fhielded 
Gaul  ! 

Joy,  like  the  milling  gale,  comes  on  the  foul 
of  the  king.    Ke  remembers  the  battles   of  old  ; 

*  Evlr-choama,  miU  andjlately  maicly  the  wife  of 
Gaul.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cafdu-con-glas,  chief 
of  I-dronlo,   one  of  the  Hebrii;]cs. 

the 
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the  days,  v/herein  his  fathers  fought.  The  days  of 
old  return  an  Fingars  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  re-  ■ 
nown  of  his  fon.  As  the  I'un  rejoices,  from  his- 
cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed,  as  it 
fhakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath  ;  fo  joyful  is  the 
king  over  Fillan. 

As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  Lara's 
fields  are  Hill  and  dark,  fuch  are  the  ilcps  of  Mor- 
ven  pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They  return 
with  their  found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark-browed 
rock,  after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun 
fons  of  the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice 
from  their  clouds,  fons  of  flrcamy  Cona. 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora 
of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an  hundred  oaks, 
which  winds  had  torn  from  Cormul's  ileep.  The 
feaft  is  fprcad.in  the  midll :  around  fat  the  gleaming 
chiefs.  Fingal  is  there  in  his  ftrength  ;  the  eagle- 
wing  *  of  his  helmet  founds :  the  ruflling  blafls  of 
the  weft,  unequal  rufhed  thro'  night.  Long  looked 
the  king  in  filence  round  :  at  length,  his  words  were 
heard. 

My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold  a 
breach  among  my  friends. — The  head  of  one  tree 
is  low  :  the  fqually  wind  pours  in   on  Selma. . 

*  From  this,  and  feveral  other  pafTages,  In  this  poem^ 
it  appears,  that  the  kings  of  Morven  and  Ireland  had  a 
plume  of  eagle's  feathers,  by  v/ay  of  ornament,  In  their 
helmets.  It  v/as  from  this  diilinguiihed  mark  that  OfTmn. 
knew  Cathmor,  \n  thefecond  book  ;  which  cuftoni,  pro- 
bably, he  had  borrowed,  from  the  former  monarchs  of 
Ireland,  of  the  race  of  thi  CaeJor  Caledonians. 

Where 
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Where  Is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora?  Ought  he  to  be 
forgot  at  the  feaft  ?  When  did  he  forget  the  ftran- 
ger,  in  the  midll:  of  his  echoing  hall  i* — Ye  are  fi- 
lent  in  my  prefence  ! — Connal  is  then  no  more. — 
Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior,  like  a  ftream  of  light. 
Swift  be  thy  courfe  to  thy  fathers,  in  the  folds  of 
the  mountain-winds.— —Oflian,  thy  foul  is  fire : 
kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Awake  the  battles 
of  Connal,  when  firft  he  (lione  in  war.  The  locks 
of  Connal  were  grey;  his  days  of  youth*  were 
mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day  Duthcaron  firfl 
flrung  our  bows,  againfl  the  roes  of  Dun-lora. 

Many,  I  faid,  are  our  paths  to  battle,  in  green- 
hilled  Inisfail.  Often  did  our  fails  arife,  over  the 
blue-tumbling  waves ;  when  we  came,  in  other 
days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar. 

The  ftrife  roared  once  in  AInecma,  at  the  foam- 
covered  flreams  of  Duth-ula  f.  With  Cormac  de- 
fcended  to  battle  Duth-caron  from  cloudy  Morven. 
Nor  defcended  Duth-caron   alone,  his  fon  was  by 

*  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  ufurp'a- 
tlon  of  the  tribe  of  Morni,  Fingal  was  educated  in  private 
by  Duth-caron.  It  was  then  hecontrcidted  that  Intimacy, 
with  Connal  the  fon  of  Duth-caron,  which  occafions  his 
regretting  fo  much  his  fall.  When  FIngal  was  grown  up, 
he  foon  reduced  the  tribe  of  Morni ;  and,  as  it  appears 
from  the  fubfequent  epifode,  fent  Duth-caron  and  his 
fon  Connal  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  king 
of  Ireland,  who  was  driven  to  the  lafl:  extremity,  by  the 
infurredlions  of  the  Firboig,  This  epifode  throws  farther 
light  on  the  contefts  between  the  Cael  and  Fiibolg  j  and 
is  the  more  valuable  upon  that  account. 

+  Duth-ula,  a  river  in  Connaughti  it  fignlfies,  durk- 
rujhiitg  "water. 

his 
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his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  ConnaUifting  the 
firfl  of  his  fpears.  Thou  didfi:  command  them,  O 
Fingal,  to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

Like  the  burfting  ftrength  of  a  dream,  the  fons 
of  Bolga  rufhed  to  war :  Colc-ulla  *  was  before 
them,  the  chief  of  blue-flreaming  Atha.  The  bat- 
tle was  mixed  on  the  plain,  like  the  meeting  of 
two  ftormy  feas.  Cormac  f  Hione  in  his  own  ftrife, 
bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fathers.  But,  far  before 
the  rert,  Duth-caron  hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor 
flept  the  arm  of  Connal,  by  his  father's  fide.  Atha 

*  Colc-ulla,  firm  look  In  readinef;  ;  he  w.^s  the  bro- 
ther of  Borbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Cairbar  and  Cath- 
mor,  who  after  the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fonofArtho, 
fuccefTively  mounted  the  Irifh  throne. 

\  Cormac,  the  Ton  ofConar,  the  lecond  king  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This  infurrciStion 
of  the  Firbolg  happened,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
long  reign  of  Coraiac.  From  feveral  epifodes  and  poems, 
it  appears,  that  he  never  poffeffed  the  Irifh  throne  peace- 
ably.— The  party  of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made  feveral 
attempts  to  overiurn  i\\^  fucceOion  in  the  raceof  Conar, 
before  they  effected  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon 
ofArtho. —  Ireland,  from  the  moft  ancient  accounts  con- 
cerning it,  feems  to  have  been  alv/ays  fo  diflurbed  by  do- 
nieftic  commotions,  that  it  is  difHcult  to  fay,  whether  it 
ever  was,  for  any  length  of  time,  fubjeiSt  to  one  monarch. 
It  is  certain,  that  every  province,  if  not  every  fmall  dif- 
tri(fl,  had  its  own  king.  One  of  thefe  petty  princes  af- 
fumed,  at  times,  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fuperior  force,  or  in  cafes  of  pubiick  danger, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  reft  as  fuch  ;  but  the  fucceflion, 
from  father  to  fon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  efta- 
blifhed. — It  was  the  aivifions  amongft  themfelves,  arifing 
from  the  bad  co  iftitution  of  their  government,  that,  at 
iaft,  fubje^kd  the  Irifh  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

prevailed' 
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prevailed  on  the  plain  :  like  fcattercd  mifl:,  fled  the 
people  of  Ullin  *. 

Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duth-caron,  and  the 
fteel  of  broad-fhielded  Connal.  They  fhaded  their 
flying  friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their  heads  of 
pine. — Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula :  filent 
ftrode  the  chiefs  over  the  field.  A  mountain-dream 
roared  acrofs  the  path,  nor  could  Duth-caron  bound 
over  its  courfe, — Why  ilands  my  father?  faid 
Connal. — I  hear  the  rufhing  foe. 

Fly,  Connal,  he  faid  ;  thy  father's  ftrength  be- 
gins to  fail. — I  come  wounded  from  battle  ;  here 
let  me  reft  in  night. — "  But  thou  fnalt  not  remain 
alone,  faid  Connal's  burfting  figh.  My  Ihield  is  an 
eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora."  He 
bends  dark  above  the  chief;  the  mighty  Duth-caron 
dies. 

Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard 
appeared,  deep-mullng  on  the  heath  :  and  could 
Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he 
(hould  receive  his  fame? — He  bent  the  bow 
againft  the  roes  of  Duth-ula  ;  he  fpread  the  lonely 
feail. — Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb, 
and  faw  his  father  in  his  dreams.  He  faw  him 
rolled,  dark,  in  a  blaft,  like  the  vapor  of  reedy  Le- 
go.— At  lengih   the  ileps  of   Colgan  f  came,  the 

bar  d 

*  The  inhabitaiUs  of  Ullln  or  Ulfter,  who  were  of 
the  race  of  the  Caledonians,  Teem,  alone,  to  have  been 
the  firm  friends  to  the  iucceffion  in  the  faniily  of  Conar. 
The  Pirbolg  were  only  fubject  to  them  by  conltraint,  and 
embraced  every  opportunity  to  throw  olF  their  yoke. 

f  Colgan,  the  fon  of  Cathmul,  was  the  principal  bard 

«f 
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bard  of  high  Temora.  Duth-caron  received  his 
fame,  and  brightened,  as  he  rofe  on  the  wind. 

Pleasant 

of  Cormac  Mac-Conar.  king  of '^reland.  Part  of  an  old 
poem,  on  the  loves  of  Fingal  and  .^03-crana,  is  ftii!  p^e- 
fervcd,  and  goes  under  the  name  of"  ih's  Colgan  ;  but 
whether  it  is  of  his  compofit'on.  or  the  prodnf^ion  of  a 
latter  age,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  appears,  from  the  obfolete  phrafes  v^hich  it 
contains,  to  be  very  ancient;  and  its  poetical  merit  may 
perhaps  excufe  me,  for  laying  a  trandation  of  it  before 
the  reader.  Whac  remains  of  the  poem  is  a  dialogue,  In 
a  lyric  meafuie,  between  Fingal  and  Ros-crana,  the 
daughter  of  Cor  mac.  She  begins  with  a  foliloquy,  which 
is  overheard  by  Fingal. 

Ros-CRANA. 

By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana  !  I  feel  my  beat- 
ing foul.  No  vifionof  the  forms  of  the  dead,  came  to 
the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rifmg  from  the  wave  of  the 
north,  I  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks.  I  beheld  the 
fon  of  the  king.  My  beating  foul  is  high.  I  laid  my 
head  down  in  night;  again  afcended  the  form  Why 
dehyeft  thou  thy  coming,  young  rider  of  ftreamy  waves ! 

But,  there,  far-diftant,  he  comes  ;  where  feas  roll 
their  green  ridges  \n  mill !  Young  dv.'cller  of  my  foul  ; 
why  doil  thou  delay  ! 

FiVGAL. 

It  was  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena  I  the  pieafaat  breeze 
of  the  valley  of  roes!  But  why  doft  thou  hide  thee  in 
fhades?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  — Are  not  thy  fteps 
covered  with  light .?  In  thy  groves  thou  appeared,  Ros- 
cr.'na,  like  the  fun  in  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Why  doll 
thou  hide  thee  in  fhades  r    Young  love  of  heroes,  rile. 

Ros-CRANA. 

My  fluttering  foul  is  high  !  -  Let  me  turn  from  the 
ftpsof  the  king  H- ha^  heard  my  fee  ret  voice,  and 
(kail  Kiy  blue  eye?   roll,  in   his  { refence  .'—Roe  of  the 

hill. 
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Pleasant  to  the  ear,  faid  Fingal,  is  the  praife 
ofthe  kings  of  men;  when  their  bows  are  ftrong 
in  battle  ;  when  they  foiten  at  the  fight  of  the  fad. 
— Thus  let  my  name  be  renowned,  when  bards 
Ihall  lighten  my  rifingfou!.  Canll,  fonof  Kinfena ; 
take  the  bards  and  raife  a  tomb.  To  night  let 
Connal  dwell,  within  his  narrow  houfe  :  let  not  the 
foul   of  the  valiant  wander  on  the  winds. — Faint 

hill  of  niofs,  toward  thy  dwelling  I  move.  Meet  me, 
ye  breezes  of  Mora,  as  I  move  thro'  the  valley  of  winds. 
— But  why  ftiould  he  afcend  his  ocean  ?— Son  of  heroes, 
my  foul  is  thine  ! —My  ftcps  ftiall  not  move  to  the  de- 
fart  :  the  light  of  Ros-crana  is  here. 

Fingal. 

It  was  the  light  tread  of  aghoft,  the  fair  dweller  of  ed- 
dying winds.     Why  deceiveft  thou  me,  with  my  voice.? 

Here  let  me  reft  in  ihades. Shouldft  thou  ftretch  thy 

white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou  fun-beam  of  Cormac 
of  Erin  ! 

RoS-CRANA. 

He  is  gone !  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim  ;  faint-rolling, 
in  ail  my  tears.  Hut,  there,  I  behold  him,  alone  j  king 
of  Morven,  my  foul  is  thine.  Ah  me!  what  clanging  of 
artnour.'  — Colc-ullaof  Athaisnear  ! — 

Fingal,  as  we  learn  from  the  epifode,  with  which  the 
fourth  book  begins,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Ire- 
land, to  aid  Cormac  Mac-conar  againft  the  infurre6lions 
of  the  Fir-bolg.  It  v/as  then  he  law,  fell  in  love  with, 
and  married  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac. 
Some  traditions  give  this  poem  to  Oillan;  but,  from  fe- 
veral  circumftances,  I  conclude  it  to  be  an  imitation,  but 

a  very  happy  one,  of  the  manner  of  that  poet.  ^ The 

elegance  of  the  fentiment,  and  beauty  of  imagery,  how- 
ever, refer  the  compofition  of  it  to  an  aera  of  remote  an- 
tiquity; for  the  nearer  we  approach  to  our  own  times, 
the  lefs  beautiful  are  thecompolitions  ofthe  bards. 

glimmer 
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glimmers  the  moon  on  Moi-lena,  thro*  the  broad- 
headed  groves  of  the  hill :  raife  ftones,  beneath  its 
beams,  to  all  the  fallen  in  war. — Tho'  no  chiefs 
were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  flrong  in  fight- 
They  were  my  rock  in  danger  :  the  mountain  from 
which  I  fpread  my  eagle-wings. — Thence  am  I  re- 
nowned :  Carrll,  forget  not  the  low. 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rofc 
the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Carril  ftrode  before  them, 
they  are  the  murmur  of  flreams  behind  him.  Si- 
lence dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena,  where  each, 
with  its  own  dark  ftream,  is  winding  between  the 
hills.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  bards,  leflening,  as 
they  moved  along.  I  leaned  forward  from  my 
(hield;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my  foul.  Half- 
formed  the  words  of  my  fong,  burft  forth  upon  the 
wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voice  of 
fpring  around  :  it  pours  its  green  leaves  to  the  fun, 
and  fliakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the  moun- 
tain bee  is  near  it ;  the  hunter  fees  it,  with  joy, 
from  the  blafled  heath. 

Young  Fillan,  at  a  diflance  flood.  His  helmet 
lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is  loofe 
to  the  blaft  :  a  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's  fon.  He 
heard  the  words  of  the  king,  with  joy  ;  and  leaned 
forward  on  his  fpear. 

My  fon,  faid  car-borne  Fingal ;  I  faw  thy  deeds, 
and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  cur  fathers, 
I  faid,  burils  from  its  gathered  cloud. — Thou  art 
brave,  fon  of  Clatho  ;  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife: 
So  did  not  Fioeal  advance,  tho'  he  never  feared  a 

fee 
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Ifoc— Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind;  thej  are 
jthy  ftrength  in  the  field.— Then  (halt  thou  be  long 
Irenowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers. 
jThe  memory  of  the  part  returns,  my  deeds  in  other 
jrears  :  when  firft  I  defcended  from  ocean  on  the 
jreen-valleyed  iile.— We  bend  towards  the  voice 
)f  the  king.  The  moon  looks  abroad  from  her 
:lo^d.  Tht  grey.(kir*ed  mill  is  near,  the  dwelling 
)f  the  ghofts.  ^ 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  fecond  night  continues.  Fingal  relates,  at  the  feaft, 
his  own  firft  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage 
with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  that 
ifland. — The  Irifti  chiefs  convene  in  the  prefence  of 
Cathmor.  The  fiiuation  of  thekingdefcribed.  The 
florj  of  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of 
Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had 
followed  Cathmor  to  the  war.  The  fullcn  behaviour 
of  Foldath,  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle  of  the 
preceding  day,  renews  the  difference  between  him  and 
Malthos;  but  Cathmor,  interpofmg,  ends  it.  The 
chiefs  feaft,  and  hear  the  fong  of  Fonar  the  bard. 
Cathmor  returns  to  reft,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army. 
The  ghoft  of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a 
dream  ;  and  obfcurely  foretels  the  iflue  of  the  war. — 
The  foliioquy  of  the  king.  He  difcovers  SuU-raalJa. 
Morning  comes.    Her  foliioquy  clofes  the  book. 
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♦TDENEATH  an  oak,  faid  the  king,  I  fat  on  Sel- 
-*-'  ma's  ftreamy  rock,  when  Connal  rofe,  from 
the  Tea,  with  the  broken  fpear  of  Duth-caron.  Far- 
diftant  ftood  the  youth,  and  turned  away  his  eyes ; 
for  he  remembered  the  fteps  of  his  father,  on  his 
own  green  hills.  I  darkened  in  my  place  :  dufky 
thoughts  rolled  over  my  foul.  The  kings  of  Erin 
rofe  before  me.  I  half-unfheathed  my  fword. — 
Slowly  approached  the  chiefs ;  they  lifted  up  their 
filent  eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for 
the  burfting  forth  of  my  voice  :  it  was,  to  them,  a 
wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the  mill  away. 

*  This  eplfode  has  an  Immediate  connedlion  with  the 
ftory  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  book.  FIngal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  near  the  pa- 
lace of  Selma,  dlfcovers  Connal  juft  landing  from  Ireland, 
The  danger  which  threatened  Cormac  king  of  Ireland  In- 
duces him  to  fail  immediately  to  that  Iiland — The  ftory 
is  Introduced,  by  the  king,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future  be- 
haviour of  Flllan,  whofe  rallmefa  in  the  preceding  battle 
\i  reprimanded. 

F  I  rsADE 
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I  BADE  my  white  fails  to  rife,  before  the  roar  of 
Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths  looked,  from 
their  waves,  on  Fingal's  bofly  Ihield.  High  on  the 
maft  is  hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  Tea. — But 
when  the  night  came  down,  I  ftruck,  at  times,  the 
warning  bofs :  I  ftruck,  and  looked  on  high,  for 
fiery-haired  Ul-erin  *. 

Nor  wanting  was  the  ftar  of  heaven:  it  tra- 
velled red  between  the  clouds :  I  purfued  the  lovely 
beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep. — With  morn- 
ing, Erin  rofe  in  mift.  We  came  into  the  bay  oi 
Moi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled,  in  the 
bofom  of  echoing  woods. — Here  Cormac,  in  his  fe- 
cret  hall,  avoided  the  ftrength  of  Colc-ulla.  Nor 
he  alone  avoids  the  foe:  the  blue  eye  of  Rof-crana 
is  there  :  Ros-crana  f ,  white-handed  maid,  the 
daughter  of  the  king. 

Grey,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth  the 
aged  fleps  of  Cormac.    He  fmiled,  from  his  waving 

*  Ul-erin,  the  guide  te  Ireland,  a  ftar  known  by  that 
name  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  and  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who 
failed,  by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledonia,  'to 
the  coail  of  Uiilcr.  We  find,  from  this  paflage,  that 
navigation  was  confiderably  advanced,  at  this  time,  among 
the  Cr.'edonians. 

-f-  Ros  crsna,  the  heam  of  the  yif^f-g  fun  ;  Hie  was  tke 
moiher  of  Oliian.  The  Irifh  bards  relate  ftrange  fi<5tions 
conCaning  this  princefs.  The  chara(5ler  given  ofher  here> 
and  in  other  poems  of  ClFian,  does  not  tally  with  their  ac- 
counts. Their  ftories,  however,  cbnceining  Fingal,  if 
they  mean  i'im  by  Fkn  Mnc-Comnaly  are  fo  inconfiftent 
and  notoricutly  fabulous,  that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be 
nientioned  ;  for  they  evidenrly  bear,  along  v/Itb  them,  the 
marksof  late  invention. 

locks, 
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locks,  but  grief  was  m  his  foul.  He  faw  us  few  be- 
fore him,  and  his  figh  arofe. — I  fee, the  arms  of 
Trenmor,  he  faid ;  and  thefe  are  the  fleps  of  the 
king  !  Fingal  !  thou  art  a  beam  of  light  to  Cormac's 
darkened  foul. — Early  is  thy  fame,  my  fon  :  but 
ftrong  arc  the  foes  of  Erin.  They  are  like  the  roar 
of  llreams  in  the  land,  fon  of  car-borne  Comhal. 

Yet  they  may  be  rolled  *  away,  I  faid  in  my 
rlfing  foul.  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble, 
king  of  blue-fhielded  hofls.  Why  fhould  fear  come 
amongfl:  us,  like  a  ghofl  of  night  ?  The  foul  of  the 
valiant  grov/s,  as  foes  increafein  the  field.  Roll  no 
darknefs,  king  of  Erin,  on  the  young  in  war. 

The  burlling  tears  of  the  king  came  down.  He 
feized  my  hand  in  filence. — ''  Race  of  the  daring 
Trenmor,  I  roll  no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou 
burneft  in  the  fire  of  thy  fcithers.  I  behold  thy 
fame.  It  marks  thy  courfe  in  battles,  like  a  ftream 
of  light. But  wait    the   coming  of  Cairbarf: 

*  Cormnc  had  faid  that  the  foes  we:*  ///(<?  t.be  r^^r  of 
/itecms,  and  Fingal  continues  the  metaphor.  The  fpeecii 
of  the  young  heio  is  fpirited,  and  confiftent  with  that  fe- 
date  intrepidity,  which  eminently  diiVmgulfhes  his  cha- 
racter throughout. 

i  Ca'rbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  sfrerwr.rds  king  of 
Ireland.  His  reign  was  {here.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormrc  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthuJ,  -  Cairbar,  the 
Ion  of  Cormac,  long  after  his  fon  Anho  was  grown  to 
man's  eftace,  had,  by  his  wife  Belcanno,  another  fon, 
whofe  name  was  Ferad-artho. — He  v/as  the  on!y  one  re- 
maining of  the  race  of  Conar  the  frft  king  of  Irik'jJ, 
when  Fingal's  expedition  againft  Cairbar  the  fon  of  Bor- 
bar-duthul  happened.  See  more  of  Feiad-artho  in  tiie 
eighth  book. 

F  2  rny 
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irjy  Ton  mufl:  join  thy  rvvord.     He  calls  the  fons  of 
UHin,  from  all  their  diflant  dreams." 

We  came  to  the  hail  of  the  king,  where  it  rofc 
in  the  midil  of  rocks :  rocks,  on  whofe  dark  fides, 
were  the  marks  of  dreams  of  old.  Broad  oaks  bend 
around  with  their  mofs :  the  thick  birch  waves  its 
green  head.  Half-hid,  in  her  fhady  grove,  Ros- 
crana  raifed  the  fong.  Her  white  hands  rofe  on 
the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue-rolling  eyes.  She  was 
like  a  fpirit  *  of  heaven  half-folded  in  the  fkirt  of  a 
cloud. 

Three 

*  The  attitude  of  Ros-crana  is  aptly  illuftrated  by  this 
fimilcj  for  the  ideas  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the  fpirits 
ofthedcceafed,  were  not  fo  gloomy  and  difagreeable,  as 
thofe  of  fuccecding  ages.  The  fpirits  of  women,  it  was 
fuppofed,  retained  that  beauty,  which  they  pofTefled 
while  living,  and  tranfported  themfelves,  from  place  to 
place,  with  that  gliding  motion,  which  Homer  afcribes  to 
the  gods.  The  defcriptions  v.-hich  poets,  lefs  ancient 
than  Oluan,  have  left  us  of  thofe  beautliul  figures,  that 
appeared  fometiir.es  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and  pidurefque. 
'i  hey  compare  them  to  the  rain-boiu  on  Jir earns  ;  or, 
the  i^liding  of  Jun-h earns  on  the  hills.  I  fhall  here  tranflatc 
a  palfage  of  an  old  fong,  where  both  thefe  beautiful  images 
are  mentioned  together. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from 
the  v/ar,  underfrood  that  his  wife  or  miftrefs  v/as  dead. 
1  he  bard  introduces  him  fpeak'ng  the  following  foJiloquy, 
when  he  came,  within  fight  of  the  place,  where  he  had 
left  her,  at  his  departure. 

"  My  foul  darkens  in  forrov/.  I  behold  not  the  fmoak 
of  my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my  ftreams.  Silence 
dwells  in  the  valley  of  trees 

*'  Is  that  a  rafn-bow  on  Crunath?  It  flies:— and  the' 
fk\  is  dark.     Again,  thou  moved,  bright,  Qn  the  heath, 

thou 
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Three  days  we  feafled  sit  Moi-lena :  fhe  rofe 
bright  amidft  my  troubled  foul. — Cormac  beheld 
me  dark.  He  gave  the  white-bofomed  maid. — She 
came  with  bending  eye,  amidfl:  the  wandering  of 
her  heavy  locks. — She  came. — Strait  the  battle 
roared. — Colc-ulla  came :  I  took  my  fpear.  My 
fword  rofe,  v/ith  my  people,  againft  the  ridgy  foe 
Alnecma  fled.  Colc-ulla  fell.  Fingal  returned  with 
fame. 

He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan,  who  fights,  in  the 
ilrength  of  his  people.  The  bard  purfues  his  fteps, 
thro'  the  land  of  the  foe. — Biit  he  who  fights  alone ; 
few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times.  He  fliines,  to- 
day, a  mighty  light.  To-morrow,  he  is  low. 
One  fong  contauis  his  fame.  His  name  is  on  one 
dark  field.  He  is  forgot,  but  where  his  tomb  iev.ds 
forth  the  tufts  of  grafs. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  en  Mora  of  the 
roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cor.mul, 
poured  down  the  pleafant  fong.  Sleep  defcended, 
in  the  found,  on  the  broad -fivir ted  hoil.  Carril  re- 
turned, with  the  bards,  from  the  comb  of  Dun- 
lora's  king.     The  voice  of  morning  fhall  not  come, 

thou   fun-beam  cloathed   in  a  fhower  !  — Hah  !  it  fs  flie, 
uiy  love  :   her  gliding  courle  on  the  bofom  of  winds!" 

In  fucceeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-cranapaired  into 
2  proverb  i  and  the  higheft  compliment,  that  couid  be 
paid  to  a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  peribn  \vi:h  t/je 
Auughier  of  Cormac. 

'S  tu  fein  an  Ros-crana. 
Siol  Chormacc  na  n'ioma  Ian. 

F  -;  .  to 
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to  the  dufky  bed  of  the  hero.     No  more  ihalt  thou 
hear  the  tread  of  roes,  around  thy  narrow  houfe. 

*  As  roll  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor  of 
night,  when  they  brighten  their  fides,  with  its 
light,  along  the  heaving  fea:  fo  gathered  Erin, 
around  the  gleaming  form  of  Atha's  king.  He, 
tall  in  the  midil,  carelefs  lifts,  at  times,  his  fpear  : 
as  fwells  or  falls  the  found  of  Fonar's  diltant  harp. 

t  Near  him  leaned,  againfl  a  rock,  Sul-mal- 

U* 

*  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  Irlfli  camp.  The 
images  introduced  here  are  magnificent,  and  have  that 
lort  oi  terrible  beauty,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  which 
occurs  fo  frequently  in  the  compofuions  of  Oflian.  The 
troubled  motion  of  the  army,  and  the  fedate  and  carelefs 
attitude  of  Cathmor,  forma  contraft,  which,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  heightens  the  features  of  defcription, 
and  Is  calculated  to  enliven  poetry. 

f  In  order  to  illullrate  this  paflage,  I  fball  give,  here, 
the  hiftory  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it 
from  other  poems.  The  nation  of  the  FIrbolg  who  in- 
habited the  fouth  of  Ireland,  being  originally  defcended 
from  the  Belgse,  who  poflefled  the  fouth  and  fouth  weft 
coafb  of  Britain,  kept  up,  for  many  ages,  an  amicable 
correfpondence  with  their  mother-country ;  and  fent  aid 
to  the  Britifh  Belg^e,  when  they  were  prelfed  by  the  Ro- 
n-ians  or  other  new  comers  from  the  continent.  Con-mor, 
king  of  Inis-huna,  (that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is 
over-agalnft  the  Iriih  coaft)  being  attacked,  by  what  ene- 
my is  not  mentioned,  fent  for  aid  to  Cairbar,  lordof  Atha, 
the  moft  potent  chief  of  the  Firboig.  Cairbar  difpatched 
his  brother  Cathmor  to  the  afllftancc  of  Con-mor.  Cath- 
mor, after  various  vicifTitudes  of  fortune,  put  an  end  to 
the  v/ar,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  refidence  of  Con-mor. 
There,  at  a  feaft,  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Con-mor, 
fell  defperately  in  love  v;ith  Cathmor,  who,  before  her 
palfion  was  dilclofed,  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  bro- 
ther 
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la  *  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bofomed daughter  of 
Conmor  king  of  Inis-huna.  To  his  aid  came  blue- 
fhielded  Cathmor,  and  rolled  his  foes  away.  Sul- 
malla  beheld  him  ftately  in  the  hall  of  feafls;  nor 
carelcfs  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long- 
haired maid. 

The  third  day  arofe,  and  Fithil  f  came  from, 
Erin  of  the  ftreams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of  the 
fhield  on  :|:  Morven,  and  the  danger  of  red-haired 

Cairbar. 

ther  Cairbar,  upon  the  news  of  the  Intended  expedition 
ofFingril,  to  re-eftablifli  ihefamiiy  of  Conar  on  the  Irl(h 
throne. — The  wind  being  contrary,  Cathmor  remained, 
for  three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay,  during  v;hich  time 
Sul-maJla  dlfgulfed  herfcJfin  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior, 
and  came  to  otFer  him  her  fervice,  in  the  war,  Cathmor 
accepted  of  the  propofal,  failed  for  Ireland,  and  arrived 
in  Ulfter  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar. 

*  Sul-msilh^JJoiu/y-rc/Iing  eyes.  Qzon-moi,  mild  and 
tall.      Inis-huna,  green  ijland. 

f  Fithil,  an  inferior  hard.  It  may  either  be  taken 
here  for  the  proper  name  of  a  man,  or  in  the  literal  fenfe, 
as  the  bards  were  the  heralds  and  mefTengers  of  thof^ 
times.  Cathmor,  it  is  probable,  was  abfent,  when  the  re- 
bellion of  his  brother  Cairbar,  and  the  afTaflination  of 
Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  happened.  The  traditions, 
which  are  handed  down  with  the  poem,  fay,  that  Cath- 
mor and  his  followers  had  only  arrived,  from  Inis-huna, 
three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which  fufficiently 
clears  his  charadler  from  any  imputation  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy,  with  his  brother. 

\  The  ceremony  which  was  ufed  by  Fingal,  when  he 
prepared  for  an  expedition,  is  related,  by  Ofiian,  in  on« 
of  his  leiTer  poems.  A  bard,  at  midnight,  went  to  the 
hall,  where  the  tribes  feafted  upon  folemn  occafions,  raifed 
I  the  tjoar-fongy  and  thrice  called  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed 
anceftors  to  come,  on  their  clouds,  to  behold  the  adions 
of  their  children.  He  then  fixed  ih^JhieU  of  Trenmor^ 
F  4  oa 
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Cairbar.  Cathmor  raifed  the  fail  at  Cluba:  but 
the  winds  were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  he  re* 
mained  on  the  coaft,  and  turned  his  eyes  on  Con- 
mor's  halls. — He  remembered  the  daughter  of 
Grangers,  and  his  figh  arofe. — Now  when  the  winds 
awaked  the  wave  :  from  the  hill  came  a  youth  in 
arms ;  to  lift  the  fword  with  Cathmor  in  his  echo- 
ing fields. — It  was  the  white-armed  Sul-malla:  fe- 
cret  {he  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet.  Her  fteps  were 
in  the  path  of  the  king  ;  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled 
with  joy,  when  he  lay  by  his  roaring  ftreams. — But 
Cathmor  thought,  that,  on  Lumon,  fhe  ftill  pur- 
fued  the  roes ;  or,  fair  on  a  rock,  flretched  her 
white  hand  to  the  wind  ;  to  feel  its  courfe  from 
Inis-fail,  the  green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had 
promifed  to  return,  with  his  white- bofomed  fails. — 
The  maid  is  near  thee,  king  of  Atha,  leaning  on 
her  rock. 

The  tali  forms  of  the  chiefs  flood  around  ;  all 
but  dark- browed  Foldaih  *.     He  ftood  beneath  a 

diilant 

on  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selina,  ftrilcing  it,  at  times,  v/ith 
the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear,  and  finging  the  v/ar-fong  be- 
tween. Thus  he  did,  for  three  fucceffive  nights,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  meffcngers  were  difpatched  to  convene 
the  tribes  ;  or,  as  Oinanexpreifes  it,  to  call  them  from  all 
their  f  reams.  This  phrafe  alludes  to  the  fituation  of  the 
refidences  of  the  clans,  v.'hich  were  generally  fixed  in  val- 
ley?, where  the  torrents  of  the  neighbouring  mountains 
were  coiledted  into  one  body,  and  became  large  ftrenms  or 
rivers. — Hhe  lifting  up  cf  the  flndd,  was  the  phrafe  for 
beginning  a  war. 

*  The  furlv  attitude  of  Foldath  Is  a  proper  preamble  to 
bis  after-behavicur.     Chaffed  with  the  difappcinnnent  of 

th; 
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diftant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  foul.  His 
bu(hy  hair  whililes  in  wind.  At  time%  burds  the 
humofafong. — He  flruck  the  tree,  at  length,  ia 
wrath  ;  and  ruilied  before  the  king. 

Calm  and  ftiitely,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak,  arofe 
the  form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round 
his  blufiiing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light. 
Soft  was  his  voice  in  Clon-ra  *,  in  the  valley  of 
his  fathers ;  when  he  touched  the  harp,  in  the  hall, 
rear  his  roaring  ftreams. 

King  of  Erin,  faid  the  youth,  now  is  the  time 
of  feafls.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arife,  and  roll  the 
night  away.     The  foul  returns,  from   fong,  more 

terrible  to  war. Darknefs  fettles  on  Inis-fail  ' 

from  hill  to  hill  bend  the  fkirted  clouds.  Far  and 
grey,  on  the  heath,  the  dreadful  ftrides  cf  ghofls 
are  feen  :  the  ghofts  of  thofe  who  fell  bend  for- 
ward to  their  fong. Bid  thou  the  harps  to  rife,. 

and  brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wandering  blafts. 

Be  all  the  dead  forgot,  faid  Foldath's  burning 
wrath.  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field,  and  fhall  I  hear 
the  fong  ?  Yet  was  not  my  courfe  harjr.lefs  in  bat- 
tle :  blood  was  a  flream  around  my  fleps.  But  the 
feeble  were  behind  me,  and  the  foe  has  efcaped  my 
fvvord. In  Clonra's  vale  touch   thou  the  harp  ; 

the  viclory  which  he  promlfed  himfejf,  he  becomes  puf- 
fionate  and  over-bearing.  The  quarrel  which  fucceedj 
between  him  and  iVIahhos  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  by 
the  poet,  to  raife  the  characfter  of  Cathaior,  whofe  fupe- 
rior  worth  fhines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of  ending  the 
dlrrerence  between  the  chiefs. 

'  *  Qhon-^&Va,  ^Minding fe! J.  The //6  are  feldom  nro- 
nounced  auJljiy  in  ths  Galic  language. 

E  5  let 
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let  Dura  anfwer  to  thy  voice ;  while  fome  maid 
looks,  from  the  wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks, 
• — Fly  from  Lubar's  echoing  plain  :  it  is  the  field  of 
heroes. 

King  of  Tcmora  *,  Malthos  faid,  it  is  thine  to 
lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on  the 
dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blaft  thou  haft  pad  over 
hofts,  and  laid  them  low  in  blood ;  but  who  has 
heard  thy  words  returning  from  the  field  ? — The 
wrathful  delight  in  death  :  their  remembrance  refts 
on  the  wounds  of  their  fpear.'  Strife  is  folded  in 
their  thoughts :  their  words  are  ever  heard. — Thy 
courfe,  chief  of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled  dream. 
The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path  :  but  others  alfo 
lift  the  fpear.  We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee  ; 
but  the  foe  was  flrong. 

The  king  beheld  the  rifing  rage,  and  bending 
forward  of  either  chief;  for,  half-uniheathed,  they 
held  their  fwords,  and  rolled  their  filent  eyes. — ' 
Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had 
rot  thewfath  of  Cathmor  burned.  He  drew  his 
fv/ord  ;  it  gleamed  thro'  niglit,  to  the  high-flaming 
oak. 

Sons  of  pride,  faid  the  king,  allay  your  fwelling 
fouls.  Retire  in  night. — Why  Ihould  my  rage  arife  ? 
should  I  contend  with  both  in  arms— It  is  no  time 
for  flrife.     Retire,  ye  clouds,  at  my  feafl.     Awake 

*  This  fpcech  of  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a  fevere  re- 
piiiTisnd  to  the  blulterlng  behaviour  of  Foldath.  It  a- 
boLinds  with  that  laconic  eloquence,  and  indirect  manner 
of  addrefs,  which  is  fo  juftly  admired  in  the  Ihort  fpeeci* 
of  Ajax,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad. 

my 
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my  foul  no  more. They  funk  from  the  king  on 

either  fide  ;  Hke  *  two  columns  of  morning  mifl:, 
when  the  fun  rifes,  between  them,  on  his  gUtter- 
ing  rocks.  Dark  is  their  roUing  on  either  fide ; 
each  towards  its  reedy  pool. 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  fead.  They  looked, 
at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  ftrode,  on  his 
rock,  amidft  his  fettling  foul. — The  hoft  lay,  at 
length,  on  the  field  ;  fleep  defcended  on  Moi-lera. 
— The  voice  of  Fonar  rofe  alone,  beneath  his  dif- 
tant  tree.  It  rofe  in  the  praife  of  Cathmor  fon  of 
Larthon  f  of  Lumon.  But  Cathmor  did  not  hear 
his  praife.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of  a  ftream.  The 
ruflling  breeze  of  night  flew  over  his  vvhiftling 
locks. 

Cairbar 

*  The  poet  could  fcarcely  find,  in  all  nature,  a  com- 
parifon  fo  favourable  as  this,  to  the  fuperioricy  of  Cath-- 
inor  over  his  two  chiefs.  I  fhail  iliuftrate  this  paflage 
with  another  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  poem,  jull 
now  in  my  hands. — "  As  che  fun  is  above  the  vapours, 
which  his  beams  have  raifed  ;  fo  is  the  foul  of  the  king 
above  the  fons  of  fear.  They  roll  dark  belov/  him  ;  he 
rejoices  in  the  robe  of  his  beams.  But  v/hen  feeble  deeds 
wander  on  the  foul  of  the  king,  he  is  a  daricened  fun  rolled 
along  the  fky  :  the  valley  is  fad  below  :  flowers  wither 
beneath  the  drops  of  the  night." 

-|-  Lear-thon, /£Yz-'u;.7'i'^,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  thaf 
colony  of  the  Fir-bolg,  which  firll  migrated  into  Ireland. 
Larthon  s  tirll:  fetilement  in  that  country  is  related  in  the 
feventh  book.  He  was  the  anceftor  ol  Cathmor ;  and  is 
here  called   La'thon  of  Lumon,  from  a  hi^h  hiii  of  that 

namein  Inis  huna,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Fir-bo!g. 

The  poet  preferves  the  charader  of  Cathmor  throughout. 
He  had  menuoned,  in  the  firfh  book,  the  averfion  of  thr.c 
chief  to  pralie,  and  we  find  hiai  here  lying  at  the  fide  of 
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Cairear  came  to  his  dreams,  hah'-feen  from 
his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in  his  face : 
he  had  heard  the  fong  of  Carril  *. — A  blaft  fuf- 
tained  his  dark-fh-irted  cloud  ;  which  he  feized  in  the 
bofom  of  night,  as  he  rofe,  with  his  fame,  towards 
his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed  with  the  noifc  of  the 
fiream,  he  poured  his  feeble  words. 
:  Toy  met  the  foul  of  Cathmor :  his  voice  was 
heard  on  Moi-lena.     The  bard  gave  his  fong  to 

a  ftream,  that  the  noife  of  it  might  drown  the  voice  of 
Fonar,  who,  according  to  the  cuftoni  of  the  times,  fung 
his  eulogi'Jm  in  his  f<T;(?;7//r§'/o;7^.  Tho' other  chiefs,  as 
v/ell  as  Cathmor,  might  beaverfe  to  hear  their  ownpraife, 
we  find  it  the  univerfai  policy  of  the  times,  to  allow  the 
bards  to  be  as  extravagant  as  they  pleafed  In  their  enco- 
miums on  the  leaders  of  armies,  in  the  prefence  of  their 
people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability  to  judge 
for  themfelves,  received  the  characters  of  their  princes, 
entirely  upon  the  faith  of  the  bards.  The  good  effe^ls 
which  an  high  opinion  of  its  ruler  has  upon  a  community, 
are  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  -,  on  the  other 
hand,  d'\(inn\  of  the  abilities  of  leaders  produces  the  woill: 
conlecjuences. 

*  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  by  the  orders  of  Oiuan, 
C\in<r  the  funeral  elegy  at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  See  the 
fecond  book,  towards  the  end.  In  all  the  poems  of  Of- 
fian,  the  vifit  of  ghoiis,  to  their  living  friends,  arefliort, 
and  their  language  obfcure,  both  which  circumflances  tend 
to  throw  a  folemn  gloom  on  thefe  fupernatural  fcenes. 
Tov.-ards  the  latter  end  of  the  fpeech  oftheghoftof 
Cairbar,  he  foretels  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by  enume- 
rating thofe  fignals  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
liiues,  preceded  the  death  ot  a  perfon  renowned.  It  was 
thought  that  the  gbotb  of  deceafed  bards  fung,  for  three 
night^s  pieccding  the  death  (near  the  place  where  his  tomb 
was  to  beraifed)  round  an  unfubftantial  figure  which  re- 
prefented  the  body  of  theperlba  who  was  to  die. 

Cairbar: 
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Calrbar  : '  he  travels  on  the  wind.  My  form  is  in 
my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a-terrible  light, 
which  winds  thro'  the  defart,  in  a  ftormy  night. — 
No  bard  Ihall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb,  when  thou 
art  lowly  laid.  The  fons  of  fong  love  the  valiant. 
— Cathmor,  thy  name  is  a  pleafant  gale.—- The 
mournful  founds  arife  !  On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a 

voice  ! Louder  ftill,  ye  fhadowy  ghofts !  the  dead 

were  full  of  fame. — Shrilly  fwells  the  feeble  found. 
— The  rougher  blaft  alone  is  heard  ! — Ah,  foon  is 
Cathmor  low  ! 

Rolled  into  himfcif  he  fievv,  wide  on  the  bo- 
fom  of  his  blafl:.  The  old  oak  felt  his  departure, 
and  fhook  its  whiflling  head.  The  king  flarted 
from  reft,  and  took  his  deathful  fpear.  He  lifts  his 
eyes  around.     He  fees  but  dark-f!drted  night. 

*  It  was  the  voice  of  the  king;  but  now  his 
form  is  gone.  Unmarked  is  your  path  in  the  air, 
ye  children  of  the  night.  Often,  like  a  reflefled 
beam,  are  ye  feen  in  the  defart  wild  ;  but  ye  retire 
in  your  blafts  before  our  fteps  approach. — Go  then, 
ye  feeble  race  !  knowledge  with  you  there  is  none. 
Your  joys  are  v/eak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  our 
reft,  or  the  light-winged  thought  that  flies  acrofs 
the  foul. — Shall  Cathmor  foon  be  low  ?  Darkly  laid 
in  his   narrow   houfe  ?  where   no  morning  comes 

*  ThefolIIoquyof  Cathmor  abounds  with  that  mag- 
nanimity and  love  of  fame  v/hich  conftitute  the  hero. 
Tho'  ftaggered  at  nrft  with  the  prcdi<5t:on  of  Cairbar's 
ghoft,  he  foon  comforts  himfelfwlth  the  agreeable  prof- 
pe<5l  of  his  future  renown  ;  and,  like  Achilles,  prefers  a 
/hort  and  glorious  life,  to  an  obfcurc  length  of  years  in  re- 
tirement and  eafe. 

with 
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with  her  half-opened  eyes. — Away,  thou  (hade  !  to 
fight  is  mine,  all  further  thought  away  !  I  rufh 
forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  feize  my  beam  of  fame. — 
In  the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the  little  *  foul. 
— Years  roll  on,  feafons  return,  but  he  is  dill  un- 
known.— In  a  blad  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays 
his  grey  head  low.  His  ghofl  is  rolled  on  the  va- 
pour of  the  fenny  field.  Its  courfe  is  never  on  hills, 
or  mofly  vales  of  wind. — So  fhall  not  Cathmor  de- 
part, no  boy  in  the  field  was  he,  who  only  marks 
the  bed   of  roes  upon  the  echoing  hills.     My  if- 

*  From  this  pafTage  we  learn  in  what  extreme  contempt 
an  indolent  and  unwarlike  life  was  held  In  thofe  days  of 
hcroifm.  Whatever  a  phllofopher  may  fay,  in  praife  of 
quiet  and  retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinking,  but  they 
weaken  and  debafe  the  human  mind.  When  the  faculties 
of  the  foul  are  not  exerted,  they  lofe  their  vigour,  and 
low  and  circumfcribed  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and 
enlarged  ideas.  Aftion,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  vicilfi- 
tudes  of  fortune  which  attend  it,  call  forth,  by  turns,  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exercifing,  itrengthen 
them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  great  and  opulent  ftates,  when 
property  and  indolence  arc  lecured  to  individuals,  we  fcl- 
dom  meet  with  that  ftrength  of  mind,  which  is  fo  com- 
mon in  a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilisation.  It  is  a 
curious,  but  jufl,  obfervation  ;  that  great  kingdoms  fel- 
dom  produce  great  charadlers,  which  muft  be  altogether 
attributed  to  that  indolence  and  dilfipation,  which  are  the 
infcparable  companions  of  too  much  property  and  fecu- 
rity.  Rome,  it  is  certain,  had  mare  real  great  men  with- 
in it,  when  its  power  was  confined  wkhin  the  narrov/ 
bounds  of  Latium,  than  when  its  dominion  extended  over 
ell  the  known  v/orld  ;  and  one  petty  ftare  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  had,  perhaps,  as  much  genuine  fplrit  in  it,  as 
the  two  Britilh  kingdoms  united.  As  a  ilate,  we  are  much 
more  powerful  than  our  anceftora,  but  we  would  lofe  by 
comparing  individuali  with  them. 

fViin- 
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fuing  forth  was  with  kings,  and  my  joy  in  dreadful 
plains  ;  where  broken  hofls  are  rolled  away,  like 
feas  before  the  wind. 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in 
his  rifmg  foul  :  valour,  like  a  pleafant  flame,  is 
gleaming  within  his  bread.  Stately  is  his  ftride  on 
the  heath  :  the  beam  of  eaft  is  poured  around.  He 
faw  his  grey  hod  on  the  field,  wide-fpreading  their 
ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced,  like  a  fpirit  of  hea- 
ven, whofe  fteps  come  forth  on  his  feas,  when  he 
beholds  them  peaceful  round,  and  all  the  winds  are 
laid.  But  foon  he  awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls 
them  large  to  fome  echoing  coaft. 

On  the  rufhy  bank  of  a  ftream,  flept  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-huna.  The  helmet  *  had  fallen  from 
her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the  lands  of  her  fa- 
thers. There  morning  was  on  the  field  :  grey 
ftreams  leapt  down  from  the  rocks,  and  the  breezes, 
in  {hadowy  waves,  fly  over  the  rufliy  fields.  There 
is  the  found  that  prepares  for  the  chafe ;  and  the 
moving  of  warriors  from  the  hall. — But  tall  above 
the  reft  is  the  hero  of  dreamy  Atha  :  he  bends  his 
eye  of  love  on  Sul-malla,  from  his  fl:ately  fteps. 
She  turns,  with  pride,  her  face  away,  and  carelefs 
bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when  Atha's 
warrior  came.  He  faw  her  fair  face  before  him,  in  the 

•  The  difcovery  which  fucceeds  this  circumftance  la 
well  imagined,  and  naturally  conduced.  The  filence  of 
Cathmor  upon  this  occafion  Is  more  expreffive  of  the 
emotions  of  his  foul,  than  any  fpeech  which  the  poet  could 
put  into  his  mouth. 

midii 
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midit  of  her  wandering  locks.  He  knew  the  maid 
of  Liimon.  What  Ihould  Cathmor  do  ? — His  figh 
arofe  :  his  tears  came  down.  But  ftraight  he 
turned  away. — This  is  no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to 
wake  thy  fecret  foul.  The  battle  is  rolled  before 
thee  like  a  troubled  flream. 

He  ftruck  that  warning  bofs  *,  where  indwelt  the 
voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around  him  like  the  found 
of  eagle-wings. — Sul-malla  ftarted  from  fleep,  in 
her  difordered  locks.  She  feized  the  helmet  from 
e.arth,  and  trembled  in  her  place.  Why  fhould 
they  know  in  Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna  ? 
for  (lie  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  the 
pride  of  her  foul  arofe. 

Her  fteps  are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue-winding 
fti^eam  f  of  a  vale  :  where  dwelt  the  dark-brown 
hind  ere  yet  the  war  arofe.  Thither  came  the  voice 
of  Cathmor,  at  times,  to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her 
foul  is  darkly  fad  ;  ihe  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

X  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed  :  they  are 

rolled 

*  In  order  to  underftand  this  pan*age,  it  Is  neceffary  to 
look  to  the  defcrlption  of  Cathmor's  ihield,  which  the 
poet  has  given  us  in  the  feventh  book.  This  fhield  had 
feven  principal  bo ffes,  the  found  of  each  of  which,  when 
ftruck  with  a  fpear,  conveyed  a  particular  order  from  the 
king  to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  of  them,  as  here, 
was  the  fignal  for  the  army  to  aflemble. 

f  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lona  to  which  Sul-malla 
afterwards  retired. 

X  Of  all  paifages  in  the  works  of  Oinan  thefe  lyric 
pieces  lofe  moft,  by  a  literal  profe  tranflation,  as  the 
beautv  of  them  does  not  fo  much  depend  on  the  ftrength 
of  thought,  as  on  theeleganceofexpreffion  and  harmony 
of  numbers.     It  has  been  obferved,  that  an  authoj  is  put 

to 
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rolled  away  from  my  foul.  I  hear  not  the  chafe 
in  my  land.  I  am  concealed  in  the  fkirt  of  war. 
I  look  forth  from  my  cloud,  but  no  beam  appears 
to  light  my  path.  I  behold  my  warrior  low  ;  for 
the  broad-fhielded  king  is  near ;  he  that  overcomes 
in  danger ;  Fingal  of  the  fpears. — Spirit  of  depart- 
ed Conmor,  are  thy  fteps  on  the  bofom  of  winds  ? 
Comefl  thou,  at  times,  to  other  lands,  father  of 
fad  Sulmalla.^  Thou  doft  come,  for  I  have  heard 
thy  voice  at  night ;  while  yet  I  rofe  on  the  wave 
to  ftreamy  lois-fail.  The  ghoft  of  fathers,  they 
fay  *,  can  feize  the  fouls  of  their  race,  while  they 

behold 

to  the  fcvereft  teft,  when  he  Is  ftript  of  the  ornaments  of 
verfification,  and  delivered  down  in  another  language  In 
profe.  Thofe,  theretore,  who  have  feen  how  awkward 
a  figure  even  Hoir.er  and  Virgil  make,  in  a  verfion  of  this 
fort,  will  think  the  better  of  the  compofitions  of  Ofllan. 

*  Con-mor,the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  killed  in  that 
war,  from  which  Cathmor  delivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar 
his  foa  fucceeded  Conmor.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  when  a  perfon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  mifery, 
which  could  admit  of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghoils  of 
his  anceflors  called  his  foul  a^ay.  This  fupernatural 
kind  of  death  was  called  the  'voice  of  the  dead ;  and  is  be- 
lieved by  the  fu  per  III  clous  vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  who  give 
more  univerfal  credit  to  apparitions,  and  the  vifits  of  the 
ghoils  of  the  deceafed  to  their  friends,  than  the  common 
highlandcrs.  This  Is  to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  lead, 
to  the  fituation  of  the  country  they  poifefs,  as  to  that  cre- 
dulous difpofition  which  diih'nguiflies  an  unenlightened 
people.  As  their  bufmefs  was  feeding  of  cattle,  in  dark 
aod  extenfive  defaVts,  To  their  journeys  lay  over  wide  and 
unfrequented  heaths,  where,  often,  they  v/cre  obliged 
to  lleep  in  the  open  air,  amidft  the  whiftling  of  winds, 
and  roar  of  waterfalls.     The  gloominefs  of  the  fcenes 

around 
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behold  them  lonely  in  the  mldf]:  of  woe.  Call 
me,  my  father,  when^  the  king  is  low  on  earth  j 
for  then  I  fhall  be,  lonely  in  the  midfl  of  woe. 

around  them  was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  dlfpofitlon 
of  mind,  which  mod  readily  recelv^es  iaiprefllons  of  the 
extraordinary  and  fupernatural  kind.  Failing  afleep  in 
this  gloomy  mood,  and  their  dreams  being  difturbed  by 
the  noifc  of  the  elements  around,  it  is  no  matter  of  won- 
der, that  they  thought  they  heard  the  'voice  of  the  dead. 
This  <voiceof  the  dead.,  however,  was,  perhaps,  no  more 
thana/liriller  whiftle  of  the  winds  in  an  old  tree,  or  in 
the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock.  It  is  to  this  caufe  I 
afcribe  thofe  many  and  improbable  tales  of  ghofls,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  highlandj :  for  in  other  refpe^ts,  we 
do  not  tind  that  the  highlanders  arc  more  credulous  than 
their  neighbours. 
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OssiAN,  after  a  fliort  addref?  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  de- 
fcribes  the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either  fide 
of  the  river  Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fil- 
lan  J  but,  at  the  fame  time,  orders  Gaul,  the  Ton  of 
MornI,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  pre- 
ceding battle,  to  afTifi:  hini  with  his  coun  cl.  The  army 
of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded  by  Foidath.  The  gene- 
ral onfet  is  defcribed.  The  great  adllons  of  Flllan.  He 
kills  Rothmarand  Cuhnin.  But  when  Flllan  conquers. 
In  one  wing,  Foidath  prefles  hard  on  the  other.  He 
wounds  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno,  and  puts  the 
whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with  himfelf, 
and,  at  lall,  refolves  to  put  a  (lop  to  the  progrefs  of 
Foidath,  by  engaging  him  in  fingle  combat. — When 
the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  another, 
Fillan  came  fuddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid  ;  engag- 
ed Foidath,  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  of  Mal- 
thos  towards  the  fallen  Foidath.  Fillan  purs  the  whole 
army  of  the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book  doles  with 
an  addrefs  to  Ciatho,  the  mother  of  that  heio. 
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•'T*^  HOU  dweller  between      the  Ihields   that 

•*-      hang,  on  high,   in  OfTian's   hall,  defcend 

from  thy  place,   O    harp,  and   let  me  hear   thy 

voice. 

*  Thefe  abrupt  addreifes  give  great  life  to  the  poetry 
of  Oflian.  They  are  all  in  a  lyric  mcafure.  The  old 
men,  who  retain,  on  memory,  the  compofitions  of  Of- 
fian,  ihew  much  fatisfaffllon  when  they  come  to  thofe 
parts  of  them,  which  are  in  rhime,  and  take  great  pains 
to  explain  their  beauties,  and  inculcate  the  meaning  of 
their  obfolete  phrafes,  on  the  minds  of  their  hearers. 
This  attachment  does  not  proceed  from  the  fuperior 
beauty  of  thefe  lyric  pieces,  but  rather  from  a  tafte  for 
rhime,  which  the  modern  bards  have  eftablifhed  among 
the  highlanders.  Having  no  genius  themfelves  for  the 
fublime  and  pathetic,  they  placed  the  whole  beauty  of 
poetry  in  the  returning  harmony  of  fimilar  founds.  The 
feducing  charms  of  rhime  foon  weaned  their  countrymen 
from  that  attachment  they  long  had  to  the  recitative  of 
Oflian:  and,  tho'  they  ftiil  admired  his  compofitions,  their 
admiration  was  founded  more  on  his  antiquity,  and  the 
detail  of  fads  which  he  gave,  than  on  his  poetical  ex- 
cellence.   Rhiming,  in  procefs  of  time,  became  fo  much 

reduced 
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voice. — Son  of  Alpln,  flrike  the  (Iring  ;  thou  muft 
awake  the  foul  of  the  bard.  The  murmur  of  Lo- 
ra's  *  flream  has  rolled  the  tale  away.— I  ftand  in 
the  cloud  of  years:  few  are  its  openings  towards 
the  pad,  and  when  the  vifion  comes  it  is  but  dim 
and  dark. — ■!  hear  thee,  harp  of  Cona,  my  foul  re- 
turns, like  a  breeze,  which  the  fun  brings  back  to 
the  vale,  where  dwelt  the  lazy  mift. 

f  LuBAR  is  bright  before  me,  in  the   windings 
of  its  vale.     On  either  fide,  on  their  hills,  rife  the 

tall 

reduced  Into  a  fyftem,  and  was  fo  univerfally  underilood, 
that  every  cowherd  compofed  tolerable  verfes.  Thefe 
poems,  it  is  true,  were  a  defcriptlon  of  nature  ;  but  ol 
nature  in  its  rudeft  form  ;  a  group  of  unlnterefting  idea? 
drelfed  out  in  the  flowing  harmony  of  monotonous  verfes 
Void  of  merit  as  thofe  vulgar  compofiiions  were,  the) 
fell  little  fhort  of  the  produdtions  of  the  regular  bards  j  foi 
when  all  poetical  excellence  is  confined  to  founds  alone 
it  is  within  the  power  of  every  one  pofltfled  of  a  gooc 
ear, 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned  ;  it  was  a  fmall  and  rapic 
ftream  in  the  neighbourhood  ofSelma.  7Jiere  is  no  vef- 
tige  of  this  name  now  remaining  ;  tho'  it  appears  from  s 
very  old  fong,  which  the  tranflator  has  teen,  that  one  ol 
the  fmall  rivers  on  the  north  well  coaft  was  called  Loxi 
fome  centuries  ago. 

f  From  the  feveral  pafiages  in  the  poem  we  may  forrc 
a  diilinfl  idea  of  the  fcene  of  the  adtion  of  Temora.  Ai 
a  fmall  dif^ance  from  one  another  rofe  the  hills  of  Mora 
and  Lona  ;  the  firft  pofTelled  by  Fingal,  the  fecond  b; 
the  army  of  Cathmor.  7  hrough  the  intermediate  p'aii: 
ran  the  fmall  river  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  v/hich  all  the 
battles  were  fought,  excepting  that  between  Cairbar  and 
Ofcar,  related  in  the  hrll  book.  7 his  laft  mentionec 
engagement  happened,  to  the  north  of  the  hill  of  Mora 
of  which  Fingal  took  poiTeflion,  after  the  army  of  Cairbai. 
fell  back  to  that  of  Cajhrnor.     At   fome  diftance,   bu 

with  ii 
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tall  forms  of  the  kings;  their  people  are  poured 
around  them,  bending  forward  to  their  words ;  as 
.if  their  fathers  fpoke,  defcending  from  their  winds. 
- — But  the  kings  were  like  two  rocks  in  the  midft, 
each  with  its  dark  head  of  pines,  when  they  are 
feen  in  the  defart,  above  the  low-failing  mift.  High 
on  iheir  face  are  flreams,  which  fpread  their  foam 
on  blails. 

•  Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured  Erin,  like 
the  found  of  fiame.  Wide  they  came  down  to 
Lubar  ;  before  them  is  the  flride  of  Foldath.  But 
Cathmor  retired  to  his  hill,  beneath  his  bending 
oaks.  The  tumbling  of  a  ftream  is  near  the  king  ; 
he  lifts,  at  times,  his  gleaming  fpear.  It  was  a  flame 
to  his  people,  in  the  midil  of  war.  Near  him 
flood  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  leaning  on  her 
rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  over  the  flrife :  her 
foul  delighted  not  in  blood.  A  valley*  fpreads' 
green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three  blue  fireams. 
The  fun  is  there  in  filence ;  and  the  dun  moun- 
tain-roes come  down.  On  thefe  are  turned  the 
eyes  of  Inis-huna's   white-bofomed  maid. 

within  fight  of  Mora,  tov/ards  the  v/efi,   Lubar   ifuied 
from  the  mountain  of  Crommal,  and,  after  a  Ihort  courfe 
-  thro'  the  plain  of  Moi-lena,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea 
near  the  field  of  battle.     Behind  the  mountain  of  Crom- 
mal ran    the   fniall  llreani  of  La vath,  on   the  banks  of 
j   which  Ferad-artho,  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  rhe  only  perfon 
I   remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar,    lived    concealed  in   a 
I   cave,  duiing  the  ufurpation  of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  ii^r- 
I   bar-duthul. 

i        *  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  during  the 
I   lafl:  and  declfive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor.     It 
I"*  is  defcribed  in  the  feventh  book,  where  it  is  called  the  vale 
I  of  Lona,  and  the  refidence  of  a  Druid. 
I  Fingal 
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Fin  GAL  beheld,  on  high,  the  fon  of  Borbar- 
duthul  :  he  faw  the  deep-rolling  of  Erin,  on  the 
darkened  plain.  He  flruck  that  warning  bofs, 
which  bids  the  people  obey ;  when  he  fends  his 
chiefs  before  them,  to  the  field  of  renown.  Wide 
rofe  their  fpears  to  the  fun  ;  their  echoing  fhields 
reply  around. — Fear,  like  a  vapor,  did  not  wind  a- 
mong  the  hoft :  for  he,  the  king,  was  near,  the 
ftrength  of  dreamy  Morven. — Gladnefs  brightened 
the  hero,  we  heard  his  words  of  joy. 

Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the  found  of 
Morven's  fons !    They  are  mountain  waters,  deter- 
mined in  their  courfe.     Hence  is  Fingal  renowned, 
and  his  name  in  other  lands.     He  was  not  a  lonely 
beam  in  danger ;  for  your  fteps  were  always  near. 
— But  never  was  I  a  dreadful  form,  in   your   pre- 
fence,  darkened    into  wrath.     My  voice  was   no 
thunder   to  your  ears:    mine  eyes  fent  forth  no 
death. — When  the    haughty   appeared,  I    beheld    , 
them  not.     They  were  forgot   at  my  feafls :  like 
mift  they  melted  away. — A  young  beam  is  before 
you  :    few  are  his  paths  to  war.     They  are  few, 
but  he  is  valiant ;  defend  my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring 
him  back  v/ith  joy  :  hereafter  he  may  ftand    alone. 
His  form  is  like  his  fathers :  his  foul  is  a  flame  of 
their  fire. — Son  of  car-borne  Morni,  move  behind 
the  fon  of  Clatho :  let  thy  voice   reach   his  ear, 
from  the  feirts  of  war.     Not  unobferved  rolls  bat- 
tle, before  thee,  breaker  of  the  fliields. 
The  king  ftrode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's  * 

lofty 

*  The  rock  of  Cormul  rofe  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  and 

commanded 
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lofiy  rock.  As,  flow,  I  lifted  my  fteps  behind ; 
came  forward  the  flrength  of  Gaul.  His  fhield 
hung  loofe  on  its  thong ;  he  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to 
Oflian. — Bind  *,  fon  of  Fingal,  this  fhield,  bind 
it  high  to  the  fide  of  Gaul.  The  foe  may  behold 
it,  and  think  I  lift  the  fpear.  If  I  (hall  fall,  let 
my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  ;  for  fall  I  mud  with- 
out my  fame:  mine  arm  cannot  lift  the  fleel. 
Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  blufii  between  her 
locks. — Fillan,  the  mighty  behold  us ;  let  us  not 
forget  the  ftrife.  Why  (hould  they  come,  from 
their  hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field  ? 

He  ftrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his  Ihield. 
My  voice  purfued  him,  as  he  went.  Can  the  fon 
of  Morni  fall  without  his  fame  in  Erin  ?  But  the 
deeds  of  the  mighty  forfake  their  fouls  of  fire. 
They  rufli  carelefs  over  the  fields  of  renown  :  their 
words  arc  never  heard. — I  rejoiced  over  the  fl:eps 
of  the  chief:  I  fl:rode  to  the  rock  of  the  king, 
■where  he  fat  in  his  wandering  locks,  amidd  the 
mountain-wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofls,  towards  each 
other,  at  Lubar.    Here   Foldath  jofe  a   pillar  of 

commanded  a  profped  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  f}-eech 
of  Fingal,  which  immediately  precedes  this  paiTage,  is 
worthy  of  being  remarked,  as  the  language,  not  only, 
of  a  vva'like  but  a  good  king.  The  mutual  confidence 
which  fubfifred  between  hiai  and  his  people,  the  refulc 
of  his  clemency  and  their  dutiful  behaviour  towards  him, 
is  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  a  more  polKhed  age  than 
that  in  which  he  lived. 

*  It  is  neceflary  to  remember  that  Gaul  was  wound- 
ed ;  which  occafions  his  requiring  here  the  alHllance  of 
Oliian  to  bind  his  ihield  on  his  fide. 

G  darkncfs : 
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dark-n^fs :  there  brightened  the  youth  of  Filbn; 
Each,  with  hts  fj^earin  the  ftrcam,  Tent  forth  the 
V^iceof  war.- — Gaul  flruck  the  fhicld  of  Morven  ; 
at  once 'they  plunge  irt  battle. — Steel  poured  its 
gWam  on  ilecl :  like  ^he  fall  of  dreams  fhone  the 
lield,  when  they  mix  their  foam  together,  from 
two  dark-browed  rocks. —  Behold  he  comes  the  Ton 
of  fame :  he  lays  the  people  low  !  Death  fits  on 
tlafls  around  him  ! — Warriors  ftrew  thy  paths,  O" 
Fillamh     .         - 

'  *  RoTi-iWAR,  the  fhield  of  warriors,  ftocd  be- 
tween two  thinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  which  winds 
had  bent,  from  high,  fpread  their  branches  on  ei- 
ther fide.  He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on  Fillan, 
and,  filent,  fliadcs  his  friends.  Fingai  faw  the^  ap- 
proaching fight ;.  and  all  his  foiil  arofe. — But  as 
the  Hone  of  Loda  f  falls,  fliook,  at   once,    from 

rocking 

*Rotfi«m£r,  the  found  of  the  fen  before  n  Jlorm.  Dru- 
man-ard,  hi^h  ridge.  Cul-min,  fofi-hui'-ed.  Cull-aliln, 
ieaulijul  locks.     Strutha,  firearny  ri'ver. 

,  f  t)y  the  ftone  of  Loda,  as  I  have  remarked  rn  my 
Dptcs  on  I'ome  other  poerjs  of  OHian,  is  meant  a  place 
orv/orfinp  aaiong  the  Scandinavians.  CiTian,  in  his  many 
expeciinons  to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  fome  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed' 
in  thofe  countries,  and  frequently  alludes  to  them  in  his ' 
poems.  There  are  foir.e  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  ilone, 
remaining  tliil  in  Orkney,  and  the  Iflands  of  Shetland, 
vhichreiain,  to  this  day,  the  name  of  Loda  ax  Lode n.' 
They  feem  to  have  differed  ir.aterially,  in  their  conllruc-  . 
tion,  from  ihofe  Druidicai  monuments  which  remain  in ^' 
Britain,  and  the  weftern  iiles.  The  ;:kces  of  v.'orll;ip '' 
among  the  Scandina\ians  were  originally  rude  and  un- 
adorned. }n  after  ages,  when.they  opened  a  communica-  \ 
tion  with  otherna:!ons,  they  adopted  their  manners,  and 

built 
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rocking  Druman-ard,  when  fpirits  heave  the  earth 
in  their  wrath;  fo  fell  blue-fliielded  Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  flcps  of  Culmin  ;  the  youth 
came,  burning  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut 
the  wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  ftrokes  with 
Filian.  He  had  firft  bent  the  bow  with 
•Roth mar,  at  the  rock  of  his  own  blue  flreams. 
There  they  had  marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as 
the  fun-beam  flew  over  the  fern. — Why,  fon  of 
Cul-allin,  doft  thou  rufh  on  that  beam  *  of  light: 
it  is  a  fire  that  confumes. — Youth  of  Strutha  re- 
tire. Your  fathers  were  not  equal,  in  the  glitter- 
ing (Irlfe  of  the  field. 

The  mother  of  Culmin  rem.ains  In  the  hall; 
fhe  looks  forth  on  blue-rolling  Strutha.  A  whirl- 
wind rifes  on  the  flream,  dark-eddying  round  the 
ghoft  of  her  fon.  His  dogs  f  are  howling  in  their 
G  2.  place : 

built  temples.  That  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  was  amazing- 
ly rich  and  magnificent.  Haquin,  of  Norway,  built  one, 
near  Drontheim,  little  inferior  to  the  former ;  and  it  went 
always  under  the  name  of  Loden.  Mallei,  introdudijn 
a  Ihijioire  de  D(innema>  c. 

*  The  poet,  meraphorically,  calls  Filian  a  beam  of 
light.  Cuimin,  mentioned  here,  v/as  the  fon  of  Cion- 
niar,  chief  of  Struiha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-allln.  Sh? 
was  fo  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  that  (he 
is  Introduced,  frequently,  in  the  fimllies  and  aliufions  of 
antient  poetry,  ^'lar  Chul-aluin  Strutha  nan  fion  ;  is  a 
line  of  OlTian  In  another  poem  j  i.  e.  Lo^jely  as  Cul-allin 
of  Strutha  of  the  j-ortm. 

•\  Dogs  v/ere  thought  to  be  fenfible  of  the  death  of 
their  mailer,  let  it  happen  at  ever  {o  great  a  difrance.  It 
was  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  which 
warriors   left  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  them- 

felves 
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place  :  his  fliield  is  bloody  in  the  hall. — "  Art  thou 
fallen,  my  fair-haired  fon,  in  Erin's  difmal  war  ?  ** 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fccret,  lies  panting,  by  her 
wonted  ftreams,  the  hunter  looks  over  her  feet  of 
Avind,  and  remembers  her  (lately  bounding  before  ; 
fo  lay  the  fon  of  Cul-allin,  beneath  the  eye  of  FiU 
lan.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little  ftream :  his  blood 
wandered  on  his  ihield.  Still  his  hand  held  the 
fword,  that  failed  him  in  the  midfl:  of  danger. — 
Thou  art  fallen,  faid  Fillan,  ere  yet  thy  fame  was 
heard. — Thy  father  fent  thee  to  war :  he  expe6ts 
to  hear  thy  deeds.  He  is  grey,  perhaps,  at  his 
dreams,  and  his  eyes  are  towards  Moi-lena.  But 
thou  flialt  not  return,  with  the  fpoil  of  the  fallen 
foe. 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him, 
over  the  echoing  heath. — But,  man  on  man,  fell 
Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath  ;  for, 
far  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roar  of  half 
his  tribes.  Dermid  *  ftood  before  him  in  wrath  ; 
the  fons  of  Cona  gather  round.     But  his  Ihield  is 

cleft 

fclves  fell  in  battle.  It  v;as  from  thofe  figns  that  Cul- 
allin  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  that  her  fon  is  killed;  in 
which  fbe  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  his  ghoft. 
— Her  fudden  and  fhort  exclamation,  on  the  occafjon, 
is  more  affecting  than  if  fhe  had  extended  her  com- 
plaints to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of  the  fal- 
len youth,  and  Fillan's  reflexions  over  him,  are  natural 
and  judicious,  and  come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind,  when 
we  confider,  that  the  fuppofed  fituation  of  the  father  of 
Ciilmin,  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Fingal,  after  the  death 
of  Fillan  himfelf 

*  This  Dermid  is,  probably,  the  fame  with  Dermid  O 
Duifie,  who  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  Mons  of  the 
I;  J fh  bards. 
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cleft  by  Foldath,  and  his  people  poured  over  the 
heath. 

Then  faid  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  They  have 
fled,  and  my  fame  begins.  Go,  Malthos,  and  bid 
the  king  •  to  guard  the  dark-rolling  of  ocean ;  that 
Fingal  may  not  efcape  from  my  fword.  He  muil 
He  on  earth.  Befide  fome  fen  fhall  his  tomb  be 
feen.  It  fhall  rife  without  a  fong.  His  ghoft  fhall 
hover  in  mift  over  the  reedy  pool. 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt;  he 
rolled  his  filent  eyes. — He  knew  the  pride  of  Fcl- 
dath,  and  looked  up  to  the  king  on  his  hill  ;  then, 
darkly  turning,  he  plunged  his  fword  in  war. 

Im  Clono's  t  narrow  vale,  where  bent  two  trees 

above  the  flream,  dark  in  his  grief  flood  Duthro*s 

G  3  filent 

*  Cathmor. 

+  This  valley  has  Irs  name  from  Clono,  fon  of  Leth- 
mal  of  Lora,  one  of  ihe  ancellors  of  Dermid,  the  fun  of 
-Duthno  His  hitlcry  is  thus  related  In  an  old  poem.  In 
the  days  O'  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of 
Ireland,  Clono  palled  over  into  that  kingdom,  from  Ca- 
ledonia, to  aid  Conar  againil:  the  Fir-bo'g.  Being  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  he  foon  drew  the 
attention  of  Sulmin,  the  young  wife  of  an  Iriih  chief  She 
difclofed  her  pafiion,  which  was  not  properly  returned  by 
the  Caledonian.  The  lady  (iclccned,  thro"  difappoiatmen:, 
and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  hu(band. 
Fired  with  jcaloufy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono,  to  avoid 
his  rage,  departed  from  1  emora.  In  order  to  pals  over 
imo  Scotland  i  and,  being  benighted  la  the  valley  men- 
tioned here,  he  laid  him  down  to  deep.  There^  (to  ufe 
the  words  of  the  poet)  Lethmal  defc ended  in  the  dreams 
pf  Clono  ;  and  toUl  him  tl)at  dunger  ivas  near.  For  the 
reader's  amufement  I  fliall  tranllate  the  vifion,  which  does 
not  want  poetical  merit. 

Ghoft 
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filent  fon.  The  blocd  poured  from  his  thigh : 
his  fhield  lay  broken  near.  His  fpear  leaned  againll 
a  (lone ;  why,  Dermid,   why  fo  fad  ? 

I  HEAR  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people  are  alone. 
My  fteps-  are  flow  on  the  heath ;  and  no  fhield  is 
mine. — Shall  he  then  prevail  ? — It  is  then  after 
Dermid  is  low  !  I  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldath, 
and  meet  thee  yet  in  fight. 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  fon 
of  Morni  came. — "  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno,  ft.ay  thy 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. 

"  Arlfe  from  thy  bedof  mofs  ;  fon  of  low-laid  Leth- 
mal, arife.  7  he  found  of  the  coming  of  foes,  defcends 
along  the  wind. 

Clono. 

V/hofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  (Ireams,  in  the  feafon 
of  niy  reft  .^ 

Ghoft  of  Lethmal. 

Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of  the  lovely  ;  fon  of 
Lethmal,  arife. 

Clono. 

Hov;  dreary  Is  the  night !  The  moon  is  darkened  in  the 
fky  ;  red  are  the  paths  of  ghofts,  along  its  fullen  face  ! 
Green-fl:!: ted  meteors  fet  aiound.  Dull  is  the  roaring  of 
ftreaujs,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  J  hear  thee,  fpl- 
liiiof  my  father,  on  the  eddying  courfe  of  the  wind.  I 
hear  thee  ;  but  thou  bendeft  not,  forward,  thy  tall  form, 
from  the  fkirts  of  night." 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  hufband  of  Suhnin 
came  up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  defended 
hinifelf,  but,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  he  was  overpowered 
and  (lain.  He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was 
killed,  and  the  valley  v/as  called  after  his  name.  Dermid, 
in  his  requeft  to  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  which  immediately 
follows  chis  paragraph,  alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono,  and 
his  own  connexion  with  that  unfortunate  chief. 
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.rpeeci ;  thy  lie^s  are  marked  with  blood.  Na  body 
fliield  is  tiiine.  Why  fliouldi^:tluon  fall;uharmed  B'» 

:rr^Kiog«f  Siryrhon,.  give .  thou  ihy  fbield.  It  has 
cft^n  rolled  'back  the  war.  I  fhali  flop  the  chief, 
in  -his  ccurfe.-r-Son  of  Morni,  doft  thou  behold 
that  ftone  ?  I>t  Ub'tsits  gray  head  thro'  grafs.  There 

.dvvfcllp  a  dikri  €)f  the  race  of;  Dermid.-rrPiac^  me 

^thten^jn  night  *.  .'A  rnoiij:);ii 

He  flowly  role  agsiinft  the  liill,    knd'faw   the 

uoqbied  field.     The  gleaming  ridges  of  the  fight, 

^disjoined  and  broken  round.— As  diftant  fires,  on 
heath  by  night,  now  feem  as  loft  in  fmoak,  then 
rearing  .their  red  (Ireams  on  the  hill,  as  blow 
or  ceafe  the  winds :  fo  met    the   intermitting  war 

.the"  eye  of  broad-fhieldcd  Dermid.— Thro'  the  hoft 
»re;the  ilrides  of  Foldath,  like  fome  dark   fhip  on 

*  The  brevity  of  the  fpeech  of  Gaul,  and  the  laconic 
leply  of  Dermid,are  judicious  and  well  fuited  to  the  hurry 
of  the  occafion.  The  incidents  which  Offian  has  chofen 
to  diverfify  his  battles,  are  intcreding,  and  never  fail  to 
awaken  our  attention.  I  know  that  want  of  particularity 
in  the  wounds,  and  diverfity  in  the  fall  of  thofe  that  are 
(lain,  have  been  among  the  objeftions,  ftarted,  to  the  po- 
etical merit  of  OHian's  poems.  The  criticifm,  without 
partiality  I  may  fay  it,  is  unjufl,  for  our  poet  has  intro- 
duced as  great  a  variety  of  this  fort,  as  he,  with  propriety, 
could  within  the  compafs  of  fo  fliort  poems.  It  is  con- 
fefled,  that  Homer  has  a  greater  variety  of  deaths  than 
any  other  poet  that  ever  appeared,  His  gieat  knowledge 
in  anatomy  can  never  be  difputed  ;  but,  I  am  far  from 
thinking,  that  his  battles,  even  with  all  their  novelty  of 
wounds,  are  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  his  poems.  The 
human  mind  dv/ells  with  difguft  upon  a  protratled  fcene 
of  carnage;  and,  tho' the  introdudion  of  the  terrible  i» 
neceffary  to  the  grandeur  of  heroic  poetry,  yet  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  a  medium  ought  to  be  obferved. 

G  4  "    v/intry 
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wintry  waves,  when  it  iflues  from  between  two 
ifles,  to  fport  on  echoing  feas. 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beheld  his  courfe.  He 
drove  to  ru{h  along.  But  he  failed  in  the  midft 
of  his  fteps;  and  the  big  tear  came  down. — He 
founded  his  father's  horn ;  and  thrice  flruck  his 
boffy  {hield.  He  called  thrice  the  name  of  Fol- 
dath,  from  his  roaring  tribes. — Foldath,  with  joy, 
beheld  the  chief:  he  lifted  high  his  bloody  fpear. — 
As  a  rock  is  marked  with  ftreams,  that  fell  trou- 
bled down  its  fide  in  a  florm ;  fo,  ftreaked  with 
wandering  blood,  is  the  dark  form  of  Moma. 

The  hoft,  on  either  fide,  withdrew  from  the 
contending  of  kings. — They  raifed,  at  once,  their 
gleaming  points. — Rulhing  came  Fillan  of  Mo- 
ruth  *.  Three  paces  back  Foldath  withdrew;  daz- 
zled with  that  beam  of  light,  which  came,  as  ifTa- 
ing  from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded  hero. — 
Growing  in  his  pride  he  ilood,  and  called  forth  ail 
his  (Teel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their 
founding  ftrlfe,  on  the  winds :  fo  rufhed  the  two 
chiefs,  on  Moi-lena,  into  gloomy  fight. — By  turns 
are  the  fleps  of  the  kings  f  forward  on  their  rocks ; 

*  The  rapidity  of  this  verfe,  which  indeed  is  but  fnrntly 
imitated  in  the  tranllation,  is  amazingly  expreilive  in  the 
original.  One  hears  the  very  rattling  of  the  armour  of 
Fillan.  The  intervention  of  Fillan  is  necefTary  here  ;  for, 
as  Dermid  was  wounded  before,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
he  could  be  a  match  for  Foldath.  Fillan  is  often,  poeti- 
cally, called  the/o/i  ofMoruth,  from  a  Aream  of  that  name 
in  Morven,  near  vvhich  he  was  born. 

f  Fingal  and  Cathmor, 

for 
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for  now  the  dufky  war  feemed  to  defcend  on  their 
fwords. — Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  warriors,  on  his 

lofly  hill :  their  joy  in  fecret  v;hen  dangers  rife 
equal  to  their  fouls.  His  eye  is  not  turned  on  Lu- 
■bar,  but  on  Morven's  dreadful  king  ;  for  he  beheld 
him,  on  Alora,  rifing  in  his  arms. 

FoLDATH  *  fell  on  his  fnield  ;  the  fpear  of  Fil- 

lan  pierced   the  king.     Nor  looked    the  youth   on 

G  5  the 

*  The  fail  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
was  predidcd  to  him,  before  he  had  left  his  own  country 
tojoin  Cairbar,  in  his  defigns  on  the  Irilh  throne.  He 
went  to  the  cave  of  Moma,  toenquireofthe  fpirits  of  his 
fathers,  concerning  thefuccefs  of  the  euterprife  of  Cairbar. 
The  refponfes  of  oracles  are  always  attended  with  obfcu- 
rity,  and  liable  to  a  double  meaning  :  Foldath,  therefore, 
put  a  favourable  interpretation  on  the  predidftion,  and  pur- 
iued  his  adopted  plan  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  with  the  fa- 
mily of  Atha.  I  fhall,  here,  tranflate  the  anfwer  of  the 
ghojh  of  his  ancejiors,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Whetherihe  legend  is  really  ancient,  or  the  invention  of 
a  late  age,  I  lliall  not  pretend  to  determine,  tho'  from  the. 
phrafeoiogy,  I  Ihould  fufpeCt  the  laft. 

Foldath,  addrejjing  the  fpirits  of  his  fa  thers . 

Dark,  I  (land  in  your  prefence;  fathers  of  Foldath, 
hear.  Shall  m^j  fteps  pafs  over  Atha,  to  UUinof  the  roes  ?. 

The  Anfwer. 

Thy  fteps  fhall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the  green  dwelf  ng 
of  kings.  There  Ihall  thy  ftature  arife,  over  the  fallen, 
like  a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds.  There,  terrible  in  dark- 
nefs,  (halt  thou  Hand,  till  the  refie^ledbeavi,  ov  Clon-cath 
ofMoruth,  come  ;  Moruth  of  many  ftreams,  that  roars 
in  diftant  lands.'' 

Cloncath,  or  refe^edbeam^  fay  my  traditional  authors, 
was  the  name  of  the  fword  of  Fillan  j  fo  that  it  was,  in 
the  latent  figni.^xcation  of  the  word  Cloncath,  that  the 
deception  lay.     My  principal  reafon  for  introducing  this 

note. 
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the  fallen,  but  onward  rolled  the  war.  The  hun- 
dred voices  of  death  arofe. — "  Stay,  fon-  of  Fin- 
gal,  (lay  thy  fpced.  Beholdeft  thou  not  that 
gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  fign  of  death  ?  Awaken 
not  the  king  of  Alnecma.  Return,  fon  of  blue- 
eyed  Clatho." 

Malthos  *  faw  Foldath  low.  He  darkly 
ftood  above  the  king.  Hatred  was  rolled  from  his 
foul.  He  Teemed  a  rock  in  the  defart,  on  whofe 
dark  fide  are  the  trickling  of  waters,  when  the 
flow-failing  mifl  has  left  it,  and  its  trees  are  blaft* 
ed  with  winds.  He  fpoke  to  the  dying  hero,  about 
the  narrow  houfe.  V/hether  {hall  thy  gray  ftone  rife 
in  Ullin  ?  or  in  Moma's  f  w^oody  land,  where  the 
fun  looks,  in  fecret,  on   the  blue  Areams  of  Dal- 

note,  is,  that  if  this  tradition  is  equally  ancient  with  the  I 
poem,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  doubtful,  it  ferves  to  (hew,! 
that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed  from  that  of  ihel 
Caledonians,  as  wc  never  find  the  latter  enquiring  of  the-' 
fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anceftors. 

*  The  charadters  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  are  well 
fuftained.  They  were  both  dark  and  furly,  but  each  in  a 
different  way,  Foldath  was  impetuous  and  cruel.  Mal- 
thos (lubborn  and  incredulous.  Their  attachment  to  the 
family  of  Atha  was  equal  j  their  bravery  in  battle  the 
fame.  Foldath  was  vain  and  oftentatious :  Malthos  un- 
indulgent  but  generous.  His  behaviour  here,  towards 
his  enemy  Foldath,  fhews,  that  a  good  heart  often  lies 
concealed  under  a  gloomy  and  fullen  character. 

f  tVJoma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the  fouth  of 
Connaught,  once  famous  for  being  the  refidence  of  an 
Arch-  Druid.  The  cave  of  Moma  vwu;  thought  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  fpirits  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg,  and 
their  pf)fterity  fent  to  enquire  there,  as  to  an  oracle,  con- 
cerning the  iflue  «f  their  war?. 

rutbo  ? 
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rutho  *  ?  There  are  the  fteps  of  thy  daughter, 
blue-eyed  Dardu-lena. 

Rem£MBERESt  thoa  her,  faid  Foldath,  becaufe 
no  fon  is  mine  ;  no  youth  to  roll  the  battle  before 
him,  in  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos,  I  am  revenged. 
I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field.  Ralfe  the  tombs 
of  thofe  I  have  (lain,  around  my  narrow  houfe. 
Often  {hall  I  forfake  the  blaft,  to  rejoice  above 
their  graves  ;  when  I  behold  them  fpread  around, 
with  their  long-whiflling  grafs. 

His  foul  rufhed  to  the  vales  of  Moma,  and  came 
to  Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  Ihe  flept,  by  t)a!- 
rutho's  ftream,  returning  from  the  chafe  of  the 
hinds.  Her  bow  is' near  the  maid,  unftrung  ;  the 
breezes  fold  her  long  hair  on  her  breads.  .  Gloath- 
cd  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of  heroes  lay. 
Dark-bending,  from  the  Ikirts  of  the  wood,  her 
wounded  father  came.  He  appeared,  at  times,  then 
feemed  as  hid  in  mift.— Burfting  into  tears  (he 
rofe  :  (he  knew  that  the  chief  was  low.  To  her 
carr^e  a  beam  from  his  foul  when  folded  in  its 
florms.  Thou  wert  the  laft  of  his  race,  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena  ! 

Wide-spreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the 
flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.     Fillan  hung  for- 

l.;::c  i.A'  .'.-.  ' 
*  Dvl-miihi  parehid  or  fandyJieU.  The  etymology 
of  Dardu-lena  is  uncertain.  The  daughter  of  Foidath 
was,  probably,  fo  called,  from  a  place  in  Ulfter,  where 
her  father  had  defeated  part  of  the  adherents  of  Artho, 
king  of  Ireland.  Dor-du-lena  ;  the  dark  ivood  of  Moi- 
lena.  As  Foldath  was  proud.and  oftejitatious,  it  would 
appear,  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a  place,  wherp 
behimfelfhad  been  victorious,  to  his  daughter. 

ward 
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ward  on  their  (leps ;  and  ftrewed,  with  dead,  the 

heath.     Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  fon. — Blue-lliield- 

cd  Cathmor  rofe. *  Son  of  Alpin,   bring  the 

harp  :  give  Fillan's  praife  to  the  wind  :  raife  high 
his  praife,  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he  (hines  in  war. 

Leave,  blae-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall.  Be- 
hold that  early  beam  of  thine.  The  hoft  is  wi- 
thered in  its  courfe.  No  further  look — it  is  dark. 
— — Light-trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike,  vir- 
gins, flrike  the  found. No  hunter  he  defcends, 

from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding  roe.  He 
bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind  ;  or  fends  his  gray 
arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red  war,  the  battle  rolls  againft 

*  Thefe  fudden  tranfitions  from  the  fubjedt  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  compofitions  of  OfTian.  That  in  this 
place  has  a  peculiar  beauty  and  propriety.  The  fufpence, 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  left,  conveys  the  idea 
of  Fijian's  danger  more  forcibly  home,  than  any  defcrip- 
tion  the  poet  could  introduce.  There  is  a  fort  of  elo- 
quence, in  filence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of 
the  circumftances  of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  cold 
and  infipid.  The  human  mind,  free  and  fond  of  think- 
ing for  itfelf,  is  difgufted  to  find  every  thing  done  by  the 
poet.  It  is,  therefore,  his  bufinefs  only  to  mark  the  moft 
ftriking  out-lines,  and  to  allow  the  imaginations  of  his 
readers  to  finifli  the  figure  for  themfelves. 

The  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  Fillan,  which  con- 
cludes this  book,  if  we  regard  the  verfification  of  the  ori- 
ginal, is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  pafTages  in  the  poem. 
The  wild  fimplicity  and  harmony  of  its  cadence  are  ini- 
mitably beautiful.  It  is  fung  ftill  by  many  in  the  north, 
and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  oi  Laai  cbaon  Chlatha  : 
I.e.  ^  be  harmonious  hymn  of  Clatho.  The  book  ends  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem. 

his 
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his  Hde.  Or,  ftriding  midft  the  ridgy  ftrife,  he 
pours  the  deaths  of  thoufands  forth.  Fillan  is 
like  a  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  fkirt 
of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  (leps, 
as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to  wave.  His  path  kin- 
dles behind  him  ;  iflands  fliake  their  heads  on  the 
heaving  feas. 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  book  opens  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal,  v/ho  fees 
Cathmor  defcendingto  the  alTiftance  of  his  flying  army. 
The  king  difpatches  OlFian  to  the  relief  of  Fillan.  He 
himfelf  retires  behind  the  rock  of  Cormul,  to  avoid  the 
fight  of  the  engagement  between  his  fon  and  Cathmor. 
Olfian  advances.  The  defcent  of  Cathmor  defcrlbed. 
He  ralh'cs  the  army,  renews  the  battle,  and,  before  Oifi- 
an  could  arrive,  engages  Pillan  himfelf  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Offian,  the  combat  between  the  two  heroes 
ceafes.  O/Tian  and  Cathmor  prepare  to  fight,  but  night 
coming  on  prevents  them.  OfTian  returns  to  the  place 
where  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.  He  finds  Fillan 
mortally  wounded,  and  leaning  againft  a  rock.  Their 
difcourfe.  Fillan  dies  :  his  body  is  laid,  by  Offian,  in 
a  neighbouring  cave.— The  Caledonian  army  return  to 
Fingal.  He  queftions  thern  about  his  fon,  and,  un- 
derftanding  that  he  was  killed,  retires,  in  filence,  to  the 
rock  of  Cormul.  — Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of 
Fingal,  the  Fir-bolg  advance.  Cathmor  finds  Bran, 
one  of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  the  Inield  of  Fillan, 
before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  the  body  of  that 
hero  lay.  His  reflexions  thereupon.  He  returns,  in 
a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.  Malthos  endeavours 
to  comfort  him,  by  the  example  of  his  father  Borbar- 
duthul.  Cathmor  retires  to  reft.  The  fong  of  Sul- 
malla  concludes  the  book,  which  ends  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  night,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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ATHMOR  rlfes  on  his  echoing  hill  ! 
Shall  Fingal  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  But 

what 


♦  I  have,  in  a  preceding  note,  obferved  that  the  abrupt 
manner  of  Oifian  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of  the  dra- 
ma. The  opening  of  this  book  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
juftnefs  of  this  obfervation.  Inftead  of  a  long  detail  of 
circumftances  delivered  by  the  poet  himfelf,  about  the  dc{- 
cent  of  Cathmor  from  the  hill,  whereon  he  fat  to  behold 
the  battle,  he  puts  the  narration  in  the  mouth  of  Fingal. 
The  relation  acquires  importance  from  the  character  of 
the  fpeaker.  The  concern  which  Fingal  ihews,  when  he 
beholds  the  ri^ng  ofCath?nor,  raifes  our  ideas  of  the  va- 
lour of  that  hero  to  the  higheft  pirch.  The  apoftrophes 
which  are  crowded  on  one  another,  are  expreflive  of  the 
perturbation  ©f  Fingafs  foul,  and  of  his  fear  for  his  fon» 
who  was  not  a  match  for  the  king  of  Ireland.  The  coa- 
^du£l  of  the  poet  In  removing  Fingal  from  the  fight  of  the 
engagement,  is  very  judicious  ;  tor  the  king  might  be  in- 
duced, from  feeing  the  Inequalit/  of  the  combat  between 
Fillan  and  Cathmor,  to  come  to  battle  himfelf,  and  (q 
bring  about  the  cataftrophe  of  the  poem  prematurely. 
The  removal  of  Fingal  affords  room  to  the  poet  for  in- 
troducing 
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what  fhould  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of  vvhite- 
bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fin- 
gal,  daughter  of  In«ftore.  I 'iMll  not:  quench  tBy 
early  beam  ;  it  fhines-along  my  foul. — Rife,  wood- 
Ikirted  Mora,  rife  between  the  war  and  me  !  Why 
fhould  Fingal  behold  the  (Irife,  left  his  dark-haired 
warrior  (hould  fall  ! — Amidft  the  fong,  O  Carril, 
pour  the  found  of-the  trembling  harp  :  here  are  the 
voices  of  rocks,  and  bright  tumbling  of  waters. 
Father  of  Ofcar,  lift  the  fpear  ;  defend  the  young 
in  arms.  Conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan's  eyes. — 
He  muft  not  know  that  I  doubt  his  fteel. — No 
cloud  of  mine  fhall  rife,  my  fon,  upon  thy  foul 
of  fire  I 

He  funk  behind. his  rock,  amidft  the  found  of 
Carril's  fons;. — Brightening,  in  my  growing  (bul, 
I  took  the  fpear  of  Temora  *.     I  faw,  along  Moi- 

froducing  thofe  afrefling  fcenes  which  immediately  fuc- 
ceed,  and  are  among  the  chief  beauties  of  the  poem.— 
They  who  can  deny  art  to  OHlan,  in  condu(5ling  the  ca- 
taftrophe  of  Temora,  are  certainly  more  prejudiced  ngainft 
the  age  he  lived  in,  than  is  confiftent  with  good  lenfe. 
1  cannot  fini(h  this  note,  without  obferving  the  delicacy 
and  propriety  of  Fingal's  addrefs  to  Otfian.  By  the  ap- 
pellation of  thQ  father  of  Ofcar,  he  raifes,  at  once,  in  the 
mind  of  the  hero,  all  that  tendernefs  for  the  fafety  of  Fil- 
Ian,  which  a  fituation  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  his  own  fon, 
when  he  fell,  was  capable  to  fuggeft. 

*  The  fpear  of  Temora  was  that  which  Ofcar  had  re- 
ceived, in  a  prefent,  from  Cormac,  (he  fon  of  Artho,  king 
of  Ireland,  It  was  ofit  that  Cairbar  made  the  pretext  for 
quarrelling  with  Ofcar,  at  the  feaft,  in  the  firft  book. 
'After  the  death  of  Ofcar  we  find  it  always  in  the  hands  of 
Offian.  It  is  faid,  in  another  poem,  that  it  was  preferved, 
as  a  relique,  at  Temora,  from  the  days  of  Conar,  the  fon 
of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland 

I'ena, 
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leiia,  the  wild  tumbling  of  battle,  the  flrife  of 
death,  in  gleaming  rows^  disjoined  and  broken 
round.  F;llan  is  a  beam  of  fire;  from  wing  to 
v/ing  is  his  wafleful  courfe.  The  ridges  of  war 
melt  before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in  fmoak,  from 
the  fields. 

*  Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  In  che 
armour  of  kings  !  Dark-rolled  the  eagle's  wing, 
above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned  arc  his 
fteps,  as  if  they  were  to  the  chafe  of  Atha.  He 
raifed,  at  times,  his  terrible  voice  ;  P^rin,  abafhed, 
gathered  round. r~Their  fouls  returned  back,  like 
a  flream  :  they  wondered  at  the  fteps  of  their  fear : 
for  he  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the  morning  on  a 
haunted  heath  :  the  traveller  looks  back,  with  bend- 
ing eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms. 

Sudden,  from  the  rock  of  Moi-Iena,  are  Sul- 
malla's  trembling  fleps.  An  oak  took  the  fpear 
from  her  hand ;  half-bent  fhe  loofed  the  lance  : 
but  then  are   her  eyes  on   the  king,  from  amidft 

*  The  appearance  of  Cathmor  Is  magnificent :  his  un- 
concerned gait,  and  the  efFed  which  his  very  voice  has 
upon  his  flying  army,  are  circumftances  calculated  to  raifc 
our  ideas  of  his  fuperior  merit  and  valour.  Oilian  is  very 
impartial,  with  regard  to  his  enemies :  this,  however,  can- 
not be  faid  of  other  poets  of  great  eminence  and  unquef- 
tioned  merit.  Milcon,  of  the  firil:  clafs  of  poets,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  moil  irreprehenfible  in  this  relpeft  ;  for  we 
always  pity  or  admire  his  Devil,  but  feldom  deteft  him, 
even  tho'  he  is  the  arch  enemy  of  our  fpecies.  Mankind 
generally  take  fides  with  the  unfortunate  and  daring.  It 
is  from  this  difpofition  that  many  readers,  tho'  otherwife 
good  chrillians,  have  almoll:  wiflied  fuccefs  to  Satan,  in 
his  defperate  and  daring  voyage  from  hcil,  through  the 
regions  of  chaos  and  night. 

her 
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her  wandering  locks.— No  friendly  ftrlfc  is  before 
thee  ;  no  light  contending  of  bows,  as  when  the 
youth  of  Cluba  *  came  forth  beneath  the  eye  of 
Conmor. 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  pafTing 
clouds  for  its  robe,  feems  growing,  in  gathered 
darknefs,  over  the  dreamy  heath  ;  fo  feemed  the 
chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gathered  his  people  round. 
— As  different  blafls  fly  over  the  fea,  each  behind 
its  dark-blue  wave,  fo  Cathmor's  word?,  on  every 
fide,  poured  his  warriors  forth. — Nor  filent  on  his 
hill  is  Fillan  ;  he  mixed  his  words  with  his  echo- 
ing fhield.  An  eagle  he  feemed,  with  founding 
wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock,  when  he  fees 
the  coming  forth  of  the  roes,  on  Lutha's  f  rufhy 
field. 

Now  they  bent  forward  in  battle  :  death's  hun- 
dred voices  rofe ;  for  the  kings,  on  either  fide, 
were  like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  people — I  bound- 
ed along;  high  rocks  and  trees  rufhed  tall  between 
the  war  and  me.— But  I  heard  the  noife  of  fteel, 
between  my  clanging  arms.     Rifing,  gleaming,  on 

*  Clu-ba,  ijoinding  hay  ;  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Infs- 
huna,  or  the  weftern  coaft  ©f  South-Britain,  it  was  in 
this  bay  that  Cathnior  was  wind-bound  when  Sul-mal- 
Ja  came,  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  voyage  to  Ireland.  Conmor,  the  father  of 
Sul-maila,  as  we  learn  from  her  foliloquy,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fourth  book,  was  dead  before  the  departure  of  his 
daughter. 

f  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven,  in  the 
days  of  Oilian.  There  dwelt  Tofcar  the  fon  of  Conloch, 
the  father  of  Malvina,  who,  upon  that  account,  is  often 
caiJed  the  maid  of  Lutha.     Lutha  fignifies/'w.7/>  flream. 

the 
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the  hill,  I  beheld  the  backward  fteps  of  hofts  : 
their  backward  fteps,  on  either  fide,  and  wildly- 
looking-eyes.  The  chiefs  were  met  in  dreadful 
fight  ;  the  two  blue-fliielded  kings.*  Tall  and 
dark,  thro'  gleams  of  ftcel,  are  feen  the  driving 
heroes. — I  rufhed. — My  fears  for  Fillan  flew,  burn- 
ing acrofs  my  foul. 

I  CAME  ;  nor  Cathmor  fled  ;  nor  yet  advanced  : 
he  fidelong  ftalked  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tall 
he  feemcd.  I  called  forth  all  my  fteel. — Silent 
awhile  we  ftrode,  on  either  fide  of  a  rufhing  fl:ream  ' 
then,  fudden  turning,  all  at  once,  we  raifed  our 
pointed  fpears. — We  raifed  our  fpears,  but  night 
came  down.  It  is  dark  and  filent  round  ;  but 
where  the  diftant  fleps  of  hofls  are  founding  over 
the  heath. 

I  CAME  to  the  place  where  Fillan  *  fought. 
Nor  voice,  nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  helmet 
lay  on  earth ;  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain.  Where, 
Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing 
Morven  ?  He  heard  me  leaning  againft  a  rock, 
which  bent  its  grey  head  over  the  dream.  He 
heard  ;  but  fullen,  dark  he  flood.  At  length  I 
faw  the  hero. 

Why  ftandefl:  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  fon  of 
woody   Selma  ?  Bright  is    thy  path,  my  brother, 

*  The  fcencry  of  the  place  where  Fillan  fought,  and 
the  fituaiion  of  that  hero,  are  piflurefque  and  atfe£ting. 
Thedidrefs,  which  fuccceds,  is  heightened  by  OlFian's 
being  ignorant,  for  fome  time,  that  his  brother  was  wound- 
ed. This  kind  of  fufpence  is  frequent  in  Olfian's  poems. 
The  more  unexpected  a  thing  is,  the  greater  impreffion 
it  mukes  on  the  mind  when  it  comes. 

in 
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in  this  dark  brou-n  field.  Long  has  been  thy  ftrifc 
in  battle.  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard.  Af- 
cer.d  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of 
feafls.  In  !*e  evening  mift  he  fits,  and  hears  the 
voice  -of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the  aged> 
young  breaker  of  the  lliields. 

Can  the  vanquifhed  carry  joy  ?  OfTian,  no  fhield 
is  mine.  It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The  eagle- 
wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  foes  fly 
before  them  that  fathers  delight  in  their  fons.  But 
their  fighs  burft  forth,  in  fecret,  when  their  young 
warriors  yield. — No  :  Fillan  will  not  behold  the 
king.     Why  fhould  the  hero  mourn  ? 

Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  why  doft  thou  awake 
my  foul  ?  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  before 
him;  and  fliall  he  not  rejoice  ? — Such  fame  be- 
longed not  to  OlTian ;  yet  was  the  king  ilill  a  fun 
to  me.  He  looked  on  my  ftep?,  with  joy:  fha- 
dows  never  rofe  on  his  face. — Afcend,  O  Fillan,  to 
Mora:  his  feaft  is  fpread  in  the  folds  of  miiL 

OssiAN,  give  me  that  broken  fhield  :  thefe  fea- 
thers that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place  them  near 
to  Fillan,  that  lefs  of  his  fame  may  fall.  Ofiian, 
I  begin  to  fail. — Lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife 
no  ftone  abo?e:  left  one  (hould  afk  about  my  fame. 
I  am  fallen  in  the  firft  of  my  fields ;  fallen  without 
renown.  Let  thy  voice  alone  fend  joy  to  my  flying 
foul.  Why  (hould  the  bard  know  where  dwells  the 
early-fallen  Fillan  *  ? 

Is 

*   In  this,  as  well  as  the  former  publication,  I  have 
only  admitted  into  the  text  compleat  poems,  or  indepen- 
dent 
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»'' ft  thy  fpir'A  <m '.  the  ecfdyhrg-  Vintfs*,  bl ae-tfy^d 
king  tff  ^(H{c?ld^'?'  J^-  purft^"''riiy  i/efo,  thro'  his 

•    I      -•:  •  ••   i^-      ■-  -    r  ^-c--   •:■■  folded 


dent  epIiodeS  :  th«  fragmeate  'vvhkH' remain  of  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Ofliart,  I  have  chofen  to  throw  occafionaiJy, 
into  the  notes.  1  Ihnll  here  give  a  tranllation  of  a  part  of 
a  poem  concerning  the  death  fft  T'l^hn.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Cliatho  the  mother,  dnd  Bbfinin-a  the  filler,  of 
that  hero.  i        • -.■<  '>•;.<•     .^  .       !         '   ' 

Clathd.  j 

'•  Daughter  of  FIngal,  arife :  thou  light  between  thy 
locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reft,  foft-giiding  fun-beani 
of  Sehiia!  I  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy  breail,  white-tofied 
aniidlt  thy  wandering  locks :  when  the  lultiing  breeze  of 
the  morning  came  from  the  defart  of  llreams.  Haft  ihou 
feen  thy  fathers,  Bcs  mina,  defcending  in  thy  dreams  ? 
Arife,  daughter  of  Glatho;  dwelU  there  aught  of  grief 
in  thy  Ibul?:  .  .> 

Bos-MTNA. 

A  thin  form  palTed  before  me,  fading  as  it  flew :  like 
the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field  of  grafs.  De- 
fcend,  from  thy  v/all,  O  harp,  and  call  back  the  foul  of 
Bos-niina.  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  ftream.  1  hear  rhy 
plcafant  found.  — I  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my  voice  fhall 
ille. 

How  often  (hall  ye  rulh  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of  my  foul  .^ 

Your   paths  are  di'^ant,  kings   of  men,  in  Erin  of  blue 

I    ftreams.     Lift  thy   wing,    thou  fourhern  breeze,    from 

Clono's  darkening  heath ;  fpread  the  fails  of  Fingal  towards 

the  bays  of  his  land. 

But  who  is  that,  in  Uis  ftrength,  darkening  in  the  pre- 

fence  of  war  ^  His  arm  ftretches  to  the  foe,  like  the  beam 

•  of  theilck'y  fun  ;  v/hen  his  fide  iscrufted  with  darknefs  j 

.   and  he  rolls  his  drfmalcourfe  thro'  the  fky. — V/ho  is  it, 

but  the  father  of  Bos- mina  I  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is 

I  ■  Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  Hde  j  Beautiful,  but 
{  terrible,  is  thy  light.  Thy  fwotd  is  beibie  thee,  a  blue 
■  fire  of -night.  When  fiialt  thou  return  to  thy  roes ;  to  the 
,   ftreams  of  thy  rulby  tields  i  When  ftiall  I  behold  thee 

from 
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folded  clouds.  The  forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan, 
bend  to  receive  their  fon.  I  behold  the  fprcading 
of  their  fire  on  Mora ;  the  blue-rolling  of  their 
mifty  wreaths. — Joy  meet  thee,  my  brother. — But 
we  are  dark  and  fad.  I  behold  the  foe  round  the 
aged,  and  the  wafting  away  of  his  fame.  Thou  art 
left  alone  in  the  field,  gray-haired  king  of  Selma. 

I  LAid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of  the 
nightly  ftream.  One  red  ftar  looked  in  on  the  hero  : 
winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  1  liftened :  no  found  is 
heard :  for  the  warrior  flept.~As  lightning  on  a  cloud, 
a  thought  came  rulhing  over  my  foul. — My  eyes  rol- 
led in  fire :  my  ftride  was  in  the  clang  of  fteel. 

I  WILL  find  thee,  chief  of  Atha,  in  the  gather- 
ing of  thy  thoufands.  Why  (hould  that  cloud 
efcape,  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ?  Kindle 
your  meteors  on  your  hills,  my  fathers,  to  light 
my   daring   fleps.     I  will   confume  in  wrath  * — 

Should 

from  Mora,  while  winds  ftrew  my  long  locks  on  mofs! — 
But  fliall  a  young  eagle  return  from  the  field  where  the 
heroes  fall  ! 

Clatho. 

Soft,  as  the  fong  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Selma's 
maid.  Pleafant  to  the  ear  of  Clatho  is  the  name  of  the 
breaker  of  fhields. — Behold,  the  king  comes  from  ocean: 
the  fhield  of  Morven  is  borne  by  bards.  The  foe  has  fled 
before  him,  like  the  departure  of  mill.  — I  hear  not  the 
{bunding  wings  of  my  eagle  ;  the  rufhing  forth  of  the 
fon  of  Clatho — Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  Ihall  he  not 
return  ?****• 

*  Here  the  fentence  is  defignedly  unfinished  by  the  poet.. 
The  fenfe  is,  that  he  was  relolved,  like  a  deftroying  fire,' 
to  confume  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his  brother.  In  the, 
midft  of  this  refolution,  the  fuuationof  Fingal  fuggells  it- 
felf  to  him,  in  a  very  ftrong  light.     He  refolves  to  return 

to 
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Should  I  not  return!  the  king  is  without  a  Ton, 
gray-haired  amidfl:  his  foes.  His  arm  is  not  as  in 
the  days  of  old  :  his  fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let 
me  not  behold  him  from  high,  laid  low  in  his  latter 
field. — But  can  I  return  to  the  king  ?  Will  he  non 
afk  about  his  fon  ?  **  Thou  oughtcd:  to  defend 
young  Fillan." — I  will  meet  the  foe. — Green  Inis- 
fail,  thy  founding  tread  is  pleafanc  to  my  ear :  I 
rulh  on  thy  ridgy  hoft,  to  lliun  the  eyes  of  Fingal. 
— I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on  Mora's  midy 
top! — He  calls  his  two  funs:  I  come,  my  father, 
in  my  grief,  I  come  like  an  eagle,  which  the  flame  of 
night  met  in  the  defart,  and  fpoiied  of  half  hi^  wings. 

*  Distant,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  ihe 
broken  ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.     They  turned 

their 

to  aifift  the  king  in  profecuting  the  w<5r. Rut  then  his 

Ihame  for  not  defending  his  brother,  recurs  to  him — He 
ia  determined  again  to  go  and  find  out  Cathmor. — We  may 
confider  him,  as  in  the  aft  of  advancing  towards  the  ene- 
;  my^  when  the  horn  of  Fingal  founded   on   Mora,  and 
I  called  back  his  people  to  his  prefence.— This  foliloquy  is 
'   natural  :    the  refoiiitions   which  fo  fuddenly  follow  one 
another,  are  expreilive  of  a  mind  extremely  agitated  with 
farrow  and  confcious  Ihame  ;  yet  the  behaviour  of  Ollian, 
i  in  his  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is   fo  iire- 
:   prehenfible,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  where  he 
failed  in   his  duty.     The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail  In 
,  defigns  which  they  ardently  wiih  to  accoinplilh,  they  na- 
turally blame  ijiemfelves,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  dif- 
appoin  jnent.      The  comparifon  with  which  the  poet  con- 
dudes  his  foliloquy,  is  very  fanciful  ;  and  well  adapted  ro 
the  Ideas  of  thofe,  who  live  in  a  country,  where  light- 
'.   ning  is  extremely  common. 

*  This  fcene  is  folemn.  The  poet  always  phces  lifs 
chief  character  amidtl:  objeds  which  favour  the  fubJiiiic. 
The  hc<^  of  the  country,  the  night,  the  broken  iemain3 
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their  eyes :  each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  aftien 
fpear.—Silent  flood  the  king  in  themidft.  Thought 
on  thought  rolled  over  his  foul.  As  waves  on  a  fe- 
cret  mountain-lake,  each  with  its  back  of  foam. — 
He  looked  ;  no  fon  appeared,  with  his  long-beam- 
ing fpear.  The  fighs  rofe,  crowding,  from  his 
foul ;  but  he  concealed  his  grief. — At  length  I  flood 
beneath  an  oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was  heard. 
What  could  I  fay  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of  woe  ? — 
His  words  rofe,  at  length,  in  the  midfl ;  the  people 
fhrunk  backward  as  he  fpoke  *. 

Where 

of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above  all,  the  attitude  and  fi- 
lence  of  Fingal  himfeif,  are  circumftances  calculated  t6 
innprefs  an  awful  idea  on  the  mind,  Oflian  is  mofl:  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  night-defcripiions.  Dark  images  fuited  the 
melancholy  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  all  conipofed  after 
theaftive  part  of  his  life  was  over,  when  he  was  blind,  and 
had  furvlved  all  the  companions  of  his  youth  ;  we  there- 
fore find  a  veil  of  melancholy  thrown  over  the  whole. 

*  The  abaihed  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal  pro- 
ceeds rather  fro;i)  fhame  than  fear.  The  king  was  not  of 
a  tyrannical  dlfpofition:  He,  as  he  profelTes  himfeif  in  the 
fifth  book,  fie<ver  luas  a  dreadful  form,  in  their  prefeyucy 
darkened  into  njorath.  His  <voice  ivas  no  thunder  to  their 
ears :  his  ejefent  forth  no  death. — The  firft  ages  of  fo- 
clcty  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power.  As  the  wants 
r)t  mankind  are  few,  they  retain  their  independence.  It 
is  an  advanced  (late  of  civilization  that  moulds  the  mind 
ro  that  fubmlirion  to  government,  of  which  ambitious  ma- 
gi ilrates  take  advantage,  and  raife  themfelves  into  abfolute 
power. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders  lived, 
in  abjt6t  Havery,  under  their  chiefs.  Their  high  ideas  of, 
and  attachment  to,  the  heads  of  their  families,  probably, 
led  the  unintelligent  into  this  mitlake.  — When  the  honour 
of  the  tribe  v/as  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief 
were  obeyed,  without   reftridion :    but,   if  individuals 

were 
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Where  is  the  Ton  of  Selma,  he  who  led  ia 
war  ?  I  behold  not  his  (leps,  among  my  people, 
returning  from  the  field.  Fell  the  young  bounding 
roe,  who  was  (o  ftately  on  my  hills ; — He  fell ; — 
for  ye  are  filent.  The  fhield  of  war  is  broke. — Let 
his  armour  be  near  to  Fingal ;  and  the  fword  of 
dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  waked  on  my  hills ;  with 
morning  I  defccnd  to  war. 

*  High  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  flamed  to  the 

wind. 

were  opprefTed,  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  a 
neighbouring  clan,  aflumed  a  new  name,  and  were  en- 
couraged and  protefted.  The  fear  of  this  defertion,  no 
doubt,  made  the  chiefs  cautious  in  their  governmeut.  As 
their  confequcnce,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  people,  they  took  care  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  tended  todiminifh  it. 
-  It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  lawj  ex- 
tended to  the  Highlands.  Before  that  time  the  clans  were 
governed,  in  civil  affairs,  not  by  the  verbal  commands  of 
rhe  chief,  but  by  what  they  called  Clechda,  or  the  tradi- 
tional precedents  of  their  anceilors.  When  differences  hap- 
pened between  individuals,  feme  of  theoldeft  men  in  the 
tribe  were  chofcn  umpires  between  the  parties,  to  decide 
according  to  the  Clechda.  The  chief  interpofed  his  au- 
thority, and,  invariably,  enforced  the  decifion.  —  In  their 
wars,  which  were  frequent,  on  account  of  tan.Ily-feuds, 
the  chief  was  lefs  referved  in  the  execution  of  his  autho- 
rity ;  and  even  then  he  feldom  extended  it  to  the  taking 
the  life  of  any  of  his  tribe. — No  crime  was  capital,  except 
murder ;  and  that  was  very  unfrequent  in  the  liighland.s. 
No  corporal  punllhment,  of  any  kind,  v/as  inflicted.  The 
memory  of  an  affront  of  this  fort  would  remain,  for  ages, 
in  a  family,  and  they  would  feize  every  opportunity  to  be 
revenged,  unlefs  it  came  immediately  from  the  hands  of 
the  chief  himfelf ;  in  that  cafe  it  was  taken,  rather  as  a 
fatherly  corre6ticn,  than  a  legal  punifhment  for  offences. 

*  This  rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding prt  of  the  poem.     It  was  on  it  Fingal  and  OlTian 
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wind.  The  gray  ikirts  of  mill;  are  rolled  around;" 
thither  ftrode  the  king  in  his  wrath.  Diftant  from 
the  hofl  he  always  lay,  when  battle  burnt  within 
his  foul.  On  two  fpcars  hung  his  fhield  on  high  ; 
the  gleaming  fign  of  death  ;  that  fhield,  which  he 
was  wont  to  llrike,  by  night,  before  he  ruflied  to 
var. — It  was  then  his  uarriors  knew,  when  the 
king  was  to  lead  in  ftrife  ;  for  never  was  this  buckler 
iieard,  till  Fingal's  wrath  arofe. — Unequal  Avere 
his  fteps  on  high,  as  he  fhone  in  the  beam  of  the 
oak  ;  he  was  dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  fpirit 
of  night,  when  he  cloaths,  on  hills,  his  wild 
•geftures  with  mift,  and,  iffuing  forth,  on  the 
troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor   fettled,   from  the  ftorm,  is  Erin's   fea  of 
war  ;  they  glirrcred,  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low- 

ftood  to  view  the  battle.  The  cuflom  of  retiring  from 
the  army,  on  the  night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle, 
was  univerfal  among  the  kings  of  the  Caledonians,  - 
'Erenmor,  the  moft  renowned  of  the  anceftors  of  Fingal, 
i?  mentioned  as  the  firll  who  inlliruted  this  cnftom.  Suc- 
ceeding bards  attributed  it  to  a  hero  of  a  latter  period. — 
In  nn  old  poem  which  begins  v/ith  iS'lac-Aycnth  na  ceud 
fyol^  this  cuftom  of  retiring  from,  the  army,  before  an  en- 
gagement, is  numbered,  among  the  wife  inftitutions  of 
Fergus,  the  fon  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  firft  king  of  Scots. 
I  llall  heie  tranllate  the  pafTage ;  in  fome  other  note  I 
inny,  probably,  give  all  that  reiuains  of  the  poem,  ttrgus 
rf  the  hundred  fir  earn  iy  fon  of  Arcath  "joho  fought  of  old  : 
thou  didfi  f.rjl  retire  at  night :  tvhen  the  foe  rolled  before 
thcey  in  echoing  f  elds.  Nor  bending  in  refl  is  the  king  : 
he  gathers  battles  in  his  foul.  Fly,  fon  of  the  firanger  ; 
*:nhh  morn  he  fhnll  rufh  abroad.  \A'hen.  or  by  whom, 
th's  poem  was  wiit,  is  uncertain.  It  has  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  ancient  compofition  of  the  Scottilli  bards ; 
and  feen:s  to  be  a  clofe  imitation  of  the  manner  of  OlFian. 
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humming,  (llll  rolled  on  the  field. -^Alone  are  the 
ftcps  ot  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the  healh  ;  he 
hung  forward,  with  all  his  arms,  on  Morven's  fly- 
ing hod.  Now  had  he  come  to  the  mofly  cave, 
vhere  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent  above 
the  dream,  which  glittered  over  the  rock. — There 
{hone  to  the  moon  the  broken  iliield  of  Clatho's 
fon ;  and  ncc;r  it,  on  grafs,  lay  hairy-footed  Bran  ■'^'. 

**  This  circupjdaace,  concerning  Bran,  the  favourite 
dog  of  Fingrd,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moil  aiFccdng 
paflages  In  the  poem.  1  remember  to  have  met  v^^iih  n;i 
old  poem,  compofed  long  after  the  nine  of  Oflian,  where- 
in a  llory  of  this  fort  is  very  happily  introduced.  In  one 
of  the  invafion:-)  of  the  Danes,  Ullin-ciundu.  a  conilier- 
able  chief,  on  the  vveliern  coail  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in 
a  rencounter  v^ith  a  flying  party  of  the  enemy,  who  iiad 
landed,  at  no  great  diflance  from  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence.  The  few  followers  who  attended  him  v/erc  alio 
flain. — The  young  wife  of  Ullin-clundu,  who  had  not: 
heard  of  his  fail,  fesring  the  word,  on  account  of  his 
long  delay,  alarmed  the  rell  of  his  tribe,  who  "went  in 
fearch  of  him  along  the  Hiore.  They  did  not  find  him  ; 
and  the  beautiful  widow  became  difconfolate.  At  length 
he  was  difcovered,  by  means  of  his  dog,  who  fat  on  a 
rock  befide  the  body,  for  fo.ne  days. —  i  he  poeai  is  noc 
jud  now  in  my  hand^  ;  otherv.ife  its  poetical  merit  might 
induce  me  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  tranilation  of 
if.  The  ftanza  concerning!;  the  dog,  whofe  name  v/as  Du- 
chos,  or  Bliick-foot,  is  very  defcriptlve 

*'  Dark-(ided  Du-chos!  feet  of  wind !  cold  is  thy 
feat  on  rocks.  He  (the  dog)  fees  the  roe  :  his  ears  are 
hio[h  ;  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks  around  ;  but 
Ullin  deeps  -,  he  droops  again  his  head.  The  winds  come 
paftj  dark  Du-chos   thinks,  that  Ullin's   voice  is  there-. 

But  itill   he  beholds  him  fdent,  laid   nmidft   th^  waving 

heath.    Dark-fideu  Du-chos,  hi:  voice  no  more  fiuli  fena 

thee  over  thehtarh  !'' 
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He  had  mified  the  chief  on  Mora,  and  fearched 
him  along  the  wind.  He  thought  that  the  blue- 
eyed  hunter  flept ;  he  lay  upon  his  fhield.  No 
blaft  came  over  the  heath,  unknown  to  bounding 
Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  whlte-breafteddog;  he  faw 
the  broken  fliield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back  on  his 
foul;  he  remembers  the  falling  away  of  the  people. 
They  come,  a  flream  ;  are  rolled  away  ;  another 
race  fuccecds. — "  But  fome  mark  the  fields,  as  they 
pafs,  with  their  own  mighty  names.  The  heath, 
thro'  dark-brown  years,  is  theirs ;  fome  blue  ftream 
winds  to  their  fame. — Of  ihefe  be  the  chief  of 
Atha,  when  he  lays  him  down  on  earth.  Often 
may  the  voiec  of  future  times  meet  Cathmor  in 
the  air :  when  he  Rrides  from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds 
hiinfelf  in  the  wing  of  a  {lorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  ki.ng,  to  hear  • 
the  voice  of  his  power,  their  joyful  faces  bend,  un- 
equal,  forward,  in   the   light  of  the    oak.     They 
who  were  terrible  were  removed  :   Lubar  *   winds 

again 

*  In  order  to  Illuftrate  this  pafTage,  it  is  proper  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  fcene  of  the  two  preceding  battles. 
Betv/een  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the  plain  of  Moi- 
lena,  thro'  v;hich  ran  th^  river  Lubar.  The  firft  battle, 
wherein  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  commanded  on  the 
Caledonian  fide,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As 
there  v/as  little  advantage  obtained,  on  either  fide,  the 
armies,  after  the  battle,  retained  their  former  poiltlons. 

In  the  fecond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  the 
Irilh,  after  the  fall  of  P'oldath,  were  driven  up  the  hill 
of  Lona ;  but,  upon  the  coming  of  Cathmor  to  their 
aid,  they  regained  their  lormer  fituation,  and  drove  bacic 

the 
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again  in  their  hod.  Cathmor  was  that  beam  from 
heaven  which  Ihone  when  his  people  were  dark.  He 
was  honoured  in  the  midll:.  Their  fouls  rofe  trem- 
bling around.  The  king  alone  no  gladnefs  (hewed  ; 
no  ftranger  he  to  v/ar  ! 

Why  is  the  king  fo  fad,  faid  Malthos  eagle- 
eyed  ?  —  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar  ?  Lives 
there  among  them,  who  can  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not 
fo  peaceful  was  thy  father,  Borbar-duthul  *,  king 
cf  fpears.  His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  burned  : 
his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was  great. — Three  days 
feafted  the  gray-haired  hero,  when  he  heard  that 
Calmar  fell  :  Calmar,  who  aided  the  race  of  Ullin, 
from  Lara  of  the  ilreams. — Often  did  he  feel,  with 

.the  Caledonians,  'm  their  turn :  fo  that  Luc>ar  tuinJed 
again  in  their  ho  ft. 

*«Borbar-dutbul,  the  father  of  Cathmor,  was  the 
brother  of  that  Colc-iilla,  who  is  faid,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  book,  to  have  rebelled  agah-jfl:  Corniac  king 
of  Ireland.  Borbar-duthul  feems  to  have  retained  a'l  the 
prejudice  of  his  family  againft  the  fuccellion  of  the  pofte- 
riry  of  Conar,  on  the  Irilh  throne.  From  this  fhort  epi- 
fode  we  learn  fome  fadls  which  tend  to  throw  light  on 
the  hillory  of  the  times.  It  appears,  that,  when  ovrrrran 
invaded  Ireland,  he  was  only  oppofed  by  the  Cael,  who 
polTeiredUlller,  and  the  north  of  that  ifland.  Cahnar, 
the  fon  of  Matha,  whofe  gallant  behaviour  and  death  are 
related  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal,  was  the  only  chief 
of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Cael,  or 
Irifh  Caledonians,  during  the  invafion  of  Swaran.  The 
indecent  joy,  which  Borbar-duthul  expreiTed.  upon  the 
death  of  Calmar,  is  well  fuited  with  thatfpirit  of  reveno-e, 
which  fubfifted,  iiniverfally,  in  every  country  where  the 
feudal  fyftem  wa^.  eilablifhed. — It  v/ould  appear  that  fome 
perfon  had  carried  to  Borbar-duthal  that  weapon,  with 
which,  it  was  pretended,  Calmar  had  been  killed. 
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his  hands,  the  (led  which,  they  fald,  had  pierced 
his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands,  for  Borbar- 
duthuTs  eyes  haJ  failed. — Yet  was  the  king  a  fun 
to  his  friends ;  a  gale  to  Hft  their  branches  round. 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  halls  :  he  loved  the  fons 
of  Bolga.  His  name  remains  in  Atha,  like  the  aw- 
ful memory  of  ghofls,  whofe  prefence  was  terrible, 
but  they  blew  the  ftorm  away. — Now  let  the  voices 
*  of  Erin  raife  the  Toul  of  the  king  ;  he  that  fhone 
when  war  was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low. — 
Fonar,  from  that  gray-browed  rock,  pour  the  taU 
cf  other  times :  pour  it  on  wide-fkirted  Erin,  as  it 
fettles  round. 

To  me,  faid  Cathmor,  no  fong  fhall  rife  ;  nor 
Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The  mighty  there 
are  laid  low.  Diilurb  not  their  rufhing  ghofls- 
Far,  Malihos,  Far  remove  the  found  of  Erin's  fong. 
I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe,  when  he  ceafcs  to  lilt 
the  fpear.  With  morning  we  pour  our  ftrength 
abroad.     Fingal  is  wakened  on  his  echoing  hill. 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds,  Erin 
retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep-rolled  in- 
to the  field  of  night,  they  fpread  their  humming 
tribes.     Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  f 

bard 

*  T/^  'viices  of  Erin,  a  poetical  exprefTion  for  the 
bards  of  Ireland. 

•f  Not  only  ihe  kings,  but  every  petty  chief,  had  thefr 
bards  attending  them,  in  the  field,  in  the  days  of  Oflian  ; 
and  thefe  bards  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
v/ho  retained  them,  had  a  number  of  inferior  bards  in 
their  train.  Upon  folemn  occafions,  all  the  bards,  in  the 
army,  would  join  in  one  chorus ;  cither  when  they  cele- 
brated their  victories,  or  lamented  the  death  of  a  perfon, 

worth  V 
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bard  fat  down  with  his  harp.  They  railed  the 
^ng,  and  touched  the  itring  :  each  to  the  chief  he 
©ved. — Before  a  burning  oak  Sul-malla  touched, 
at  times,  the  harp.  She  touched  the  harp,  and 
heard,  betvveerhthe  breezes  in  her  hair. — In  dark- 
nefs  near,  lay  the  king  of  Atha,  beneatli  an  aged 
tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak  was  turned  from  him-; 
he  faw  the  maid,  but  was  not  fecn.  His  foul  pour- 
ed forth,  in  fecret,  when  he  beheld  her  fearful  eye. 
—But  battle  is  before  thee,  fon  of  Borbar-dulhul. 

worthy  or  renowned,  (lain  in  the  war.  The  words  weie 
of  the  compofition  of  the  arch-bard,  retained  by  the  king 
himfelf,  who  generally  attained  to  that  high  office  on  ac- 
count of  his  fuperior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  peifoii^ 
cif  the  bards  were  facred,  and  the  eniolumcnts  of  thc-ir 
office  conuderable,  the  order,  in  fucceeding  limes,  he- 
came  very  numerous  and  fnfolent.  It  would  appear,  that, 
after  .the  introduction  of  Chrillianity,  fome  ferved  in  (he 
double  capacity  of  bards  and  clergymen.  It  was,  from  this 
circumftance,  that  they  had  the  name  of  Chhre,  which 
is,  probably,  derived  from  the  latin  Clericus.  The  Chl.re, 
be  their  name  derived  from  v;liat  it  will,  became,  at  lall, 
a  public  nuifance  i  for,  taking  advantage  of  their  facred 
chara(Ster,  they  went  about,  in  great  bociies  and  lived,  at 
difcretion,  in  the  houfes  of  the  chief* ;  till  another  party, 
of  the  faaie  order,  drove  them  av/ay  by  mere  dint  of  fa- 
lire.  Some  of  the  indelicate  difputes  of  thefe  worthy 
poetical  combatants  are  handed  down,  by  tradition,  and 
Ihcw  how  much  the  bards,  at  lad,  abufed  the  privilege: , 
which  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  had  cosif^^rrcd 
on  the  order.  — It  was  this  infolent  behaviour  that  induced 
the  chiefs  to  retrench  their  number,  and  to  take  away 
thofe  privileges  which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  en- 
joy. Their  indolence,  and  dirpofuion  to  lampoon,  extin* 
guiihed  all  the  poetical  fervour,  which  diftinguilhed  their 
predecelTor?,  and  makes  us  the  lefs  regret  the  extindtion  of 
the  ordtr, 

H  5  Amidst 
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Amidst    the   harp,    at  intervals,    fhe  liilened 
whether  the  warrior  ilept.     Her  foul  was  up  ;  fhe 
longed,  in  fecret,  to  pour  her  own  fad  fong.     The 
add  is  filent.     On  their  wings,  the  blafts  of  night 
retire.     The  bards  had  ceafed  ;  and  meteors  came, 
red-winding  with    their    ghofts. — The    fky   grew   ; 
dark:  the  forms  of  the  dead  were  blended  with  the*" 
clouds.     But  heedlefs  bends  the  daughter  of  Con- 
mor,  over  the  decaying  flame.     Thou  wert  alone   ! 
in  her  foul,  car-borne  chief  of  Atha.     She   raifed   \ 
the  voice  of  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp  be- 
tween. 

*  Clun-galo  came  ^  fhe  miffed  the  maid. — 
Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters,  from 
the  mofly  rock,  faw  you  the  blue-eyed  fair  ? — Are 
her  ueps  on  grafTy  Lumon  ;  near  the  bed  of  roes  ? 
— Ah  me  !  I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall.  Where 
art  thou,  beam  of  light? 

f  Cease,  love  of  Conmor,  ceafe  ;  I  hear  thee 
not  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the 
king,  whofe  path  is  terrible  in  war.     He  for  whom 

my 

*  Ciun-galo,  iv^iie  knee,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king 
of  Inis-huna,  and  rhe  mother  of  Sul-malia.  She  is  here 
reprefented,  as  mifTing  her  daughter,  after  flae  had  fled 
with  Cathtnor.  This  fong  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original. 
The  expreHive  cadences  of  the  meafure  are  inimitably 
fulted  to  the  fitua:ion  of  the  mind  of  Sul-malia. 

f  Sul-malia  replies  to  the  fuppofed  quefi:ions  of  her 
mother.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  paragraph  (he  calls 
Cathmor  th^  fun  of  her  foul,  and  continues  the  metaphor 
throughout.  Thofe,  who  deliver  this  fong  down  by  tra- 
diiicn,  fay,  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  original  lo!^.  — Thij 

book 
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my  foul  is  up,  in  the  feafon  of  my  reft. — Deep- 
bofomed  in  war  he  ftands,  he  beholds  me  not  from 
his  cloud. — Why,  fun  of  Sul-malla,  doft  thou  not 
look  forth  ? — I  dwell  in  darknefs  here  ;  wide  over 
me  flies  the  fliadowy  mift.  Filled  with  dew  are 
my  locks  :  look  thou  from  thy  cloud,  O  fun  of 
Sul-malla's  foul.—     ****** 

book  ends,  we  may  fuppofe,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  night,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  book  begins,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  defcribes  a 
kind  of  mift,  which  rofe,  by  night  from  the  lake  of 
Lego,  and  was  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fouls  of  the 
dead,  during  the  interval  between  their  deceafe  and  the 
funeral  fong.  The  appearance  of  the  ghoft  of  Fillan 
above  the  cave  where  his  body  lay.  His  voice  comes 
to  Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  king  ftrikes 
the  fhield  of  Trenmor,  which  was  an  infallible  fign  of 
his  appearing  in  arms  himfelf.  The  extraordinary 
cffeft  of  the  found  of  the  fhield.  Sul-malla,  ftarting 
from  deep,  awakes  Cathmor.  Their  afFeding  difcourfe. 
She  infifts  wich  him  to  fue  for  peace ;  he  refolves  to 
continue  the  war.  He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring valley  of  Lona,  which  was  the  refidence  of  an 
old  Druid,  until  the  baitle  of  the  next  day  fhould  be 
over.  He  awakes  his  army  with  the  found  of  his 
fhield.  The  ihield  defcribed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at 
the  defire  of  Cathmor,  relates  the  firft  fettlement  of 
the  Firbolg  in  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Larthon. 
Morning  comes.  Sul-malla  retires  to  the  valley  of 
Lona.     A  Lyric  fong  concludes  the  book. 
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*Tp  ROM  the   vvood-fklrted  waters  of   Lego, 

A?    afcend,  at  times,  gray-boromed  mifts  ;  when 

the   gates  of    the   weft   are  clofed,  on  the   fun's 

eagle-eye.     Wide,  over  Lara's  flream,  is  poured 

the 

*  No  poet  departs  lefs  from  his  fubjecfl  than  OiHan. 
No  far-fetched  ornaments  are  introduced ;  the  epifodes  rife 
from,  and  are  indeed  efTential  to,  the  ftory  of  the  poem. 
Even  hisjyric  fongs,  where  hemoft  indulges  the  extrava- 
gance of  fancy,  naturally  fpring  from  his  fubjedl.  Their 
propriety  and  conneaion  with  the  reft  of  the  poem,  fhew 
that  the  Celtic  bard  was  guided  by  judgment,  amidft  the 
wiideft  flights  of  imagination.  It  is  a  common  fuppofition 
among  mankind,  that  a  genius  for  poetry  and  found  {quCq 
feldom  centre  m  the  fame  perfon.  The  obfervation  is  far 
from  being  juft;  for  true  genius  and  judgment  muft  be 
mfeparabie.  The  wild  flights  of  fancy,  without  the 
guidance  of  judgment,  are,  as  Horace  obferves,  like  the 
dreams  of  a  fick  man,  irkfome  and  confufed.  Fools  can 
never  write  good  poems.  A  warm  imagination,  it  is  true, 
domineers  over  a  common  portion  of  knCc ;  and  hence  it 
IS  that  fo  few  have  fucceeded  in  the  poetical  way  But 
when  an  uncommon  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  a  glow- 
ing fancy  are  properly  tempered  together,  they,  and  thev 
on.y,  produce  genuine  poetry. 

The 
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the  vapour  dark  and   deep:  the  moon,  like  a  dim 
fliield,  is    fwimming  thro'   its  folds.     With    this, 

clothe 

The  prefent  book  is  not  the  lead  intereftmg  part  of 
Temora.  The  awful  images,  with  which  it  opens,  are 
calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  folemn  fcenea 
which  are  to  follow.  OlTian,  always,  throws  an  air  of 
confequence  on  every  circumftance  which  relates  to- Fin- 
gal.  The  very  found  of  his  Ihield  produces  extraordinary 
cfFc(fts ;  and  thefe  are  heightened,  one  above  another, 
in  a  beautiful  climax.  The  diftrefs  of  Sul-malla,  and  her 
conference  with  Cathmor,  are  very  affetting.  The  de- 
fcription  of  his  fliield  is  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity ;  and 
is  a  proof  of  the  early  knowledge  of  navigation  among  ' 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  OiJian,  in  fliort, 
throughout  this  book,  is  often  fublime,  and  always 
pathetic. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  harmony  of  Galic  verfification. 
without  rhime,  I  Ihall  lay  a  few  lines  of  the  opening  ot 
this  book,  before  thofe  who  underftand  the  original.  The 
words  are  not  after  the  Irifli  manner,  briftled  over  with 
unneceffary  quiefcent  confonants,  fo  difagrecable  to  the. 
eye,  and  which  rather  embarafs  than  affift  the  reader. 

O  linna  doir-choille  na  Liego, 

Air  uair,  eri'  ceo-taobh-ghorm  nan  ton  i 

Nuair  dhunus  dorfa  na  ho'icha, 

Air  illuir-huil  Greina  na  fpeur. 

Tomhail  mo  Lara  na  fruth, 

Thaomus  du-nial,  asdoiichacrualm : 

Mar  ghlas-fcia,  roi  taoma  na  nial, 

Snamh  hairis,  'ta  Gellach  na  h'oicha. 

Le  fo  edibh  taifm  o-fliean 

An  diu-ghleus  a  meafc  na  gaoith  ; 

'S  iad  leumnach,  o  olfaic  gu  offaic, 

Air  du-aghai'  oicha  na  fian,     &c. 

Lego,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Olfian.was  a  lake,  in  Con- 
naught,  in  which  the  river  Lara  emptied  itfeif  On  the 
banks  of  this  lake  dwelt  Branno,  the  father-in  law  of 
Olfian,  whom  the  poet  often  vifited  before  and  after  the 
death  of  Kvir  allin.     This  circumftance,  perhaps,  occa- 

lloned 
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clothe  ihe  Ipirits  of  old  their  fudden  gefrures  on 
the  wind,  when  they  flride,  from  blaft  to  blaft, 
along  ihe  dufky  night.  Often,  blended  with  the 
gale,  to  fome  warrior's  grave,  they  roll  tiic  mift, 
a  gray  dwelling  to  his  ghoft,  until  the  fongs  arife. 

A  SOUND  came  from  thedefart;  it  wasConar, 
king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his  mill  on  the  grave 
of  Fillan,  at  bluc-windingLubar. — Dark  and  mourn- 
ful fat  the  ghoft,^  in  his  gray  ridge  of  fmoak.  The 
blad,  at  times,  rolled  him  together  :  but  the 
form  returned  again.  It  returned  v/ith  bending 
eyes :  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of  mlft. 

fioned  the  partiality  v/ith  which  he  akvays  mentions  Lego 
and  Lara  ;  and  accounts  for  his  drawing  fo  many  of  his 
linages  from  them.  The  fignification  of  Leigo,  is,  i^e 
lake  of  ilifeafe,  probably  fo  called,  on  account  of  the 
moraffes  v/hich  furrounded  it. 

As  the  milt,  which  rofe  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  occa- 
fioned  difeafes  and  death,  the  bards  feigned,  as  here,  that 
it  v/as  the  refidence  of  the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  during 
the  interval  between  their  death,  and  the  pronouncing  of 
the  funeral  elegy  over  their  tombs ;  for  It  was  not  allow- 
able, without  that  ceremony  was  performed,  for  the 
fplrits  of  the  dead  to  mix  with  their  anceftors,  in  their 
airy  hails.  It  was  the  bufmefs  of  the  fplrit  of  the  near- 
ell  relation  to  the  deceafed,  to  take  the  mill  of  Lego, 
and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find  here  Conor,  the  fon 
of  n>enmor,  the  hrll  king  of  Ireland,  according  to  Offian, 
performed  this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  Caufe  of 
the  family  of  Conar,  that  that  hero  was  killed.  The 
defcription  of  the  appearance  of  the  gholl  is  piCturefque 
and  foiemn,  Impoling  a  ftill  attention  to  the  fpeech  that 
follows  it,  which,  with  great  propriety,  is  Ihort  and 
awful. 

It 
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It  is  *  dark.  The  fleeping  hofi:  were  flill,  in 
the  {kirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed,  on  the 
hill  of  Fingal ;  the  king  l?.y  lonely  on  his  fhield. 
His  eyes  were  half-clofed  in  fleep ;  the  voice  of 
Fillan  came.  **  Sleeps  the  hufband  of  Clatho  ? 
Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen  in  reft  ?  Am  I  for- 
got in  the  folds  of  darknefs ;  lonely  in  the  feafon 
of  night  r" 

Why  doft  thou  mix,  faid  the  king,  with  the 
dreams  of  thy  father  ?  Can  I  forget  thee,  my  fon,  , 

*  It  has  been  obferved,  that  Offian  takes  great  delight 
indefcriblng  night-fcenes.  This,  in  fome  nieafure,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  his  melancholy  difpofition,  v/hich  de- 
lighted to  dv/ell  upon  folemn  objes!^s.  Even  other  poets, 
of  a  lefs  ferious  turn  than  Oflian,  have  bell  fuccecded  fa 
defcriptions  of  this  fort.  Solemn  fcenes  make  the  moft 
lafting  impreffions  on  the  imagination  ;  gay  and  light  ob- 
jeds  only  touch  the  furface  of  the  foul,  and  vanilh.  The 
human  mind  is  naturally  ferious :  levity  and  chearfulnefs 
may  be  amiable,  but  they  are  too  often  the  charaderiftfcs 
of  vveaknefs  of  judgment,  and  a  deplorable  lliallownefs  of 
foul.— The  night-defcriptions  of  Oflian  were  in  high  re- 
pute among  fucceeding  bards  One  of  them  delivered  a 
fentiment,  in  a  diftich,  more  favourable  to  his  tafle  for 
poetry,  than  to  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies.  I  Ihall 
give  a  tranflation  of  it. 

*'  More  pleafant  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona,  dark- 
ftreaming  from  OlTian's  harp;  more  pleafant  it  is  to  me, 
than  a  white-bofomed  dweller  between  my  arms ;  than  a 
fair-handed  daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  reft." 

Tho'  tradition  is  not  very  fatisfatlory  concerning  the 
hiftory  of  this  poet,  it  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that 
he  was  <ve)y  old  when  he  wrote  the  diftich.  He  lived 
(in  what  age  is  uncertain)  in  one  of  the  weftern  ifles, 
and  his  name  was  Turloch  Ciabh-glas,  or  Turlocb  of  the 
^ray -locks. 

or 
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or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field  ?  Not  fuch  come  the 
deeds  of  the  valiant  on  the  foul  of  Fingal.  They 
are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning,  which  is  feen, 
and  is  then  no  more. — I  remember  thee,  O  Fillan, 
and  my  wrath  begins  to  rife. 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear,  and  ftruck  the 
deeply-founding  fhield  :  his  fliield  *  that  hung  high 
in  night,  the  difmal  fign  of  war! — Ghofls  fled  on 
every  fide,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  the 
wind. — Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arofe  the 
voice  of  deaths.  The  harps  f  of  the  bards,  un- 
touched, found  mournful  over  the  hill. 

He 

*  Succeeding  bards  have  recorded  many  fab'es,  con- 
cerning this  vvonderflii  (liield.  They  fay,  that  Fingal,  in 
one  ot  his  expeditions  into  Scandinavia,  met,  in  one  of  the 
iflands  of  Juteland,  with  Luno,  a  celebrated  nriagician. 
This  Luno  was  the  Vulcan  of  the  north,  and  had  made 
compleat  fuits  of  armour  for  many  of  the  heroes  of  Scan- 
dinavia. One  difagreeablc  circumftance  was,  that  every 
perfon  who  wanted  to  employ  Luno  to  make  armour  for 
him,  was  obliged  to  overcome  him,  at  his  own  magic 
arc— Fingal,  unfkilled  in  fpells  or  enchantments,  effected 
with  dint  of  prowefs,  what  others  failed  in.  with  all  their 
fupernatural  art.  When  Luno  demanded  a  trial  of  (kill 
from  Finga!,  the  king  drew  his  fword,  cut  off  the  fliirts 
of  the  magician's  robe,  and  obliged  him,  bare  as  he  was, 
to  fly  before  him.  Fingal  purliied,  but  Luno,  coming 
to  the  fea,  by  his  magic  art,  walked  upon  the  waves. 
Fingal  purfued  him  in  his  ihip,  and,  after  a  chafe  often 
days,  came  up  with  him,  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  and  obliged 
him  to  ere(^t  a  furnace,  and  make  him  this  fhield,  and  his 
famous  fword,  poetically  called,  the  Jon  of  Luno. — Such 
are  the  ftrange  fidions  which  the  modern  Scotch  and  Irilh 
bards  have  formed  on  the  original  of  OfTian. 

f  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy  and  renowned, 

the 
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He  firiick  again  the  fnield  ;  battles  rofe  In  the 
dreams  of  his  people.  The  wide-tumbling  ftrifc  is 
gleaming  over  their  fouls.  Blue-fhielded  kings  de- 
fcend  to  war.  Backward-looking  armies  fly  ;  and 
mighty  deeds  are  half-hid,  in  the  bright  gleams  of  - 
fteel. 

Bur  when  the  third  found  arofe  :  deer  flarted 
from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreams  of 
fowl  are  heard,  in  thedefart,  as  each  flew,  frighted, 
on  hib  blaft. — The  fons  of  Morven  half-rofe,  and 
half-aiTumed  their  fpears. — But  filcnce  rolled  back 
on  the  hofl  :  they  knew  the  fhield  of  the  king. 
Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes  j  the  field  was  dark 
and  nill. 

*  No   fleep  was   thine    in    darknefs,  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  Conmor  !  Sul-malla  heard  the  dread- 
ful 


the  harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were  retained  by  his  family, 
cmitced  melancholy  founds  This  was  attributed,  to  ule 
Ofiian's  expreirion,  to  the  light  touch  of  ghojh  ;  who  were 
fuppofed  CO  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  events.  The  fatue 
opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and  the  particular 
found  was  called,  the  ijuarning  'voice  of  the  dead.  'J^he 
<voice  of  deaths,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ientence,  was 
of  a  different  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  have 
an  attendant  fpirit,  who  alTumed  his  form  and  voice,  on 
the  night  preceding  his  death,  and  appeared,  to  fome,  in 
the  attitude,  in  which  the  perfon  was  to  die.  The  voices 
OF  DEATH  were  the  foreboding  fhrieks  of  thofe  fpirits. 

*  A  bard,  feveral  ages  more  modern  than  Oflian,  was 
fo  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  thispaflage,  as  to  give  a  clofe 
imitation  of  it,  in  a  poem,  concerning  the  great  adlions  of 
Keneth  Alac-Alpln,  king  of  Scotland,  againfl:  the  Pidl^- 
As  the  poem  is  long,  1  ihall  only  give  here  the  ftory  of  it, 
with  a   tranllation  of   that   paragraph,  which   bears  the 

neareft 
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tul  Ihlekl,  and  rofe,  amidft  the  night. — Her  flep^ 
arc  towards  the   king  of  Atha. — Can  danger  fnake 

hl^ 

ncarell  relemblance  to  the  pafiage  of  Temora  juft  now  he- 
fore  ine.  When  Kencth  was  making  preparations  for 
that  war,  which  terminated  in  the  fubverfion  of  the 
Pi<5li(h  kingdom,  Flathal,  his  filler,  had  demanded  per- 
mifiion  from  him,  of  attending  him  in  the  expedition  ;  in 
order  to  have  a  Ihare  in  revenging  the  death  of  her  father 
Alpin,  who  had  been  barbaroufly  murdered  by  the  Pids. 
The  king,  tho'  he,  perhaps,  approved  of  the  gallant  dif- 
pofition  of  his  fifter,  refufed,  on  account  of  her  fex,  to 
grant  her  requell.  The  heroine,  however,  drelfed  her- 
fclf  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior ;  and,  in  tha-t  difguife, 
attended  the  army,  and  performed  many  gallant  exploits. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Pi£ts, 
Keneth,  as  wasthecullom  among  the  kings  of  Scots,  re- 
tired to  a  hill,  without  the  verge  of  the  camp,  to  meditate 
on  the  difpofitions  he  was  to  make  in  the  approaching 
battle.  Flathal,  who  was  anxious  about  the  fafety  of  her 
brother,  went,  privately,  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  rock, 
and  kept  watch  there  to  prevent  his  being  furprized  by  the 
enemy. — Keneth  fell  afleep,  in  his  arms  ;  and  Flathal  ob- 
fcrved  a  body  of  the  Pi£ts  furrounding  the  bill,  whereon 
the  king  lay. — The  fequel  of  the  ftory  may  be  gathered 
from  the  v/ords  of  the  bard. 

"  Her  eyes,  like  ftars,  roll  over  the  plain.  She  trem- 
bled for  -A-lpirfs  race.  She  fav/  the  gleaming  foe.  Her 
fteps  arofe  :  Ihellopt.  —  "  Why  fhould  he  know  of  FJa- 
tlv-i!  ^  he  the  king  of  men  I — But  hark  !  the  found  is  high. 
~  't  is  but  the  wind  of  night,  lone-whitlling  in  my  locks. 
—  1  hear  the  echoing  fhields!"-  Her  fpear  fell  from  her 
hand  The  lofty  rock  refounds.— He  rofe,  a  gathered 
cloud. 

"  Who  wakes  Conad  of  Albion,  in  the  midft  of  his  fe- 
crct  hill  f  I  heard  the  foft  voice  of  Flathal.  Why,  maid, 
doll:  thou  Ihlne  in  war }  The  daughters  roll  their  blue 
eyes,  by  the  ftreams.     No  fiold  of  bJood  is  thehs- 

«  Alpin 
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his  daring  foul ! — In  doubt,  (he  ftands,  with  bend- 
ing eyes.     Heaven  burns  with  all  its  ftars. 

Again  the  fhield  refounds ! — She  rufhed. 
Slie  ftopt. — Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed. — She 
faw  him,  amidft  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's 
fire.  She  faw  him  dim  in  his  locks,  that  rofe  to 
nightly  wind.-^Away,  for  fear,  (he  turned  her 
ftcps. — "  Why  (liould  the  king  of  Erin  awake  ? 
Thou  art  not  the  dream  of  his  reft,  daughter  of 
Inis-huna.'* 

More  dreadful  rung  the  fhield.  Sul-malla  ftarts. 
Her  helmet  falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar's  rock,  as 
over  it  rolled  the  fteel. — Burfting  from  the  dreams* 
of  night,  Cathmor  half-rofe,  beneath  his  tree.  He 
faw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above  him,  on  the  rock. 
A  red  ftar,  with  twinkling  beam,  looked  thro'  her 
floating  hair. 

*  Who  comes  thro'  n^ght  to  Cathmor,  In  tlie 
feafon  of  his  dreams  ?  Bring'ft  thou  ought  of  war  ? 

Who 

"  Alpln  of  Albion  was  mine,  the  father  of  Flathal  of 
harps.  He  is  low,  mighty  Gonad,  and  my  foul  is  fire. 
Could  Flathal,  by  the  fecrct  ftream,  behold  the  blood  of 
her  foes }  I  am  a  young  eagle,  on  Dura,  king  of  Drum- 
albin  of  winds." — 

In  the  fequel  of  the  piece,  the  bard  does  not  imitate 
Oflian,  and  his  poem  is  fo  much  the  worfe  for  it.  —  Kenerfj, 
v/ith  his  fiber's  afllilance,  forced  his  way  thro'  the  ad- 
vanced parties  of  the  enemy,  and  rejoined  his  own  army. 
The  bard  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  Scotch  tribes,  as 
they  marched  to  battle  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  live  near  the 
lime  of  Kcneih,  his  accounts  are  to  be  little  depended  on. 

*  The  rapid  manner  of  OiTian  does  not  often  allow 
him  to  mark  the  fpeeches  with  the  names  of  the  perfona 

who 
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Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?— Stand'ft  thou  before 
me,  a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  A  voice  from  the 
fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  Erin's  danger  ? 

Nor  lonely  fcout  am  I,  nor  voice  from  folded 
cloud  :  but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger  of  Erin. 
Doft  thou  hear  that  found  ?  It  is  not  the  feeble, 
king  of  Atha,  that  rolls  his  figns  on  night. 

Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns ;  to  Cathmor  they 
are  the  founds  of  harps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of 
night,  and  burns  over  all  my  thoughts.  This  is 
the  mufic  of  kings,  on  lonely  hills,  by  night ;  when 
they  light  their  daring  fouls,  the  fons  of  mighty 
deeds !  The  feeble  dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the 
breeze  ;  where  miils  lift  their  morning  (kirts,  from 
the  blue-winding  ftreams. 

Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  they,  the  fa- 
thers of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  folds  of  bat-  . 
lie  ;  in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet  delights  not  my 
foul,  in  the  figns  of  death ! — He  *,  who  never  yields, 
comes  forth  :  O  fend  the  bard  of  peace ! 

whofpeak  them.  To  prevent  the  obfcurity,  which  this 
might  occafion,  I  have,  fometimes,  ufed  the  freedom  to 
do  It  In  the  tranflatlon.  In  the  prefent  dialogue  between 
Cathmor  and  Sul-maila,  the  fpeeches  are  fo  much  marked 
with  the  characters  of  the  fpeakers,  that  no  interpolation 
is  neceffary  to  diftlngulfh  them  from  one  another. 

*  FIngal  Is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  In  battle. 
From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  which  Is  always 
beftowed  on  him  In  tradition,  Fion-ghal  na  buai\  Fin  gal 
OF  VICTORIES.  In  a  poem,  jult  now  In  my  hands, 
which  celebrates  fome  of  the  great  adtlons  of  Arthur  the 
famous  Britllh  hero,  that  appellation  Is  often  bellowed  on 
him.— The  poem,  from  the  phrafeology,  appears  to  be 
ancient ;  and  is,  perhaps,  iho"  that  is  not  mentioned,  a 
tranflatlon  from  the  Welfli  language. 

Like 
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Like  a  dropping  rock,  in  the  defart,  flood  Cath- 
mor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze,  on 
his  foul,  and  waked  the  memory  of  her  land  ;  where 
(he  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  flrcams,  before  he  came 
to  the  war  of  Conmor. 

Daughter  of  Grangers,  he  faid  ;  (fne  trembling 
turned  away)  long  have  I  marked  thee  in  tliy  fleel, 
young  pine  of  Inis-huna. — But  my  foul,  I  faid,  is 
folded  in  a  ftorm.  Why  fhould  that  beam  arife 
till  my  fteps  return  in  peace  ? — Have  I  been  pale  in 
thy  prefence,  when  thou  bidft  me  to  fear  the 
king?— The  time  of  danger,  O  maid,  is  the  feafon 
of  my  foul ;  for  then  it  fwells,  a  mighty  ftream 
and  rolls  me  on  the  foe. 

Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Lona,  near 
his  own  blue  ftream  ;  gray  in  his  locks  of  age, 
dwells  Clonmal  *  king  of  harps.  Above  him  is  his 
echoing  tree,  and  the  dun  bounding  of  roes.  The 
noife  t  of  our  ftrife  reaches  his  ear,  as  he  bends  in 
the  thoughts  of  years.  There  let  thy  reft  be,  Sul- 
malla,  until  our  battle  ccafe.  Until  I  return,  in 
my  arms,  from  the  fkirts  of  the  evening  mid:,  that 
rifes,  on  Lona,  round  the  dwclh'ng  of  my  love. 

*  Claon-mal,  crooked  eye-hroiv.  From  the  retired 
life  of  this  perfon,  it  appears,  that  he  was  of  the  order  of 
the  Druids;  which  fuppofition  is  not,  at  all,  invalidated 
by  the  appellation  of  hng  of  harps,  here  beflovved  on  him ; 
for  all  agree  that  the  bards  were  of  the  number  of  the 
Druids  originally. 

-j-  By  this  circumftance,  the  poet  Infinuates,  that  tite 
valley  of  Lona  was  very  near  the  field  of  battle,  in  this 
indirect  manner  of  narration,  confills  the  great  diiFerenc^ 
betv/een  poetical  and  hiftorical  ilile. 

A  LIGHT 
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A  LIGHT  fell  on   the  foul  of  tbc  maid;  it  rofc 

bridled  before  the  king.     She   turned    her  face  to 

Cathmor,  from  amidft  her  waving  locks.     Sooner  • 

(hall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the  dream 

of 

*  In  after  ages,  the  allufions  of  the  bards,  to  particular 
palfjigesof  the  works  of  OlTian,  were  very  numerous.     I 
have  met  with  a  poem,  which  was  writ  three  centuries 
ago,  in  which  the  bard  recommends,  to  a  lady  of  his  own 
times,  the  behaviour  of  Sul-malla,  in  this  place.     The 
poem  has  little  to  recommend  it,  excepting  the  paflage, 
of  which  I  am  to  give  a  iranflatlon  here.     The  bards, 
when  they  alluded  to  the  works  of  Oflian,  feem  to  have 
caught  fome   portion  of  his  fire :  upon  other  occafions, 
their  compofitions  are  little  more  than  a  group  of  epithets 
reduced  into  meafure.     Only  their  poems,   upon  martial 
iubjeds,  fall  under  this  ccnfure.     Their  iovefonnets,  and 
palloral  verfes,  are  far  from  wanting  their  beauties  j  but 
g  great  deal  of  thefe  depend  upon  a  certain  curio/a  fe/ic- 
tiis  of  exprelTion  in  the  original ;  fo  that   they  would  ap- 
pear greatly  to  their  difadvantage  in  another  language- 
What  the  modern   bards  are  moft   infuppcrtable  In,  are 
rheir  naufeous  panegyrics  upon  thtir  patrons.     We  fee,  in 
them,  a  petty  tyrant,  whofe  name  was  never  heard,  be- 
yond the  contracted  limits  of  his  own  valley,  ftalking  forth 
in  all  the  trappings  of  a  finilhed  hero.     From  their  fre- 
quent al'ufions,  however,  to  the  entertainments  which 
he  gave,  and  iht  ftrength  of  Lis  cubSy  we  may  eafily  guela 
from  whence  proceeded  the  praife  of  an  indo'ent  and  effe- 
u;inate  race  of  men  :   for  the  bards,  from  the  great  court 
paid,  originally,  to  their  order,  became,  at  laft,  the  m.ofl: 
flagitious  and  diipirited  of  all  mortals.  Their  compofitions, 
therefore,  on  this  fide  of  a  certain  period,  are  dull  and  tri- 
vial to  the  higheft  degree,    ^y  lavilliing  their  praifes  upon 
unworthy  objects,  their  panegyricks  became  common  and 
little  regarded  ;  they  were   thruft  out  of  the  houfes  of 
the  chiefs,  and   wandered  about,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  in 
the  double  capacity  of  poet  and  harper.     Galled  with  this 
ufage,  they  betook  themfelves  to  fadre  and  lampoon,  fo 
I  thac 
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of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  fees  the  dun  prey,  be- 
fore him,  the  young   fons    of  the   bounding   roe,  ' 
than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turned  from  the  ftrife. 
of  renown. — Soon   may  I  fee  thee,  warrior,  from, 
the  (kirts    of  the  evening  mifl,  when  it  is  rolled 
around  me,  on  Lona  of  the  ftreams.     While  yet 
thou  art   diftant  f$r,  ftrikc,  Cathmor,  ftrike  the 
fhield,  that  joy  may  return  to  my  darkened  foul, 
as  Ilean  on  the  moffy  rock.     But  if  thou  (hould 
fall—I  am  in  the  land  of  Grangers;— O  fend  thy 
voice,  from  thy  cloud,  to  the  maid  of  Inis-huna. 

Young  branch  of  green-headed   Lumon,  why 
doft  thou  lliake  in  the  ftorm  ?  Often  has  Cathmor 

that  the  cornpofitions  of  the  bards,  for  more  than  a  cen« 
tury  back,  are  almoll  altogether  of  the  farcafti.al  kind. 
In  this  they  lucceeded  well ;  for,  as  there  is  no  language 
more  copious  than  the  Galic,  fo  there  is  fcarcely  any 
equally  adapted  to  ihofe  quaint  turns  ot  expreflion  which  ^ 
belong  to  fatire.  -  Tho'  the  chiefs  difregarded  the  Jaur- 
poonsof  the  bards,  the  vulgar,  out  of  mere  fear,  received 
them  into  their  habitations,  entertained  them,  as  well  as 
their  circumltances  would  allow,  and  kept  exiiling,  for 
fome  years,  an  order,  which,  by  their  own  mifmanage- 
ment,  had  defervedly  fallen  Into  contempt. 

To  return  to  the  old  poem,  which  gaveoccafion  to  this 
note.  It  is  an  addrefs  to  the  wife  of  a  chief,  upon  the 
departure  of  her  hufband   to  war.     The  palfage,  which 

alludes  toSul  malla,  Is  this: 

"  Why  art  thou  mournful  on  rocks;  or  lifting  thine 
eyes  on  waves  ?  His  ftiip  has  bounded  towards  battle. 
His  joy  is  in  the  murmur  of  fields.  Look. to  the  beams 
of  old,  to 'he  virgins  of  Oilian  of  harps.  vSul-malla  keeps 
not  her  eagle,  nom  the  field  of  blood  She  would  not 
teai  thee,  O  Cathmor,  from  the  founding  courfe  of  re- 
nown." 

returnedy 
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returned,  from  darkly-rolling  wars.  Thedar(sof 
death  are  but  hail  to  me  ;  they  have  often  bounded 
from  my  ihicld.  I  have  rifen  brightened  from 
battle,  like  a  meteor  from  a  flormy  cloud.  Return 
not,  fair  beam,  from  thy  vale,  when  the  roar  of 
battle  grows.  Then  might  the  foe  efcape,  as  from 
my  fathers  of  old. 

The 'I  told  to  Son-mor  *,  of  Clunar  f ,  who  was 
ilain  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three  days  darkened 
Son-mor,  over  his  brother's  fall. — His  fpoufe  be- 
held the  filent  king,  and  forefaw  his  fteps  to  war. 
She  prepared  the  bow,  in  fecret,  to  attend  her  blue, 
fhielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt  darknefs,  at  Atha, 
when  he  wat  not  there. — From  their  Hundred 
ftreams,  by  night,  poured  down  the  fons  of  Al- 
necma.  They  had  heard  the  fhield  of  the  king, 
and  their  rage  arofe.  In  clanging  arms,  they  moved 
along,  tov/ards  CJilin  of  the  gi-oves.  Snn-mor 
Hruck  his  fhield,  at  times,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

Far  behind  follov/ed  Sul-allin  J,  over  the 
iflreamy  hills.  She  was  alight  on  the  mountain 
when  they  crolTed  the  vale  belo\7.     Her  fteps  were 

'  Son-mor,  t^JI  handfome  man.  He  was  the  father 
of  Borbar-du thill,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grand'ather  to 
Cathmor  himfelf.  The  propriety  of  this  epifode  is  evi- 
dent. But,  the'  it  appears  here  to  be  only  introduced 
as  an  example  to  Sul-malla  ";  the  poet  prpbably  had  ano4 
ther  dcfign  in  view,  v/hich  was  further  to  ilJullrate  the 
antiquity  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Firbolgand  Gael. 

• -f-  Cluan-er,  man  of  the  field.     This  chief  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Cormac  iVIac-Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  father 
DfRofcrana,  the  firil:  vvi  e  of  Fingal.     The  fiory  Is. al- 
luded to  in  other  poems.  • 
X  Suil-alluin,  Z'£'^z////«/rjf,  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 

1   '2,  *  flatcly 
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Aately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rofe  on  the  moRy 
hill. — She  feared  to  approach  the  king,  who  left 
her  in  echoing  Atha.  But  when  the  roar  of  battle 
rofe ;  when  hofl  was  rolled  on  hofl ;  when  Son- 
mcr  burnt,  like  the  fire  of  heaven  in  cloud?,  with 
her  fpreading  hair  came  Sul-allin  ;  for  fhe  trembled 
for  her  king. — He  ftopt  the  rulhing  ftrifc  to  fave 
the  love  of  heroes  — The  foe  fled  by  night ;  Clunar 
ilept  without  his  blood  ;  the  blood  which  ought  to 
be  poured  upon  the  warrior's  tomb. 

Nor  role  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
were  filent  and  dark.  Sul-allin  wandered,  by  her 
gray  ftreams,  with  her  tearful  eyes.  Often  did  flic 
lock,  on  the  hero,  when  he  was  folded  in  liis 
thoughts.  But  fnc  fhrunk  from  his  eyes,  and 
turned  her  lone  fteps  away. — Battles  rofe,  like  a 
temped,  and  drove  the  mid  from  his  foul.  He  be- 
held, with  joy,  her  fteps  in  the  hall,  and  the  white 
rifuig  of  her  hands  on  the  harp. 

*  In  his  arms  ftrode  the  chief  of  Acha,  to 
where  his  (hield  hung,  high  in  night :  high  on  a 

mofly 

•  The  poet  returos  to  his  fubje^l.  The  defcrlption  of 
the  Ihield  ot  Cathmor  is  valuable,  on  account  ot  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  progrefs  o>  arts  in  thofe  early  times. 
Thole  who  draw  their  ideas  of  renjote  antiquity  from 
their  obfervations  on  the  manners  of  modern  favage  na- 
tions, will  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  workmanlhip  of 
Cathmor's  fhicld.  To  remove  fome  part  of  their  preju- 
dice, I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  Belg^is  of  Bricain,  who 
were  the  anceitors  of  the  Firbolg,  were  a  commercial 
people ;  and  commerce,  we  might  prove,  from  many 
fhining  examples  of  our  own  times,  is  the  proper  inlet  of 

arts 
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niofiy  bough,  over  Lubar'i  ftrcamy  roar.  Seven 
bofTes  rofe  on  the  fhleld  ;  the  feven  voices  of  the 
king,  which  his  warriors  received  from  the  wind, 
and  marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  ftar  of  night ;  Can- 
mat  hon  with  beams  unfhorn  ;  Col-derna  rifingfrom 
a  cloud  :  Uloicho  robed  in  mid  ;  and  the  foft  beam 
of  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock.  Laughing,  on  its 
own  blue  wave,  Reldurath  half-finks  its  weftcrn 
light.  The  red  eye  of  Berthin  looks,  thro'  a  grove, 
on  the  hunter,  as  he  returns,  by  night,  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  bounding  roe. — Wide,  in  the  midfi:, 
arofe  the  cloudlefs  beams  of  Ton-thena,  that  liar 
which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  courfe  of  the  fea- 
tofled  Larthon  :  Larthon,  the  firft  of  Bolga's  race, 
who  travelled  on  the  winds  *. — White-bofomed 
fpread  the  fails  of  the  king,  towards  ilreamy  Inis- 
fail  ;  dun  night  was  rolled  before  him,  with  its 
{kirts  of  mid.  Unconftant  blew  the  winds,  and 
rolled  him  from  wave  to  wave. — Then  rofe  the 
fiery-haired  Ton-thena,  and  laughed  from  her  part- 
arts  and  fciences,  and  all  that  exalts  the  human  mind. 
To  avoid  multiplying  notes,  I  fiiall  give  here  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  names  of  the  ftars,  engraved  on  the  Ihield. 
Cean-mathon,  head  of  the  bear.  Col-derna,  JJant  and 
JJjarp  beam.  Ul-oicho,  ruler  of  night.  Cathlin,  beam 
of  the  -zvave.  Reul-durath.  far  of  the  fwilight.  Ber- 
thin, fire  of  the  hill.  Tonchena,  meteor  of  the  ivanjes. 
Thefe  etymologies,  excepting  that  of  Cean-mathon,  are 
pretty  exact.  Of  it  I  am  not  lb  certain  i  for  it  is  not  very 
probable,  that  the  Firbolg  haddillinguiihed  a  conftcllation, 
lo  very  early  as  the  days  of  Larthon,  by  the  name  of  the 
b(jar. 

*  To  tra'vel  on  the  winds f  a  poetical  expreffion  for  fail- 
ing. 
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ed  cloud.  Larlhoii  *  bleflcd  the  well-known  beam, 

as  it  faintly  gleamed  on  the  deep. 

Beneath  the  fpearof  Cathmor,  rofe  that  voice 
which  awakes'  the  hards.  They  came,  dark-wind- 
ingj  from  every  fide ;  each,  with  the  found  of  his 
iiarp.  Before  them  rejoiced  the  king,  as  the  tra- 
veller, in  the  day  of  the  fun  ;  when  he  hears,  far- 
roliing   around,  the  murmur  of  moffy   dreams  > 

*  Larthon  is  compounded  q{ Lear,  fea,  and  thon,\g2i\t. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the  fiift  colony  of 
the  Firbolg,  who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his 
,  Jcnowle^ge  in  navigation,  A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  ftill 
extant,  concerning  this  hero.  The  author  of  it,  proba- 
bly, took  the  hint  from  the  epifode  in  this  book,  relating 
to  the  firft  difcovery  of  Ireland  by  Larthon.  It  abounds 
with  thofe  romantic  fables  of  giants  and  magicians,  which 
diflinguifh  the  compofitions  of  the  lefs  ancient  bards.  The 
defciiptions,  contained  in  it,  are  ingenious  and  propor- 
tionable to  the  magnitude  of. the  perfons  introduced  J  but, 
being  unnati»ral,  they  are  infipid  and  tedious.  Had  the 
bard  kept  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  his  genius 
was  far  from  being  contemptible.  The  exordium  of  his 
poem  is  not  deftitute  of  merit  ;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of 
it,  that  I  think  worthy  of  being  prefenred  to  the  reader. 

*'  V/ho  firfl  fenc  the  black  fliip,  thro'  ocean,  like  a 
whale  thro'  the  burftingof  foam  } — Look,  from  thy  dark- 
nefs,  on  Cronath,  Ollian  of  the  harps  of  old  ! — Send 
thy  light  on  the  blue  rolling  waters,  that  I  may  behold 

the  king. I  fee  him  dark  in  his  own  fliell  of  oak !  fea- 

tefled  Larthon,  thy  foul  is  ftrong,  — It  is  carelefs  as  the 
wind  of  thy  fails  ;  as  the  wave  tiiat  rolls  by  thy  fide.  But 
the  filent  green  ifle  is  before  thee,  with  its  fons,  who  are 
tall  as  woody  Lumon  ;  Lumon  which  fends,  from  its  top, 
a  thoufand  Itreams,  white- wandering  down  its  fides. — " 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  tranf- 
late  no  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  continuation  of  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  Irirfi  giaats  betrays  his  want  of  judg- 
ment. 

flream'^ 
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ftreams  that  burft,  in  the  defart,  from  the  rock  of 
rocs. 

'hy,  faid  Fonar,  hear  we  the  voice  of  the  king, 
he  feafon  of  his  reft  ?  Were  the  dim  forms  of 
thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Perhaps  they 
ftarid  .on  that  cloud,  and  wait  for  Fonar*s  long  ; 
often  they  come  to'  the  fields  where  their  fons  are 
to  lift  the  fpear. — Or  fhall  our  voice  arife  for  him 
who  lii  ts  the  fpear  no  more  ;  he  that  confumed  the 
iieid,  from  Moma  of  the  groves  ? 

Not  forgot  is  that  cloud. in  war,  bard  of  other 

tirnes.      High  fhall  his  tomb  rife,   on  Moi-iena, 

-the 'dwellahg  of  renown.  But,  now,  roll  back  my 
foul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers  :  to  the  years  when 
firfl  they  rofe,  on  Inis-huna's  waves.     Nor  alone 

.pleafant  to  Cathrnor  is  the  remembrance  of  wood- 
eovered-  Lumen.— Lumon   of    the    flreams,    the 

i^wellijjg  of  vvhitc-bofomed  maids. 

f  •*  LyPMON-  of  the  flreams,  thoU;  rifeff  on  Fonar's 
foul  L  JThy  fun  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the  rocks  of  thy 
bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is  feen  from  thy 
furz,^  ;  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head  ;  for  he  fees, 

..at /times,  the  hound,  on  the  half-covered  heath. 
Slow,  on  the   rale,  are  the  fleps  of  maids  ;  the 

"  Liiinon,  as  I  have  remarked"  in  a  preceding  note, 
was  a  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  reiidence  of  Sul-malla. 
This  epifode  has  an  immediate  connedion  with  what  is 
faid  of  Larthon,  in  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  lliicld. 
We  have  there  hinted  to  us  only  Larthon  s  firft  voyage  to 
Ireland  ;  here  his  fbory  is  related,  at  large,  and  a  curious 
defcription  of  his  invention  of  fhip-builciing  This  con- 
erfe,  but  exprellive  epiibde,  has  been  much  admired  in  the 
original.  Its  brevity  is  remarkably  fuiced  to  the  hurry 
of  the  occafion. 

I  4  "^-Te- 
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white-armed  daughters  of  the  bow  :  they  lift  their 
blue  eyes  to  the  hill,  from  amidft  their  wandering 
locks- — Not  there  is  the  ftride  of  Larthon,  chief 
of  Inis-huna.  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own 
dark  oak,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which, 
he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea.  The 
maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the  king  (hould 
be  lowly  laid ;  for  never  had  they  fcen  a  fhip,  dark 
rider  of  the  wave  ! 

Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix 
with  the  mift  of  the  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rofe,  irv 
fmoak  ;  but  dark-flclrted  night  came  down.  The 
fons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery  haired  Ton-thena 
rofe.  Culbin's  bay  received  the  fhip,  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  its  echoing  woods.  There,  ifllied  a  ftrcam, 
from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave  ;  where  fpirits  gleam- 
ed, at  times,  with  their  half-finiftied  forms. 

Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon:  he  faw  feven 
fpirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half- formed 
words,  and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to  come.  He 
beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  fons  of  future  days. 
They  led  their  hofts,  along  the  field,  like  ridges 
of  mift,  which  winds  pour,  in  autumn,  over  Atha 
of  the  groves. 

Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla  *,  to  the 
mufic  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of 
Erin,  to  their  wonted  ftreams.  Nor  did  he  forget 
green-headed  Lumon  ;  he  often  bounded  over  his 
feas,  to  where  white-handed  Flatlial  f  looked  from 

•  Samla,  apparitions,  Co  called  from  the  vifion  of  Lar- 
thon, concerning  his  pofteri  ty. 

f  Flathal,  hea'uenly,  exquiftttly  beautiful.  She  was 
tbe  wife  of  Larthon. 

tlic 
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the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  the  foamy  ftreams, 
thou  rifefl  on  Fonar's  foul. 

Morning  pours  from  the  eaft.  The  mifty 
heads  of  the  mountains  rife.  Valleys  {htw,  on 
every  fide,  the  gray-winding  of  their  ftreams.  His 
hod  heard  the  Ihicld  of  Cathmor  :  at  once  they 
rofc  around  ;  like  a  crowded  fea,  when  firft  it  feels 
ihc  wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know  not  whi- 
ther to  roll  ;  they  lift  their  troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malia  to  Lona  of  the 
ilreams.  She  went — and  often  turned  ;  her  blue 
eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But  when  fhe  came  to  the 
rock,  that  darkly-covered  Lona's  vale  :  fhe  looked, 
from  her  burfling  foul,  on  the  king  ;  and  funk,  at 
once,  behind. 

•  Son  of  Alpin,  flrike  the  firing.  Is  there 
aught  of  joy  in  the  harp  ?  Pour  it  then,  on  the  foul 
of  Oflian  :  it  is  folded  in  mifl. — I  hear  thee,  O 
bard,  in  my  night.  But  ceafe  the  lightly-trembling 
found.  The  joy  of  grief  belongs  to  Ofiian,  amidft 
his  dark- brown  years. 

*  The  original  of  this  lyric  ode  is  one  of  the  moft 
beantiful  palTages  of  the  poem.  The  harmony  and  va- 
riety of  its  verfificatlon  prove,  that  the  knowledge  of 
niunc  was  confiderably  advanced  in  the  days  of  Olhan. 

Puail  teud,  mhic  Alpain  nam  fo'n 
Ambail  foias  an  clarfach  na  nceol  .? 
Taom  air  Oflian,  agus  ofTun  gu  tro'm  ; 
'Ta  anam  a  fnamh  an  ceo. 

Chualas  u,  bhaird,  a  m'olcha. 
Ach  fiubhla'  fdn  edrom  uaim  fein,  &c. 

A  dhreun  uaina  thulloch  nan  tais 
A  thaomas  do  chean  air  gaoiih  oicha,  &c. 

I  5  Green 
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Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghoils,  that  Tnakefl 
thy  head  to  nightly  winds  1  I  hear  no  found  in  thee  '» 
is  there  no  fpirit's  windy  fkirt  now  ruftling  in  thy 
leaves  ?  Often  are  the  Heps  of  the  dead,  in  the 
dark-eddying  blafts ;  when  the  moon,  a  dun  fhield, 
from  the  eafl,  is  rolled  along  the  flvy. 

Ullin,  Carril  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days  of 
old !  Let  me  hear  you,  while  yet  it  is  dark,  to 
pleafe  and  awake  my  foul. — I  hear  you  not,  ye  fons 
of  fong;  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your  reft  ? 
Do  you  touch  the  fhadowy  harp,  robed  with  morn- 
ing mift,  where  the  ruflling  fun  comes  forth  from 
his  green-headed  waves  ? 
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Thi  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem^ 
comes  on.  Fingal,  ftill  continuing  in  the  place,  to- 
W'hlch  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  feen,  at 
intervals,  thro'  the  niift,  which  covered  the  rock  of 
CormuJ.  Thedefcen;of  the  king  is  defcribed,  He- 
orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Carril  the  bard,  to  go  to 
the  valley  of  Cluna,  and  condudt,  from  thence,  to  the 
Caledonian  army,  Ferad-artho,  the  fon  of  Calrbre,  the 
only  perfon  remaining  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  firft 
king  of  Ireland. — The  king  takes  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  of  Lubar,  where  the  body 
ofFillanlay.  Upon  feeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  — Cathmor 
arranges  the  Irilh  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  appear- 
ance of  that  hera  The  general  conflict  is  defcribed. 
Theactionsof  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  ftorm.  The 
total  rout  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  two  kings  engage,  in 
a  column  of  mift,  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Their  atti- 
tude and  conference  after  the  combat.  The  death  of 
Cathmor. — Fingal  refigns  the /pear  ofTrenmor  to  Of- 
fian.  The  ceremonies  obferved  on  that  occafion.— 
The  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the  mean  time,  appears  to 
Sui-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her  forrow. — Even- 
ing comes  on.  A  feaft  is  prepared. — The  coming  of 
Fcrad-artho  is  announced  by  the  fongs  of  a  hundred 
bards. —The  poem  clofes,  with  a  fpeech  of  FingaJ. 
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■*  \  S  when  the  wintry  winds  havefeized  the  waves 

^^  of  the  mountain-lake,  have  feized  them,  in 

llormy  night, and  cloathed  them  over  with  ice;  white, 

to 

*  In  the  courfe  of  my  notes,  I  have  made  it  more  myr 
bufinefs  to  explain,  than  to  examine,  critically,  the  works 
of  Offian.  The  firft  is  my  province,  as  the  perfon  bcft  ac- 
quainted with  them,  the  fccond  falls  to  the  (hare  of  others, 
i  fhall,  however,  obfervc,  that  all  the  precepts,  which 
Ariftotledrew  from  Homer,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
the  compofition  of  a  Celtic  bard  j  nor  ought  the  title  of 
the  latter  to  the  epoptea  to  be  difputed,  even  if  he  fliould 
dilfer,  in  fome  circumftances,  from  a  Greek  poet  — Some 
allowance  (hould  be  made  for  the  different  manners  of  na- 
tions. The  geni^is  of  the  Greeks  and  Celtae  was  extremely 
difllmilar.  The  firft  were  lively  and  loquacious  j  a  manly 
concifenefs  of  exprelfion  diftinguifhed  the  latter*  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the  compofitions  of  Homer  and  Ollian 
are  marked  with  the  general  and  oppofite  charaders  of 
their  refpedlive  nations,  and,  confcquently,  it  is  improper 
to  compare  the  minutiae  of  their  poems  together.  There 
arc,  however,  general  rules,  in  the  conduct  of  an  epic 
poem,  whichj  as  they  are  natural,  are^likewife^UQiverfal. 

In 
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to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the  billows  fllll  feem  to 
roll.     He  turns  his   ear  to   the  found  of  each  un- 
equal 

In  thefe  the  two  poets  exadly  correfpond  This  fimi- 
larity,  which  could  not  poffibiy  proceed  from  imitation, 
is  more  decifive,  with  refpect  to  the  grand  eflentials  of 
the  epopo'a^  than  all  the  precepts  of  Ariftotle. 

Offian  is  now  approaching  to  the  ^rand  cataftrophe. 
The  preparations  he  has  made,  in  the  preceding  book, 
properly  introduce  the  magnificence  of  defcription,  with 
which  the  prefent  book  opens,  and  tend  to  ihew  that  the 
Celtic  bard  had  more  art,  in  working  up  his  fable,  than 
fomeofthofe,  who  clofely  imitated  the  perfect  model  of 
Homer.  The  tranfition  from  the  pathetic  to  the  fublime 
is  eafy  and  natural.  Till  the  mind  is  opened,  by  the  firft, 
it  fcarcely  can  have  an  adequate  coniprehenfion  of  the  fe- 
cond.  The  foft  and  afFe6ting  fcenes  of  the  feventh  book. 
form  a  fort  of  contraft  to,  and  confequently  heighten,  the 
features  of  the  more  grand  and  terrible  images  of  the 
eighth. 

The  fimile,  with  which  this  book  opens,  is,  perhaps, 
the  longeft,  and  the  moll  minutely  defcriptive,  of  any  in  ■. 
the  works  of  Olfian.  The  images  of  it  are  only  familiar 
to  thofe  who  live  in  a  cold  and  mountainous  country. 
They  have  often  feen  a  lake  fuddenly  frozen  over,  and 
ftrewed  with  withered  grafs,  and  boughs,  torn  by  winds, 
from  the  mountains,  which  form  its  banks ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, few  of  them  would  be  of  the  mind  of  the  ancient 
bard,  who  preferred  thefe  winter-fcenes  to  the  irriguous 
vales  of  May.  -  To  me,  fays  he,  bring  back  my  nvGodsy 
nxthich  Jlre^jo  their  leai'es  on  b^ajls  :  Jpread  the  lake  beloiVy 
ixjith  all  its  frozen  tuaies.  Fleafant  is  the  breeze  on  the 
bearded  ice  ;  ijchen  the  taobn  is  brdad  in  heanjen^  and  the 
ffirit  of  the  mountain  roars.  Roll  anvny  the  green  <vales 
of  May  ;  they  are  thoughts  of  maids,  &c.  Such  are  the 
words  of  this  w'nrer  poet,  but  what  he  afterwards  adds, 

fives  us  to  underiland,  that  thofe  frigid  fcenes  were  not 
is  fole  del'ght  :  for  he  fpeaks,  with  great  tendernefs, 
of  the  oak  lighted  hall  of  the  chief ;  znd  '\kvQ  flrength  of 
thejhells,  at  nhht^  -when  the  courfeof  'winds  is  abroad. 

If 
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equal  ridge.  But  each  is  filent,  gleaming,  ftrewn 
with  boughs  and  tufts  of  grafs,  which  fhake  and 
whifile  to  the  wind,  over  their  gray  feats  of  froft. 
—So  filenc  (hone  to  the  morning  the  ridges  of 
Morven's  hoft,  as  each  warrior  looked  up  from 
his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the  king  ;  the  cloud- 
covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  ftrode,  in  the 
fold  of  mid.  At  times  is  the  hero  feen,  greatly 
dim  in  all  his  arms.  From  thought  to  thought 
rolled  the  war,  along  his  mighty  foul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king. — Firft 
appeared  the  fword  of  Luno  •,  the  fpear  half  iffu- 
ing  from  a  cloud,  the  fhield  flill  dim  in  mift.  But 
when  the  flride  of  the  king  came  abroad;  with  all 
his  gray,  dewy  locks  in  the  v/ind  ;  then  rofe  the 
fhouts  of  his  hoft  over  every  moving  tribe.  They 
gathered,  gleaming,  round,  with  all  their  echoing 
fliields.  So  rife  the  green  feas  round  a  fpirit,  that 
comes  down  from  the  fqually  v/ind.     The  travel- 

If  the  fimile  of  a  frozen  lake  aptly  iiluftrates  the  ftill- 
nefs  and  filent  expedatlon  of  an  army,  lying  under  arms, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  king,  fo  the  comparifon  of 
the  fudden  rifing  of  waves,  around  a  fpirit,  is  alfo  very 
expreifive  of  the  tumultuous  joy  ofFingal's  army,  upon 
the  appearance  of  that  hero.— An  ancient  bard,  fen- 
fibJe  of  the  beauty  of  this  pallage,  has  happily  imitated 
it,  in  a  poem,  concerning  Kenneth  Mac-Aipin,  king  of 
Scotland, — 1  had  occafion  to  quote  this  piece,  in  a  note 
in  the  preceding  book.  Kenneth  had  retired  privately, 
by  night,  to  a  hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  army,  and, 
upon  his  return,  next  morning,  the  bard  fays,  that  he 
nuas  like  the  form  of  n  fpirit,  returning  to  his  fecret  bay. 
In  the  fkirt  of  a  hlafl  he  fiands.  The  iva^es  lift  their 
roaring  heads  Their  green  haiks  are  quivering  round. 
Rocks  echo  back  their  joj. 

ler 
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ler  hears  the  found  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over 
the  rock.  He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  and 
thinks  he  dimly  fees  the  form.  The  waves  fport, 
unw^ieldy,  round,  with  all  their  backs  of  foam. 

Far-distant  flood  the  fon  of  Morni,  Duth- 
no's  race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  flood  far-diftant ; 
each  beneath  his  tree.  We  fhuned  the  eyes  of 
the  king ;  we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field. — 
A  little  flream  rolled  at  my  feet :  I  touched  its 
light  wave,  with  my  fpear.  I  touched  it  with  my 
fpear  ;  nor  there  was  the  foul  of  Ofllani  It  dark- 
ly rofe  from  thought  to  thought,  and  fent  abroad 
the  figh. 

Son  of  Morni,  faid  the  king,  Dermid,  hunter 
of  roes  !  whv  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks,  eac}^ 
with  its  trickling  waters  ?  No  wrath  gathers  on 
Fingal's  foul,  againft  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye  are 
my  ftrength  in  battle  ;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in 
peace.  My  early  voice  has  been  a  pleafant  gale 
to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  prepared  the  bow.  The 
fon  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the  chafe  of 
the  bounding  roes.  But  why  (hould  the  breakers 
of  fhields  ftand,  darkened,  far  away  ? 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  king ;  they  faw 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came  down, 
for  his  blue-eyed  fon,  who  flept  in  the  cave  of 
dreams.  But  he  brightened  before  them,  and 
fpoke  to  the  broad-fiiielded  kings. 

Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  mifly  top, 
the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight,  blue 
Lubar's  ftreamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear-wind- 
ing Lavath,  ia  the  flill  vale  of  deer.     A  cave  is 

dark . 
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dark  in  a  rock  ;  above  it  flrong-winged  eag'es 
dwell  ;  broad-headed  oaks,  before  it,  found  in 
Cluna's  wind. — Within,  in  his  locks  of  youth,  h 
Fcrad-artho  *,  blue-eyed  king,  the  fon  of  broad- 

Ihielded 

*  Ferad-artho  was  the  fon  of  Calrbar  Mac-Cormsc 
king  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the 
race  of  Conar,  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  liilh  mo- 
narch, according  to  Olfian.  In  order  to  make  this  paf- 
fage  thoroughly  underftood,  ii  may  not  be  improper  to 
recapitulate  fome  part  of  what  has  been  faid  in  preceding 
notes. — Upon  the  death  of  Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor, 
his  fon  Cormac  fucceeded  on  the  Irifli  throne.  Cormac 
reigned  long.  His  children  were,  Calrbar,  who  fucceed- 
ed him,  and  Ros-crana,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal.  Calr- 
bar, long  before  the  death  of  his  father  Cormac,  had 
taken  to  wife  Bos-gala,  the  daughter  of  Colgar,  one  of 
the  nioft  powerful  chiefs  In  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her, 
Artho,  afterwards  king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Arlho  ar- 
rived at  man's  eftate,  his  mother  Bos-gala  died,  and  Calr- 
bar married  Beltanno,  the  daughter  of  Conachar  of  Ul- 
lin,  who  brought  him  a  (on,  whom  he  called  Ferad-ariho, 
i.  e.  a  man  in  the  place  of  Artko.  The  occafion  of  the 
name  was  this.  Artho,  when  his  brother  was  born,  was 
abfent,  on  an  ejcpedltlon,  In  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  A 
falfe  report  was  brought  to  his  father,  that  he  was  killed. 
—  Caiibar,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poem  on  the  fubj'ect, 
darkened  for  his  fair-haired  fon.  He  turned  to  the  young 
beam  of  light,  the  fan  of  Beltanno  of  Conachar.  Thou 
Jlalt  ie  Fer ad  artho,  he  faid,  a  fre  before  thy  race. 
Calrbar,  foon  after,  died,  nor  did  Artho  long  furvive  him. 
Artho  was  fucceeded,  in  the  Irllli  throne,  by  his  fon  Cor- 
mac, who,  In  his  minority,  was  murdered  by  Calrbar, 
the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  -  Ferad-artho,  fays  tradlilon, 
was  very  yourg,  when  the  expedition  of  FIngai,  to  fet- 
tle him  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,  happened.  During 
the  ihort  reign  of  young  Cormac,  F'erad-artho  lived  at 
the  ro)al  palace  of  Temora.  Upon  the  murder  of  the 
king,  Condan,  the  bard;  conveyed  Ferad-artho,  private- 
ly 
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fhielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin.  oF  the  Foes.  He 
'iflens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as,  gray,  he  bends 
in  feeble  light.  He  liftens,  -for  his'  foes  dwell  in 
the  echoing  halls  of  Temora;  He  comes,  at  times, 
abroad,  in  the  fliirts  of  mifl,  to  pierce  the  bound- 
ing roes.  When  the  fun  looks  on  the,  field,  nor 
by  the  rock,  nor  ftream,  is  he  !  He  fhuns  the  race 
of  Bolga,  who  dwell  in  his  father^s  hall.  Tell 
liini,  that  Fingal,  lifts. ,tihe  ^j)e4i;,^,^QCJ  that  J?iSj|oes, 
perhaps,  may  fail.  ,  i'  I  ,:-o.<=  .^i,,.^  y|  .x.i  vot  •.  j^ 
-i  Lift  up,  O  JGauV'the  fhieW  befdrfe  .him. 
Sifetch,  Dermld,  TembVa*s'fpear.  Be  thy  -voice 
in  his  ear,'  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fathers. 
Lead  him  to  green  Moilena,  to  the  dulky  field  of 
ghofts ;  for  there,  I  fall  forward,  in  battle,  in  the 
fol'ds  of  war.  Befoif,  dup  night jdjefcends,..cQnie 
to  high  Dunmora's  topj.  !L<^0(li,"!t-from   the  gray 

Jy,  to  the  cave  of  CiarraiVi behind  ■the  raountain  Crom- 
maU  in  Ulfter^'  where  they  both  lived  concealed,  during 
the  ufurpation  of  the  faii)ily  of  Acha.  All  thefe  parti- 
culars, concerning  Ferad-artho,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  conipoiuions  of  OiFian  :  A  bard,lefs  ancient,  has 
delivered  the  whole  hiftory,  in  a  poem  juft  now  in  my 
pofTeirion.  It  has  Hcrle  merit,  if  we  except  the  fcene 
between  Ferad-artho,  and  the  meifengers  of  Fingal,  up- 
on their  arrival,  \n  the  vailey  of  Cluna.  After  hearing 
of  the  great. a»5tions  of  Fingal,  the  young  prince  propofes 
the  following  queftions  concerning  him,  to  Gaul  and 
Dermid. — *'  Js  the  king  tall  as  the  rock  of  my  cave  ? 
Is  his  fpear  a  fir  of  Cluna  r  is  he  a  rough-winged  blaft, 
on  the  mountain,  v/hich  takes  the  green  oak  by  ihe  head, 
and  tears  it  from  its  hill  ?— Glitters   Lubar' within  his 

"ftride,  when  he  fends  his  (lately  fleps  along. Nor  is 

he  tali,  faid  Gaul,  as  that  rock:  nor  glitter  ftreams  with- 
in his  ftrides,  but  his  foul  is  a  mighty  flood,  ilks  the 
ftrength  of  Ullin's  fea?." 

folds 
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folds  of  mift,  on  Lena  of  the  ftreams.     If  there 
■my  {landard  fhall  float  on  wind,  ovehLubar's  gleam-  . 
•ing  fi-ream,  then  has  not'  Fingal  failed  in'  the  laft 
rof  his  fields. 
"      Such  were   his   words;'  nor  aught   le  l:ed  the 

filent,  ftriding  king?.  They  looked  fide-Idng,'  on 
'Erin's  hoft,  and  darkened,  as' they  went.— N'ever 
-before  had  they  left  the.king,*'in  the  midit  of  the 
'ftormy  field. — Behind  them,  touching  at'  times 
"his  harp,  the  -gray-haired  Carril  moved.  Hefdre- 
•faw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  mournful  was  tlie 

fcund  ! — It  was  like  'a  breeze  that  comes,  by  fits, 

over  Lego's   reedy  lake  ;  when  rleep  half-defcend^ 

on  the  hunter,  within  his  moffy  cave. 
^     V/hy  bends  the  bard  of  Conaa  faild  Fingal,. <)ver 
\his  re<:r€t  ftream  .?-^Is  this  a  time  for  -forrow,;  fa- 
-ther  of  low-laid  Ofcar?  Be  the  vvarri6ys  *  remem- 
^^ered  in  peace  ;'wljj^^.^hbjpg^,4u^^^^ 

■l.    »  Ofear  and  Filian  are  here,  emphatically  called  the 
^nunrriors.     Oinan  was  not  forgetful  of  them,   ivheriy  to 
"life  his  own  exprelTion,  pence  returneii  to  the  land.      His 
|l plaintive  poems,    concerning  the  death  of  thefe   young 
heroes,  v/ere  very  numerous.      I  had  occafioh,  fn  a  pre- 
•ceding  note,  to  give -a  tranflation  Ki'i  one  of  them,  (a  dia- 
logue between  Llatho  and  Bos-niina)  in  this  I  Ihall  lay 
before  the  reader  a  fragment  of  another.     The  greateil, 
and,  perhaps,  the  raoft  interefting  part  of  the  poem,  is 
I  loft.     What  remains,  is  a  foliloquy  of  Malvina,  the  daugh- 
'  ter  of  Tofcar,  fo  often  mentioned  in  OfHan's  compofjti  • 
on?.     She,  fitting  alone,  in  the  vale  of  Moi-lutha,' is  re- 
prefented  as  delcrying,  at  a  diftanee,  the  fhip  which  car- 
;  ried  the  body  of  Ofcar  to  Morven. 
I      **  Malvina  is  like  the  bow  of  the  fliower,  in  the  (ecret 
!  Tfalley  of  ilreams  j  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of  heaven 
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no  more.  Bend,  then,  in  grief,  over  the  fiocd, 
where  blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let  them 
pafs  on  thy  foul,  tlie  blue-eyed  dwellers  of  the 
tomb. — But  Erin  rolls  to  war ;  wide-tumbling, 
rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Ofiian,  lift  the  fliicld  — 
I  am  alone,  my  fon  ! 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  be- 
calmed fhip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large,  along 
the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  ;  fo  the  voice  o^ 
Fingal  fent  Oflian,  tall,  along  the  heath.  He 
hfled  high  his  fhlning  Shield,  in  the  duiky  wing  of 
war  :  like  the  broad,  blank  moon,  in  the  Ikirt  of 
a  cloud,  before  the  ftorms  arife. 

are  rolling  on  Its  blended  light.  They  fay,  that  I  am  fair 
within  my  locks,  but,  on  my  brightnefs,  is  the  wander- 
ing of  tears.  Darknefs  flies  over  my  foul,  as  the  dulVy 
wave  of  the  breeze,  along  the  grafs  of  Lutha.  — Yet  have 
not  the  roes  failed  me,  v/hen  1  moved  between  the  hills. 
—  f'leafant,  beneath  my  white  hand,  arofe  the  found  of 
harps.  What  then,  daughter  of  Lutha,  travels  over  thy 
foul,  like  the  dreary  path  of  a  ghotl,  along  the  nightly 
beam  ? — Should  the  young  wairior  fall,  in  the  roar  of 
his  troubled  fields  I — Young  virgins  of  Lutha  a  ife,  call 
back  the  wandering  thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the 
voice  of  the  harp,  along  my  echoing  vale.  Then  ihall 
my  foul  come  Ibrth,  like  a  light  from  the  gate!  of  the 
morn,  when  clouds  are  rolled  around  them,'  with  their 
uioken  fides, 

**  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form  af- 
cends  in  troubled  fields,  why  doft  thou  ftir  up  my  foul, 
thou  far-diltant  fon  of  the  king  ?  -  Is  that  the  ihip  of  my 
love,  its  dark  courfe  thro'  the  ridges  of  ocean  ?  How  art 
thou  fo  fudden,  Ofcar,  from  the  heath  of  iTiields  r'' 

The  reft  of  this  poem,  it  is  faid,  confiiled  of  a  dialogue 
between  Ullin  and  Malvina,  whertin  the  diftrefs  of  the 
latter  is  carried  to  the  high^il  pitch. 

LoiDj 
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Loud,  from  mofs- cove  red  Mora,  poured  down  ^ 
at  once,  the  broad-wirged  war.  Fingal  led  his 
.people  forih,  king  of  Mcrven  of  ft  reams. — On 
high  fpreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  gray  hair  is 
[poured  on  his  fl-oulders  broad.  In  thunder  arc 
:  his  mighty  ftrides.  He  often  ftood,  and  faw  be- 
[hind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling  cf  armour. — A 
I  rock  he  feemed,  gray  over  with  ice,  whofe  woods 
■  arc  high  in  wind.  Bright  ftrcams  leap  from  its 
'  head,  and  fpread  their  foam  on  blalls. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan 
;  darkly  flepr.  Bran  ftill  lay  on  the  broken  fhield  : 
the  eagle-wing  is  ftrewed  on  winds.  Bright,  trcm 
withered  furze,  looked  forth  tlie  hero's  fpear  — 
Then  grief  ftirred  the  foul  of  the  king,  like  whirl- 
winds blackening  on  a  lake.  He  turned  his  fud- 
den  ftcp,  and  leaned  on  his  bending  fpear. 

White-breasted  Bran  came  bounding  with 
joy  to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came,  and 
looked  towards  the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  ftride,  with  morn- 
ing, to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe. — It  was  then 
the  tears  of  the  king  came  dov/n,  and  all  his  foul 
was  dark. —  But  as  the  rihng  wind  rolls  away  the 
ftorm  of  rain,  and  leaves  the  white  dreams  to  the 
fun,  and  high  hills  with  their  l\eads  of  grafs  :  fo 
the  returning  war  brightened  the  mind  of  Fingal. 
He  bounded  *,  on  his  ipear,  over  Lubar,  and  ftruck 

his 

*  The  poetical  hyperboles  of  OfTian  were,  afterwards, 
taken  in  the  literal'  fenfe.  by  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  and 
they  firmly  believed,  that  Fingal,  and  his  heroes,  were 

of 
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his  echoing   fnield.     His  ridgy  hod  bend  forward, 

at  once,  with  all  their  pointed  Heel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with   fear,  the  found  :  wide 
they  came  rolling  along.     Dark  Malchos,  in  the 

of  a  gigantic  ftature.     There  are  many  extravagant  fic- 
tions tounded,  upon  the  circuniftance  of  Fingal  leaping 
at  once  over  the  river  Lubar.     Many  of  them  are  hand- 
ed dov;n  in  tradition.      The  Irifh  compofitions  concerning 
Fingal  invariably  fpeak  of  him  as  a  giant.    Of  thefe  Hiber- 
nian poems  there  are  now  many  in  my  hands.     From  the 
language,  and  allufions  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
writ,  I  fnould  fix  the  date  of  their  compofition  in  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries.     In  fome  pafTages,  the 
poetry  is  far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  fable  is  unnatu- 
ral, and  the  whole  conduct  of  the  pieces  injudicious.     I 
ihall  give  one  inftance  of  the  extravagant  fiClions  of  the 
Irilh  bards,  In  a  poem  which  they,  moll;  unjulljy,  afcribe 
to  OiTian.     The  ftory  of  it  is  this : — Ireland  being  threat- 
ened with  an  invafion  from  fome  part  of  Scandinavia, 
Fingal  fent  Oilian,  Ofcar  and  Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bay, 
in  which,  it  was  expected,  the  enemy  v/as  to  land.     Of- 
car, unluckily,  fell  afJeep,  before  the  Scandinavians  ap- 
peared J  and.  great  a^  he  was,  fays  the  Irifh  bard,  he  had 
one  bad  prppei  ty,  that  no  lefs  could  waken  him,   before 
his  time,  than  cutting  off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  throwing 
a  great  ftone  agalnft  his  head  ;  and  it  \\  as  dangerous  to 
come  near  him  on  thcfe  occaficn's  till  he  had  recovered 
himfelf,  and  was   fully  awake.      Ca-olt,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Olllan  to  waken  his  fon,  made  choice  of  throw- 
ing the  ilqne  agalnft  his  head,  as  the  leail;  dangerous  ex- 
pedient.    The  llone,  rebounding  from  the  hero's  head, 
Ihook,  as  it  rolled  along,  the  hill  for  three  miies  round. 
Ofcar  rofe  in  rage,  fought  bravely,  and,  fmgly,  vanquiih- 
ed  a.  wing  of  the  enemy's  army.-  Thus  the  bard  goes  on, 
till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  rout  of  t  e 
Scandinavians.     Puerile,  and  even  defpicable,  as  thefe  fic- 
tions are,  yet  Keating  and    O  Flaherry    have  no  better 
authority   than  the  poems  which  contain  them,  for  all 
that  they   write  concerning  Fion  Mac-comnal,  and  the 
pretended  militia  of  Ireland. 
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wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from  fhaggy.  brows. 
Next  rofe  that  beam  of  light  Miclalla  ;  then  the 
fide-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronnan.  Blue-fhield- 
ed  Clonar  lifts  the  fpear ;  Cormar  fhakes  his  bufhy 
locks  on  the  wind. — Slowly,  from  behind  a  rock, 
rofe  the  bright  form  of  Aiha.  Firfi  appeared  his 
two  pointed  fpcars,  the^i  the  half  of  liis  burnifheil 
fhield  :  like  the  rifing'  of  a  nightly  meteor,  over 
the  vale  of  ghofts.  But  ^v'hcn  he  flione  all  abroad  : 
the  hofls  plunged,  at  once,  into  flrife.  The 
gleaming  waves  of  ftecl  are  poured  on  either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  with  the  rolling  of 
all  their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  con- 
tending winds,  in  the  rock-fided  firth  of  Lumon  ; 
along  the  echoing  hills  is  the  dim  courfe  of  ghofts  : 
froin  the  blafl  fall  the  torn  groves  on  the  deep, 
air.idil  the  foamy  path  cf  whales. — So  mixed  the 
hofls  [ — Now  Fingal  ;  now  Cathmor  came  abroad. 
— The  dark  tumbling  of  death  is  before  them  : 
the  gleam  of  broken  fteel  is  rolled  on  their  fleps, 
as,  loud,  the  high-bounding  kings  liewed  down  the 
iridge  of  fliields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  acrofs 
^  flream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  fide,  and 
leapt  gray  over  his  bolly  fhield. — Clonar  is  pierced 
by  Cathmor  :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An 
joak  fci^cd  liis  hair  in  his  fall.  His  helmet  rolled 
dh  the  ground.  By  its  thotig,  hungTiis  broad  fliield  ; 
over  it  wandered  his  flreaming  olood.     7"la-min  * 

Ihall 

■  *  Tla-min,  mildlj-foft.  The  loves  of  Clonar  and 
i|Tiamiri  were  renderea  famous  in  thenofth,  by  a  frag- 
'  mciit 
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fl-jall  weep,  in  the  hall,  and  (Irike  her  heaving 
breaft. 

Nor  did  OfTian  forget  the  fpear,  in  the  wing 
of  his  war.     He  ftrewed  the   field  with  dead. — 

nicnt  of  a  Lyric  poem,  ftlji  preferved,  v.'hlcl>is  afcribed 
to  Oflian.  Be  it  the  compofition  of  whom  it  will,  its 
poetical  merit  may,  perhaps,  cxcufe  me,  for  inferting  it 
here.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tlamin.  She 
begins  with  a  follloquy,  which  he  over-hears. 

"  Clonar,  fon  of  Conglas  of  I-mor,  young  hunter  of 
dun-fided  roes  !  where  art  thou  laid,  aiuidfl:  rulhes,  be- 
neath the  paffing  wing  of  the  breeze  ?  —  I  behold  thee, 
my  love,  in  the  (lain  of  thy  own  dark  ftreams  !  The  clung 
thorn  is  rolhd  by  the  wind,  and  ruftles  along  his  fhield. 
Bright  in  his  locks  he  lies  :  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams 
fly,  darkening,  over  his  fac?.  Thou  thinl-eft  of  the  bat- 
tles of  Olhan,  young  fon  of  the  echoing  ifle  ! 

"  Half  hid,  in  the  grove,  I  fit  down.  Fly  back,  ye 
niifts  of  the  hill.  Why  ihould  ye  hide  her  love  from  the 
blue  eyes  of  Tlamin  of  harps  ? 
Clo.nar. 
*'  As  the  fpirit,  feen  in  a  dream,  fiies  off  from  our  open- 
ing eyes,  we  think,  we  behold  his  bright  path  between 
the  clofing  hills  ;  fo  fled  the  daughter  of  Clun-gal,  from 
the  fight  of  Clonar  of  flileldi.  Arife,  from  the  gather- 
ing of  trees  i  bJue-eyed  Tlamin  arife. 

Tlamin  '* 

**  I  turn  uie  away  from  his  tleps.  Why  fliould  he 
know  of  my  love  ?  My  white  bread  is  h«aving  over  fighs, 
as  foam  on  the  daik  courfe  of  llreams. —  But  he  paffes 
away  in  his  arms  ! — Son  of  Conglas,  my  ibul  is  fad. 
Clonar. 
**  It  v/a.i  the  fliicid  of  Fingal  !  the  voice  of  kings  from 
Sclma  of  harps  ! — My  path  is  towards  green  Erin  Arife, 
fair  light,  from  thy  ftades.  Come  to  the  field  of  my 
foul,  there  is  the  fpreading  of  hofts.  Arife,  on  Clonar's 
troubled  foul,    young  daughter  of  blue-lhielded   Clun- 

gai;' 

Clungal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Young 
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Young  Hldalla  came.  Soft  voice  of  fireamy  Clon- 
ra  !  Why  doft  thou  lift  the  fteel  ? — O  that  we 
met,  in  the  flrife  of  fong,  in  thy  own  rulhy  vale  ! 
— Mahhos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened  as  he 
rulhed  along.  On  either  fide  of  a  ftream,  we  bend 
in  the  echoing  ftrife.— —  Heaven  comes  rolling 
down  :  around  burfl:  the  voices  of  fqually  winds. — 
Hills  are  clothed,  at  time?,  in  fire.  Thunder  rolls 
in  wreaths  of  mift. — In  darknefs  llirunk  the  foe  : 
Morven's  warriors  ftood  aghaft. — Still  I  bent  over 
the  dream,  amidd  my  whirling  locks. 

Then  rofe  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  found 
of  the  flying  foe.  I  faw  the  king,  at  times,  in 
lightning,  darkly-ftriding  in  his  might.  I  ftruck 
my  echoing  fhield,  and  hung  forward  on  the  fteps 
of  Ainecma  :  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me,  like  a 
wreath  of  fmoak. 

The  fun  looked  forth   from  his  cloud.     The 

hundred  dreams   of  Moi-lena   flione.      Slow  rofe 

the  blue  columns  of  mid,  againd   the  glittering 

hill. — Where  are   the  mighty  kings  ?  * — Nor  by 

K  that 

*•  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  Tlie  condu(fl  of  the  poet, 
in  this  palTage,  is  remarkable.  His  numerous  defcrfp- 
tions  of  fingle  combats  had  already  exhaufted  the  fub- 
je€t.  Nothing  new,  nor  adequate  to  our  high  idea  of  the 
kings,  could  be  faid.  Oflian,  therefore,  throws  a  column. 
of  mifl  over  the  whole,  and  leaves  the  combat  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  -  Poets  have  almoll  univer- 
fally  failed  in  their  defcriptions  of  this  fort.  Not  all  the 
ftrength  o^'  Homer  could  fuftain,  with  dignity,  the  mi^ 
nutite  of  a  fingle  combat.  The  throwing  of  a  fpear, 
and  the  braying  of  a  Ihieid,  as  fome  of  our  own  poets 
■moft  elegantly  exprefs  it,  convey  no  ^rand  ideas.     Our 

ima- 
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that  dream,  nor  wood,  are  they  !— I  hear  the 
clang  of  arms ! — Their  flrife  is  in  the  bofom  of 
that  miil. — Such  is  the  contending  of  fpirits  in  a 
nightly  cloud,  when  they  ftrive  for  the  wintry 
wings  of  winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam-co- 
vered wares. 

I  RUSHED  along.  The  gray  mift  rofe. — Tall, 
gleaming,  they  flood  at  Lubar. — Cathmor  leaned 
againft  a  rock.  His  half-fallen  Ihield  received  the 
f  I  ream,  that  leapt  from  the  mofs  above. — Towards 
him  is  the  ftride  of  Fingal :  he  faw  the  hero's 
blood.  His  fword  fell  flowly  to  his  fide. — He  fpokc, 
midfl:  his  darkening  joy. 

Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  flill 
does  he  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name, 
at  Atha,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  ftrangers.  It 
has  come,  like  the  breeze  of  his  defart,  to  the  ear 
of  Fingal.-^Come  to  my  hill  of  feads :  the  migh- 
ty fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I  to  low-laid  foes  : 
I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  bravc.-^To  clofc  * 

the 

imagination  ftretchcs,  and,  confequendy,  defpifes,  the 
defcription.  It  were,  therefore,  well,  for  fome  poecs, 
in  my  opinion,  (tho'  it  i?,  perhaps,  fomewhat  fingular) 
to  have,  fometimes  like  Olfian,  thrown  a  miji  over  their 
fingle  combats. 

*  Jingal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  virtues  of  herbs.  The  Irifl;  poems, 
concerning  him,  often  reprefent  him,  curing  ti:c  wounds 
which  his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They  iable  concern- 
ing him,  that  he  was  in  pofleflion  of  a  cup,  containing 
the  cflenceof  herbs,  which  inftantaneoufly  healed  wounds. 
The  knowledge  of  curing  the  wounded,  was,  tiilofiate, 
univerfal  among  the  Highlanders.  We  hear  of  no  other 
diforder,  which  required  the  Ikili  of^phyfic.     The  whol- 

fomencfs 
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{he  wound  is  mine :  I  have  known  the  herbs  of  the 
hills.  I  feized  their  fair  heads,  on  high,  as  thcv 
waved  by  their  fecret  flreams — Thou  art  dark  and 
illent,  king  of  Atha  of  (Irangers. 

By  Atha  of  the  ftream,  he  faid,  there  rlfes  a 
molTy  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of 
boughs,  within  the  courfe  of  winds.  Dark,  in  its 
face,  is  a  cave,  with  its  own  loud  rill. — -There 
have  I  heard  the  tread  of  ftrangers  *,  when  they 
paflisd  to  my  hall  of  (hells.  Joy  rofe,  like  a  flame, 
on  my  foul  :  I  blcft  the  echoing  rock.  Here  be 
my  dwelling,  in  darknefs  ;  in  my  gralTy  vale. 
From  this  I  fhall  mount  the  breeze,  that  purfues 
my  thiftle's  beard  ;  or  look  down,  on  blue-winding 
Atha,  from  its  wandering  mifl. 

Why  fpcaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ? — OlTian  ! 
the  warrior  has  failed  ! — Joy  meet  thy  foul,  like 
a  ftream,  Cathmor,  friend  of  (Irangers  T — My  fon, 

fomenefs  of  the  climate,  and  an  aflive  life,  fpefit  in  hunt- 
ing, excluded  difeaVes. 

*  The  hofpitable  dlfporitlon  of  Cathmor  was  unparal- 
leled. Pie  reflects,  with  pleafufe,  even  in  his  lall  mo- 
ments, on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to  llrangers.  The 
very  tread  of  their  feet  was  pleafant  in  his  ear.  — His  hof- 
pitality  was  not  pafTed  unnoticed  by  fucceeding  bards  ; 
for,  with  them,  It  became  a  proverb,  when  they  defcrib- 
ed  the  hofpitable  dirpofuion  of  a  hero,  (/mh  he  -xvus  like 
Cathmor  0/  Atha ^  the  friend  of  Jlrangers.  It  will  feeiu 
ftrange,  that,  in  all  the  Iriih  traditions,  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  Cathmor.  This  mull  be  attributed  to  the 
revolutions  and  domeilic  confufions  which  happened  ia 
that  ifland,  and  utterly  cut  orf  all  the  real  traditions  con- 
cerning fo  ancient  a  period.  All  that  we  have  related 
of  the  Hate  of  Ireland,  before  the  fifth  century,  is  of  late 
invention,  and  the  work  of  ill  informed  feiuchies  and  in- 
;   judicious  baids. 

K  2  I  hear 
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I  hear  the  call  of  years;  they  take  my  fpear  as 
they  pafs  along.  Why  does  not  Fingal,  they  feem 
to  fay,  reft  within  his  hall  ?  Dofl  thou  always  de- 
light in  blood  ?  In  the  tears  of  the  fad  ? — No  : 
ye  darkly-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not  in  blood. 
Tears  are  wintry  ftreams  that  wafte  away  my  foul. 
But,  when  I  lie  down  to  refl,  then  comes  the 
mighty  voice  of  war.  It  awakes  me,  m  my  hall, 
and  calls  forth  all  my  ftecl. — It  fhall  call  it  forth 
too  more  ;  OfTian,  take  thou  thy  father's  fpear. 
Lift  it,  in  battle,  w-hen  the  proud  arife. 

My  fathers,  OfBan,  trace  my  fleps  ;  my  deeds 
are  pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I  come  forth 
to  battle,  on  my  field,  are  their  columns  of  mift. 
—But  mine  arm  refcued  the  feeble;  the  haughty 
found  my  rage  was  fire.  Never  over  the  fallen 
(iid  mine  eye  rejoice.     For  this  *,  my  fathers  fhall 

*  We  fee,  from  this  pafTage,  that,  even  in  the  times 
of  Ollian,  and,  confequendy,  before  the  introdudlon  of 
chriftianity,  they  had  fome  idea  of  rewards  and  punllh- 
nients  after  death.  —Thofe  who  behaved,  in  lifo,  with 
bravery  and  virtue,  were  received,  with  joy.  to  the  airy 
halls  of  their  fathers ;  but  the  dark  in  foul,  to  ufe  the 
exprellion  of  the  poet,  were  fpurned  away  from  the  ha- 
bitation of  heroes,  to  ivander  on  all  the  'winds  Another 
opinion,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times,  Tended  not  a 
litde  to  make  individuals  emulous  to  excel  one  another  in 
martial  atchicvements.  It  was  thought,  that,  in  the  hal 
ef  clouds,  every  one  had  a  feat,  railed  above  others,  in 
proportion  as  he  excelled  them,  in  valour,  when  he  lived. 
— Thefimile  in  this  paragraph  is  new,  and,  if  I  njay  ufe 
the  expreflion  of  a  bard,  who  alludes  to  it,  beautifully 
terrible. 

Mar  dhubh-relil,  an  croma  nan  fpeur, 

A  thaomas  teina  na  h'oicha, 

Dearg-fruthach,  air  h'aighai'  fein. 

meet 
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meet  me,  at  the  gates  of  their  airy  halls,  tallj 
with  robes  of  light,  with  mildly-kindled  eyes. 
But,  to"  the  proud  in  arms,  they  are  darkened  moons 
in  heaven,  which  fend  the  fire  of  night,  red-wan- 
dering over  their  face. 

Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of  ed- 
dying winds  I  I  give  thy  fpcar  to  OfTian,  let  thine 
eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times,  bright 
from  between  thy  clouds  ;  fo  appear  to  my  fon^ 
when- he  is  to  lift  the  fpear  :  then  fhall  he  remem-- 
ber  thy  mrghry  deeds,  though  thou  art  now  but  a 
blaft. 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  raifed,  at 
once,  a  ftone  on  high,  to  fpeak  to  future  times, 
with  its  gray  head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he  placed  a 
fwofd  *  in  earth,  and  one  bright  bofs  from  his 
fhidd.  Dark  in  thought,  a-while,  he  bend^  :  his 
word,  at  length,  come  forth. 

When  thou,  O  ftone,  fhalt  moulder  down,  and 
lofe  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  fhall  the  tra- 
veller come,  and  whittling  pafs  away.  ■  Thou 
know'fl:  not,  feeble  man,  that  fame  once  (hone  on 
Moi-lena..  Here  Fingal  refigned  his  fpear,  after 
the  laft  of  his  fields. — Pafs  away,  thou  empty  fhadc ; 
in  thy  voice  there  is  no  renown.  7  hou  dwcllefl 
by  fome  peaceful  ftream  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and 
thou  art  gone.     No  one  remembers   thee,  thou 

*  There  are  fome  flones  ftiil  to  be  feen  in  the  north, 
which  were  ereded,  as  memorials  of  fome  remarkable 
tranfadlions  i^etwecn  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  ge- 
nerally found,  beneath  them,  fonie  piece  of  arms,  and  a 
bit  of  half-burnt  wood.  The  caufc  of  placing  the  lat!- 
there  is  not  .iienlioned  in  tradition. 

K  3  dweller 
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dweller  of  thick  mil^  !— But  Fingal  fliall  be  cloth-^ 
cd  with  fame,  a  beam  of  light  to  other  times ;  for 
he  went  forth,  in  echoing  flee),  to  fave  the  weak 
in  arms. 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  flrode  to 
Lubar's  founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its 
rock,  over  the  bright-tumbling  flrcam.  Beneath 
it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the  found  of  the  fount  of 
the  rock. — Here  the  (landard  *  of  Morven  poured 
its  wreaths  en  the  wind,  to  mark  the  way  of  Fe- 
jad-artho,  from  his  fecret  vale. — Bright,  from  his 
parted  wq^,  the  fun  of  heaven  looked  abroad, 
i  he  hero  faw  his  people,  and  heard  their  ftiouts 
oi  Joy.  In  broken  ridges  round,  they  glittered  to 
the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced,  as  a  hunter  in  his 
own  green  vale,  when,  after  the  florin  is  rolled 
away,  he  kcs  the  gleaming  fides  of  the  rocks. 
The  green  thorn  {hakes  its  head  in  their  face ; 
irom  their  top,  look  forward  the  roes. 

t  Gray,  at  his  mo0y  cave,  is  bent  the  aged 

*  The  erecting  of  his  flandard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar, 
was  the  HgnaJ,  which  Fingal,  in  the  beginning  oTthe  book, 
promifed  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  condudt  Fc« 
rad-arrho  to  the  army,  fhouJd  he  hinifeli  prevail  in  battle. 
This  Itandard  here  (and  in  every  other  parr  of  Oflian's 
poems,  v.'here  it  is  mentioned)  is  called,  the  fun-beam. 
The  reafon  of  this  appellation,  I  gave,  more  than  once, 
in  my  notes  on  the  former  collection  of  Oflian's  poems. 

f  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  valley  of  Lona, 
v/hither  Sul  maila  had  been  lent,  by  Cathmor,  before  the 
battle.  Clonn.'al,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  druid,  as  he 
feems  here  to  be  endued  with  a  prefcience  of  events,  had 
long  dwelt  there,  ia  a  cave.  This  fcene  is  av;ful  and 
folemn,  and  calculated  to  throw  a  melancholy  gloom  over 
the  mind. 

form 
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form  of  Clonmal-.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had  fail- 
ed. He  leaned  forward,  on  his  ftafF.  Bright,  in 
her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla  hftened  to  the 
tale  ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the  days 
of  old.  The  noife  of  battle  had  ceafed  in  his  ear  : 
he  ftopt,  and  raifed  the  fecret  fjgh.  The  fpirits 
of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often  lightened  over  his 
foul.  He  faw  the  king  of  Atha  low,  benea-th  his 
bending  tree. 

Why  art  thou  dark,  fald  the  maid  ?  The  flrifc 
of  arms  is  pail.  Soon  *  fhall  he  come  to  thy  cave, 
over  thy  winding  breams.  The  fun  looks  from 
the  rocks  of  the  weft.  The  mifts  of  the  lake  arife* 
Gray,  they  fpread  on  that  hill,  the  rufhy  dwelling 
of  roes.  From  the  mift  ftiall  my  king  appear  ! — 
Behold,  he  comes  in  his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave 
of  Clonmal,  O  my  beft  beloved  ! 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  ftalking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow  ftream, 
that  roared  between  the  hills. — **  It  was  but  the 
hunter,  (he  faid,  who  fearches  for  the  bed  of  the 
roe.  His  fteps  are  not  forth  to  war  ;  his  fpoufe 
cxpe6ts  him  with  night. — He  lliall,  whiftling,  re- 
turn, with  the  fpoils  of  the  dark-brown  hinds." — 
Her  eyes  are  turned  to  the  hill ;  again  the  ftately 
form  came  down.  She  rofe,  in  the  midft  of  joy. 
He  retired  in  mift.  Gradual  vanifti  his  limbs  of 
fmoak,  and  mix  with  the  mountain-wind. — Then 
file  knew  that  he  fell  !  **  King  of  Erin  art  thou 


*   Cathmor  had   promifed,    in  the  feventh  book,  to 
come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  after  the  battle  was  over. 


K   ;V  low  !" 
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iow  !"-— Let  Oflian  forget  her  grief;  it  wafles  the 

loul  of  age  *, 

Evening 

*  The  abrupt  manner,  in  \^?hich  OfTIan  quits  the  ftory 
of  Su!-!iiaila,  is  judicious.  His  fubjeft  led  hioi  imme- 
iJiatfrJy  to  relate  the  reftorarion  of  the  family  of  Conar  to 
I  he  Irifh  throne  ;  v^hich  we  may  confider  efFettualiy 
tfone,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cathmor,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  Ferad-artho  in  the  Caledonian  army.  To  pur- 
Jue,  here,  the  ftcry  of  the  tnaid  of  Inis-huna^  which  was 
ibreign  to  rhe  fubjed,  would  be  altogether  inconfiftent 
uith  the  rapid  manner  of  Oflian,  and  a  breach  on  unity 
of  t?me  and  aclion,  one'of  the  fundamental  cflcntlals  ot* 
the  epopan^  the  rules  of  which  our  Celtic  bard  gathered 
from  nature,  not  from  the  precepts  of  critics. — Neither 
did  the  poet  tota'ly  defert  the  beautiful  Sul-malla,  de- 
prived of  her  lover,  and  a  ftranger,  as  flie  was,  in  a  fo- 
reign land.  Tradition  relates,  that  Ollian,  the  next  day 
fifter  the  decifive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor, 
wtnt  to  find  out  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  His 
addrefs  to  her,  which  is  llil!  prefcrved,  1  here  lay  befoie 
the  reader. 

*'  Awake,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern - 
Jkirted  cavern  of  Lona.  Av/ake,  thou  fun-beam  in  de- 
i'arts  ;  v.'arriors  one  day  miift  fail.  They  move  forth, 
?ike  terrible  lights  ;  but,  often,  their  cloud  is  near. — Go 
so  the  valley  of  ftreams,  to  the  wandering  of  herds,  on 
Lumen  J  tiiere  dwells,  in  his  lazy  mift,  the  man  of  many 
days.  But  he  is  unknown^  Sul-m.alla,  like  the  thiftle  of 
the  rocks  of  roes ;  it  fhakes  its  gray  beard,  in  the  wind, 
and  lalis,  unfcen  of  cur  eyes — Not  fuch  are  the  kings 
of  men,  their  departure  is  a.  meteor  of  fire,  which  pours 
its  red  courfe,  from  the  defart,  over  the  bofom  of  night. 

"  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  thofe  fires 
that  have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  Ihall  they  come  forth 
in  feng.  Not  Ibrgot  has  the  warrior  failed.  —  He  has  not 
ken,  hsul-malla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own  :  no  fair- 
iiaired  fon,  in  his  blood,  young  troubler  of  the  held. — 
I  am  lonely,  young  branch  of  i.umon,  J  n;ay  hear  the 
voice  of  the  feeble,  when  my  Hrength  fliall  have  failed 
in  yecTo,  for  young  Ofcar  has  ceafed,  on  his  field — **** 

The 
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Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Gray  rol- 
led the  ftreams  of  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the 
voice  of  Fingal  :  the  beam  of  oaks  arofe.  The 
people  gathered  round  with  gladncfs  ;  with  glad, 
nefs  blended  with  fhades.  They  fidelong  looked 
to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  unfinifhed  joy. — Plea- 
fant,  from  the  way  of  the  defart,  the  voice  of  mii- 
iic  came.  It  feemed,  at  firfl,  the  noifc  of  a  ftream-, 
far-diilant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  It  rolled  along  the 
hill,  like  the  ruffled  wing  of  a  breeze,  when  it 
takes  the  tufted- beard,  of  the- rocks,  in  the  flill 
feafon  of  night.-r-It  was  the  voice  of  Condan,  mix- 
ed with  Carrll's"  trembling  harp.  They  came,  with 
blue-eyed  Ferad-artho,  to  Mora  of  the  dreams. 

Sudden  burlls  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on 
L'ena  :  the  hoft  llruck  their  lliields  midft  the  found. 
Giadnefs  rofe  brightening  on  the  king,  like  the 
beam  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  it  rifes,-  on  the  green 
hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds.— He  druck  the  bolTy 
fnield  of  kings ;  at  once  they  ceafe  around.  The 
people  lean"  forward,  from  their  fpears,  towards 
the  voice  of  their  land  *. 

K  5  Sons 

The  reft  of  the  poem  is  loft  j  from  the  flory  ofit, 
i^'-hich  is  ftili  prcferved,  we  underftand,  that  Sul-Diaila 
returned  to  her  own  country.  Sul-nir.lla  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  another  poem  ot  Oinan  j  her  behavi- 
our in  that  piece  accounts  for  .that  partial  regard  wuh 
which  the  poet  fpeaks  of  her  throughout  Temora. 

*  Before  I  linidi  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
improper  to  obviate  an  objection,  which  may  be  made  to 
the  credibility  of  the  ftory  of  Temora,  as  related  by  Offi- 
an.  It  may  be  aiked,  whether  it  is  probable,  that  Fingal 
could  peribrm  fuch  a;5tions  as  are  afciibed  (0  him  in  this 
book;  at  an  age  when  his  grandfon  Clear  had  acquired 

fo 
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Sons  of  Morven,  fpread  the  feaft;  fend  the 
j)ight  away  on  fong.  Ye  have  fhone  around  me, 
and  the  dark  ftorm  is  part.  My  people  are  the 
windy  rocks,  from  which  I  fpread  ray  eagle-wings, 
when  I  rufh  forth  to  renown,  and  feize  it  on  its 
field. — Ofiian,  thou. haft  the  fpear  of  Fingal  :  it  is 
not  the  ftaff  of  a  boy  with  which  he  ftrews  the 
thiftle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the  field. — No  : 
it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty,  with  which  they 
flretched  forth  their  hands  to  death.  Look  to  thy 
fathers,  my  fon  ;  they  are  awful  beams.— With 
morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to  the  echoing 
halls  of  Temora.  Re-mind  him  of  the  kings  of 
Erin  ;  the  (lately  forms  of  old. — Let  not  the  fal- 
len be  forgot,  they  were  mighty  in  the  field.  Let 
Carril  pour  his  fong,  that  the  kings  may  rejoice 
in  their  mift.— To-morrow  I  fpread  my  fails  to 
Selma's  fnaded  walls ;  where  ftreaniy  Duthula  winds 
through  the  feats  of  roes. — 

fo  much  reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  [book  4th]  vyhen  he  took 
to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  foon  after  became  the  mother  ot 
Oflian  Ofllan  was  alfo  extremely  young  when  he  mar- 
ried Ever  aliin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar  Tradition  relates, 
that  Fingal  was  but  eighteen  years  old  at  the  birth  of  his 
fon  Offian  ;  and  that  Offian  was  much  about  the  lame 
age,  whenOfear,  his  fon,  was  bom.  Olcar,  perhaps, 
might  be  about  twenty,  when  he  was  killed,  m  the  bat- 
tle of  Gabhra,  [book  ifl]  fo  the  age  of  Fingal,  when  the 
decifive  battle  was  fought  between  hun  and  Cathmor. 
was  iuft  fifty-fix  years.  In  thofe  times  of  adtivity  and 
health,  the  natural  ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  man  was  lit^ 
ile  abated,  at  fuch  an  age  ;  fo  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  actions  of  Fingal,  as  related  in  this  book, 
^  FINIS. 

CATHLIN 
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CATHLIN  of  CLUTHA  :  a  POEM. 

ARGUMENT. 

An  addrefs  to  Malvlna,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.— The 
poet  relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  In  Sehiia,  to  folicit 
aid  againft  Duth-carmor  of  Cluba,  who  had  killed 
Cathuiol,  for  the  fake  of  his  daughter  Lanul. — Fingal 
declining  tO  make  a  choice  among  his  heroes,  who  were 
all  claiming  the  command  of  the  expedition  ;  they  re- 
tired each  to  bis  bill  of  ghojls  j  to  be  determined  by 
dreams.  The  fpirit  of  Trenmor  appears  to  Oflian 
and  Ofcar  :  they  fail  from  the  bay  of  Carmona,  and, 
on  the  fourth  day,  appear  off  the  valley  of  Rath-col, 
jn  Inis-huna,  where  Duth  carmor  had  fixed  his  red- 
dence — OlFian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth-carmor  Xo 
demand  battle. — Night  comes  on. — The  diftrefs  of 
Cathlin  of  Clutha.  -  Oflian  devolves  the  command  on 
^fcar,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of 
Ivlorven,  before  battle,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill. 
—  Upon  the  coming  on  of  day,  the  battle  joins. — 
Ofcar  and  Duth-carmor  meet.  The  latter  falls. — 
Ofcar  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of  Duth-carmor  to 
Cathlin,  who  had  retired  from  the  field.  Cathlin  is 
difcovered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  in  difguife, 
who  had  been  carried  off,  by  force,  by,  and  had  made 
her  efcape  from,  Duth-carmor. 

*(^  O  M  E,  thou   beam    that   art   lonely,  from 

V>  watching  in  the  night  !   The  fqually  winds 

are  around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing  hills.    Red, 

over  my  hundred  flreams,  are   the  light-covered 

paths 

*  The  traditions,  which  accompany  this  poem,  inform 
us,  that  both  it,  and  the  fucceeding  piece,  went,  of  old, 
under  the  name  of  Laoi-Oi-lutba  j  f.  e.  the  hymns  of  the 
TT.aidof  Lutha.  They  pretend  aifo  to  fix  the  time  of  its 
compofuion,  to  the  third  y^r  after  the  death  »f  Fingal ; 

thsc 
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paths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice,  on  the  eddying 
winds,  in  the  feafon  of  night.r-^-D wells  thete  nc 
joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the  harps  of  Lutha? 
Awake  the  voice  of  the  firing,  and  roll  my  foul  to 
rae.  It  is  a  ftream  tiiat  has  failed. — IVIalvIna  pourr 
the  fong, 

I  HEAR  thee  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma,  thou 
that  watcheft,  lonely,  by  night !  Why  didfi:  thou 
\vith-hold  the  fong,  from  Offian^s  failing  foul  ?  ■  ■ 
As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear.  of:  the  tiunter,  de-- 
fcending  from  his  ftorm-covercd ^  hill;  in-  a  fun-- 
beam  rolls  the  echoing.  ftream;.hc"  hears,  and 
iliakes  his  dewy  locks :  fuch  isthe  voice  of  Lutha, 
to  the  friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes. — My  fwelling 
bofom  beats  high.,    1  look  back  on.  the  thiyb  that 


that  is,  during  the  expeditlou  of  Fergus  the  fon  of  Firigal, 
to  the  banks  of  Vifcn-duthon.  \n  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
rhe  Highland  fenachles  have  prefixed  to  this  poem,  an 
addiels  of  Oilian,  to  Congal  the  young  fon  of  Fergus, 
which  I  have  rejeiled,  as  having  no  manner  of  connectior. 
■with  the  reft  of  the  piece— It  has  poetical  merit ;  and,  , 
probably,  it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  Oilman's  other 
poems,  tho'  the  bards  injudicioufly  transfeired  it  ro  the 
piece  now  before  us. 

''  Congal,  fon.  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  be- 
tv/cen  thy  lock?  afcend  to  the  rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak.- 
cf  the  breaker  of  fkieids.  Look  over  the  bofom  of  night, 
)t  is  ftreaked  wiih  the  red  paths  of  the  dead  ;  look  on 
rhe  night  of  ghcfbs,  and  kindle,  O  Congal,  thy  fou). 
Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a  ftream,  lonely  in.  the  midft 
of  clouds ;  darknefs  doles  around  it  ;  and  the  beam  de- 
parts.— Depart  not,  fon  of  Fergus,  trc  thou  markefl:  the 
fteld  with  thy  fword,  Afcend  to, the  rock  oi  Selma  j  to 
liic  oak  of  the  brcaiiier  of  /nieids.'' 
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are   paft. Come,  thou   beam   that   art    lonely, 

from  the  v/atching  of  night. 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  *  vve  favv,  one 
day,  the  bounding  fhip.  On  high,  hung  a  broken 
Ihield  ;  it  was  marked'  with  wandering  blood. 
Forward  came  a  youth,  in  armour,  and  flretched, 
liis  poinllefs  fpear.  Loit^,  over  his  tearful  eyes, 
hung  loofe  his  difordered  lock.  Fingal  gave  the 
llicll  of  king5.    The  words  of  the  flranger  arofe. 

In  his   hall   lies    Cathmol   of  Clutha,    by    the 


*  Car^mcna,  }>ay  cf  the  dark  hr-own  htlls^  an  arm  of 
the  fe.i,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selina.  —  In  this  para- 
graph are  mentioned  the  fignals  prefcnted  to  Fingal,  by 
thoie  who  came  to  demand  his  aid.  The  fuppliants  held, 
in  one  hand,  a  fiiield  covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the 
other,  a  broken  fpear  ;  the  firft  a  fvinbol  of  the  death  of 
their  f.iends,  theialt  an  emblem  of  their  own  helpjefs 
fituation.  If  the  king  chcfe  to  grant  fuccours,  which 
generally  was  the  ci.'it^  he  reached  to  them  the  Jhell  (yj 
feafls^  as  a  token  of  his  hofpicality  and  friendly  intentions 
tov/ardv  them. 

It  may  ngt  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  be- 
fore him  the  cereii:cny  of  the  Cran-tara,  which  was  of  a  . 
iimilar  nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  the  High- 
lands.— V.'  hen  the  nev.'s  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  refidence 
of  the  chief,  he  imaiediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own 
fword,  dipped  the  end  cf  an  half-burnt  piece  of  wood  in 
the  blood,  nnd  gave  it  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried 
;p  the  next  hamlet.  From  hamlet  to  hamlet  this  tej/tra  ^ 
was  carried  witii  the  utmoft  expedition,  and,  in  liie  fpace 
of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan  were  in  arms,  an«J  con- 
vened in  an  appointed  place  ;  the  name  of  which  was  the 
only  word  that  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  Cran- 
tttra.  Thrs  fymbol  was  the  manifefto  of  the  chief,  by 
which  he  threatened  fire  and  fword  to  thofecf  his  clan, 
that  did  not  immediately  appear  at  his  ilaadard. 

f^vy. 
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faw  white-bofomed  Lanul  *,  and  pierced  her  fa- 
ther's fide.  In  the  rufny  defarr  were  my  fteps. 
He  fled  in  the  feafon  of  night.  Give  thine  aid  to 
Cathhn  to  revenge  his  father, — I  fought  thee  not  as 
abeam,  in  aland  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  that  fun, 
art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma. 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  prefence, 
we  rofe  in  arms.  But  who  fliould  lift  the  Ihicld  ? 
for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night  came 
down  ;  we  ftrode,  in  filence  ;  each  to  his  hill  of 
ghofts :  that  fpirits  might  defcend,  in  our  dreams, 
to  mark  us  for  the  field. 

We  firuck  the  fhield  of  the  dead,  and  raifed  the 
hum  of  fongs.  We  thrice  called  the  ghofts  of  our 
fathers.  We  laid  us  down  in  dreams. — Trenmor 
came,  before  mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other 
years.  His  blue  hoils  were  behind  him  in  half- 
diftinguilhed  rows.  Scarce  feen  is  their  ftrife  in 
mift,  or  their  ftretching  forward  to  deaths.  1 
llilened  ;  but  no  found  was  there.  The  forms  were 
empty  wind. 

I  STARTED  from  tlie  dream  of  ghof^s.  On  a 
fudden  blad;  fiew  my  whirling  hair.  Low-found- 
mg,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  the  dead.  I 
took  my  fhield  from  its  bough.    Onward  came  the 

*  Lanul,  full-eyed^  a  furnanie  which,  according  to 
tradition,  wasbertowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  on 
account  of  her  beauty  ;  this  tradition,  however,  may 
have  been  founded  on  that  partiality,  which  the  bards 
have  ihewn  to  Cathlin  of  Clutha  ;  for,  according  to  them, 
no  falJhQod  could  dwgll  in  the  faul  of  the  lovely. 

rattlijig 
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rattling  of  fteel.  It  was  Ofcar  *  of  Lego  he  had 
feen  his  fathers. 

As  rulhes  forth  the  blaft,  on  the  bofom  of 
whitening  waves  j  fo  carelefs  fhall  my  courfc  be, 
thro'  ocean,  to  the  dwelhng  of  foes,  I  have  feen 
the  dead,  my  father.  My  beating  foul  is  .high. 
My  fame  is  bright  before  me,  like  the  llreak  of 
light  on^a  cloud,  when  the  broad  lun  comes  forth, 
red  traveller  of  the  (ky. 

Grandson  of  Branno,  I  faid  ;  not  Ofcar 
alone  fhall  meet  the  foe.  I  rulh  forward  thro' 
ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let  us 
contend,  my  fon,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock ; 
vvhen  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  againft  the  flream 
of  winds. — We  raifed  our  fails  in  Carmona.  From 
three  faips,  they  marked  my  lliield  on  the  wave, 
as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton-thena  t>  red  traveller 
bcf^een  the  clouds. — Four  days  came  the  breeze 

*  Ofcar  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother 
being  the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  povv-erful  chief,  on  the 
banks  of  that  lake.  It  is  remarkable  that  Oirian  addrefTes 
no  poem  to  Malvrna,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not 
one  of  the  principal  adors.  His  attention  to  her,  after 
the  death  of  his  fon,  fliews  that  delicacy  of  fentiment 
is  not  confined,  as  fome  fondly  imagine,  to  our  own  po- 
lilhcd  times. 

-f  Ton-thtnZj  Jire  of  the 'wai>ey  was  that  remarkable 
flar,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  feventh  book 
of  Temora,  dirc<5led  the  courfe  of  Larthon  to  Ireland. 
It  feems  to  have  been  well  known  to  thofe,  who  failed  on 
that  fea,  which  divides  Ireland  from  South-Britain.  As 
the  courfe  of  OfFian  was  along  the  coafi:  of  Inis-huna,  he 
mentions  Vvith  propriety,  that  ftar  which  dire<Sted  the 
voyage  of  the  colony  from  that  country  to  Ireland. 

abroad. 
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abroad.     Lumon  came  forward  in  mift.     In  winds 
were  its  hundred  groves.     Sun-beams  marked;  at 
times,    its    brown  fide.     White,  leapt  the  foamy 
.ftreams,  from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 

A  GREEN  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds 
filent  with  its  own  blue  ftream.  Here,  midfl  the 
waving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of 
old.  But  filence,  for  many  dark-brown  years, 
had  fettled  in  gralTy  Rath- col  *  ;  for  the  race  of 
heroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleafant  vale. — Duth- 
carmor  was  liere,  with  his  people,  dark  rider  of 
the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
{ky.  He  bound  his  white  bofomcd  fails.  His 
courfe  is  on  the  hills  of  Raih-col,  to  the  feats  of 
roes. 

We  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  with  fongs,  to  call 
the  foe  to  fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him,  with 
joy.  The  king's  foul  was  like  a  beam  of  fire ;  a 
beam  of  fire,  marked  with  fmoak,  rufhing,  varied, 
thro'  the  bofom  of  night.  The  deeds  of  Duth- 
carmor  were  dark,  tho'  hisarmvas  ilrong. 

Night  came,  with^  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down.  At  a  diilance 
flood  Cathlin  of  Clutba.  1  fiiv/  the  changingffoul  of 

the 

*  Rath-col,  ivoodyfeld,  does  not  nppear  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  Duth-carmor :  he  feenis  rather  to  have 
been  forced  thither  by  a  ftorni ,-  at  Jeaft  I  fhould  think 
that  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  frora  his  expreflion, 
that  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  heady  and  that  he  hound  his 
1-jhite-hofomed  fails  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  the 
weather  was  ftormy,  and  that  Duth-carmor  put  in  to  the 
bay  of  Rathcol  for  flieJter. 

-f  From  xhis  circumflance,   fucceeding  bards  feigned 

at  - 
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the  ftranger.  As  fliadows  fly  over  the  field  ot 
grafs,  fo  various  Is  Cathlin's  cheek.  It  was  fair, 
within  locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath-col's  wind.  I  did 
not  rulh,  amidft  his  foul,  with  my  words,  I  bade 
the  fong  to  rife. 

Oscar  of  Lego,  I  faid,  be  thine  the  fecret 
hill  *,  to  night.  Strike  the  (hield,  like  Morven's 
kings.  With  day,  thou  flialt  lead  in  war.  From 
my  rock,  I  (hall  fee  thee,  Ofcar,  a  dreadful  form 
afcending  in  fight,  like  the  appearance   of  ghofts 

that  Cathlin,  who  is  here  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  war- 
rior, had  fallen  ill. love  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  feaft,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was 
converted  into  deteftation  for  him,  after  he  had  murdered 
her  father.  "But  as  thofe  rain-bo'Vis  of  heaven  are  change- 
fuly  fay  my  authors,  fpeaking  of  women,  ftie  felt  the  re- 
turn of  her  former  paiiion,  upon  the  approach  of  Duth- 
carmor's  danger. — 1  niyfeif,  who  think  more  favourably 
of  the  fex,  muft  attribute  the  agitation  of  Cathlin's  mind 
to  her  extream  fenfibility  to  the  injuries  done  her  by  Duth- 
carraor :  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  fequelof  the 
frory. 

*  This  paffage  alludes  to  the  well  known  cuilom  among 
the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  aimy 

on  the  night  preceding  a  battle. The  ftory  which  Oi- 

fian  introduces  in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  ■fail 
ot  the  Druids,  of  which  I  gave  fome  account  in  the  dii- 
fertation  prefixed  to  the  former  colle6lion  — It  is  faid  in 
uiany  old  poems,  that  the  Druid?,  in  the  extremity  of 
iheir  affairs,  had  folicited  and  obtained  aid  from  Scandi- 
navia. Among  the  auxiliaries  there  came  many  pretended 
magicians,  vvliich  circumftance  Ollian  alludes  to,  in  his 
defcription  of  the  Jon  of  Loda. — Magic  and  incantation 
could  not,  however,  prevail  ;  for  Trenmor,  alhlledby 
the  valour  of  his  fon  Tiatha!,  entirely  bioke  the  power 
of  theDruiJ:. 

amidd 
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amidft  the  ftorms  they  raife. — Why  fhould  m'lRc 
eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old,  ere  yet  the 
fong  had  burftcd  forth,  hke  the  fudden  rifing  of 
winds  ? — But  the  years  that  are  pafl,  are  marked 
with  mighty  deeds.  As  the  mighty  rider  of  waves 
looks  up  to  Ton-thena  of  beams :  fo  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  Trenmor,  the  father  of  kings. 

Wide,  in  Caracha*s  echoing  field,  Carmal  had 
poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge  of 
waves-;  the  gray-haired  bards  were  like  moving 
foam  on  their  face.  They  kindled  theflrife  around, 
with  their  red-rolling  eyes. — Nor  alone  were  the 
dwellers  of  rocks ;  a  fon  of  Loda  was  there  ;  a 
voice,  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call  the  ghofls  from 
high. — On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt,  in  Lbchlin,  in 
the  midft  of  a  leaflefs  grove.  Five  flones  lifted', 
near,  their  head.  Loud  roared  his  rufhing  ftream. 
He  often  raifed  his  voice  to  winds,  when  meteors 
marked  their  nightly  wings ;  when  the  dark-crufted 
moon  was  rolled  behind  her  hill.  Nor  unheard  of 
ghofts  was  he ! — They  came  with  the  found  of 
eagle  wings.  They  turned  battle,  in  fields,  before 
the  kings  of  men. 

But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle  ; 
he  drew  forward  the  troubled  war ;  in  its  dark  ikirt 
was  Trathal,  like  a  rifing  light. — It  was  dark  ; 
and  Loda's  fon  poured  forth  his  figns,  on  night. 
— The  feeble  were  not  before  thee,  fon  of  other 
lands ! 

*Then  rofe  the  ftriie  of  kings,  about  the  hill 

*  Trenmor  and  Trathal.  Ollian  introduced  this  epi- 
fode,  as  an  example  to  his  fon,  from  ancient  times. 

of 
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of  night ;  but  it  was  foft  as  two  fummer  gales?, 
fliaking  their  light  wings,  on  a  lake. — Trenmor 
yielded  to  his  kn  ;  for  the  fame  of  the  king  was 
heard. — Trathal  came  forth  before  his  father,  and 
the  foes  failed,  in  echoing  Caracha.  The  years 
that  are  paft,  my  fon,  are  marked  with  mighty 
deeds  *. 

******♦«»****■ 

In  clouds  rofe  the  caftern  light.  The  foe  came 
forih  in  arms.  The  ftrife  is  mixed  at  Ratb-col, 
like  the  roar  of  ftreams.  Behold  the  contending 
of  kings!  They  meet  befide  the  oak.  In  gleams 
of  fleel  the  dark  forms  are  loft ;  fuch  is  the  meet- 
ing of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by  night  :  red  light  is 
fcattered  round,  and  men  forefee  the  ftorm.— 
Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood.  The  fon  of  OfTian 
overcame.  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was  he,  Mal- 
vina  hand  of  harps  1 

Nor,  in  the  field,  are  the  fleps  of  Cathlin. 
The  (Iranger  ftood  by  a  fecret  ftream,  where  the 
foam  of  Rath-col  fkirted  the  mofTy  ftones.  Above, 
bends  tlie  branchy  birch,  and  ftrews  its  leaves,  on 
winds.  The  inverted  fpear  of  Cathlin  touched,  at 
times,  theftream — Ofcar  brought  Duth-carmor's 
mail  ;  his  helmet  with  its  esgle-wing.  He  placed 
ihem   before   the  flranger,    and   his    words   uere 

*  Thofe  who  deliver  down  thii;  poem  In  tradition,  la- 
nieni  that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  loll:.  In  particular  they 
regret  the  iofs  of  an  cpifode,  which  was  here  introduced, 
with  the  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Carnial  and  his  Druids. 
Their  attachment  to  it  was  founded  on  the  defcriptions  of 
magical  inchantuieats  which  it  contained. 

heard. 
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heard. — "  The  foes  of  thy  father  have  failed. 
They  are  laid  in  the  field  of  ghofls.  Renown  re- 
turns to  Morven,  like  a  rifing  wind.  Why  art 
thou  dark,  chief  of  CJutha  ?  Is  there  caufe  for 
grief?" 

Son  of  OfTian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad. 
I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raiftd 
in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high  in 
Selma's  hall ;  that  thou  mayeft  remember  the  hap- 
lefs  iH  thy  diftant  land. 

From  white  breails  defccnded  the  mail.  It 
was  the  race  of  kings ;  the  foft-  handed  daughter  of 
Cathmol,  at  the  flreams  of  Cktha. — Duth-carmor 
faw  her  bright  in  the  hall,  he  came,  by  night  to 
Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the 
hero  fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with  the 
maid.  On  the  fourth  flie  fled  in  arms.  She  re- 
membered the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  Iier  burning 
foul. 

Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lutlia,  lliould  I  tell 
how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb-is  at  rufliy  Lumon, 
in  a  diflant  land.  Near  it  wqre  the  fteps  of  Sul- 
malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She  raifed  the  fong, 
for  the  daughter  of  llrangcrs,  and  touched  the 
mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam ! 
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SUL^MALLA    of    LUMON: 

A     P  O  E  M. 

A  R  G  U,M  E  N  T. 

This  poem,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  latl,  opens  with  an  Addrefs  to  Sul-malla,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Inii-huna,  whom  OlHan  met, 
at  the  chafe,  as  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath- 
col.  Sul-malla  invites  Ollian  and  Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at 
the  refidence  of  her  father,  who  was  theflabfent  in  the 
wars. Upon  hearing  their  name  and  family,  llie  re- 
lates an  expedition  of  Pingal  into  Inis-huna.  She  ca- 
fually  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha,  (who  then 
allifted  her  father  again ll:  his  enemies)  Ofllan  intro- 
duces the  epifode  of  Cuigorni  and  Surandronlo,  two 
Scandinavian  kings,    in    whofe  wars    Ollian     himfeif 

and  Cathmor   were  engaged  on  oppofite  fides. • 

The  ftory  is  imperfed,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft. 
—  Ollian,  warned  in  a  dream,  by  the  ghoft  of  I'ren- 
mor,  fets  fail  from  Inis-huna. 

HO  moves  fo  ftately  on  Lumen,  at  the 
roar  of  the  foaniy  waters }  Her  hair 
falls  upon  her  heaving  breall.  White  is  her  arm 
behind,  as  flow   (he  bends  the    bow.      Why  doll 

thou 

*  The  expedition  of  OiTian  to  Inis-huna  happened  a 
fliort  time  before  Fingal  pafTed  over  into  Ireland,  to  de- 
throne Caiibar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor,  the 
brother  of  Cairbar,  was  aiding  Conmur,  king  of  Innis- 
huna,  in  his  wars,  at  the  time  that  Olnan  defeated  Duth- 
carmor,  in  the  valley  of  Rath-col.  The  poem  is  more 
interelling,  that  It  contains  fo  many  particulars  concerning 
thofe  pcrfonages,  who  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  1  emora. 

The  exa^  correfpondence  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms 

of 
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thou  wander  in  defarts,  like  a  light  thro'  a  cloudy 
field  ?  The  young  roes  are  panting,  by  their  fe- 
cret  rocks.— -Return,  thou  daughter  of  kings ; 
the  cloudy  night  is  near. 

It  was  the  young  branch  of  Lumon,  Sul-malla 
of  blue  eyes.  She  fent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to 
bid  us  to  her  feaft.  Amidll  the  fong  we  fat  down, 
iti  Conmor's  echoing  hall.  White  moved  the 
hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the  trembling  ftrings. 
Half-heard,  amidil  the  found,  was  the  name  of 
Atha's  king:  he  that  was  abfent  in  battle  for  her 
own  green  land. — Nor  abfent  from  her  foul  was  he: 
he  came  midft  her  thoughts  by  night :  Ton- 
thena  looked  in,  from  the  fky,  and  faw  her  toiling 
arms. 

The  found  of  the  fhells  had  ceafed.  Amidft  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  role.  She  fpoke  with  bended  eyes, 
and  afked  of  our  courfe  thro'  feas  ;  "  for  of  the 
kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the  wave*." — 

Not 

of  Inls-huna,  as  here  defcribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia, 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both 
were  originally  the  fame  people.  Some  may  alledge,  that 
Cilian  might  transfer,  in  his  poetical  delcriptions,  the 
manners  of  his  own  nation  to  foreigners.  This  objedion 
is  eafily  anfwered.  Why  has  he  not  done  this  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  ? — We  find  the 
latter  very  dilierent  in  their  cuilomsandfuperftitions  from 
the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  '^Scandinavian 
manners  are  remarkably  barbarous  and  fierce,  and  feem  to 
mark  out  a  nation  much  lels  advanced  in  a  ilate  of  civili- 
zation, than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  in  the  times  of 
Oilian. 

*  Sul-malla  here  difcovers  the  quality  of  Offian  and 
Ofcar,  from  their  ftature  and  fiately  gait.     Among  na- 
tions 
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Not  unknown,  I  faid,  at  his  ftreams  Is  he,  the  fa- 
ther of  our  race.  Fingal  has  been  heard  of  at 
Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of  kings. — Nor  only, 
at  Cong's  dream,  is  OfTian  and  Ofcar  known. 
Foes  trembled  at  our  voice,  and  fhrunk  in  other 
lands. 

Not  unmarked,  faid  the  maid,  by  Sui-malla, 
is  the  fhield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs  high,  in 
Conmor's  hall,  In  memory  of  the  paft;  when 
Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other  years. 
Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  In  the  midft  of 
his  rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna  fent  her  youths  ; 
but  they  failed  ;  and  virgins  wept  over  tombs, — 
Carelels  went  the  king  to  Culdarnu.  On  his  fpear 
rolled  the  (Irength  of  the  woods. — He  was  bright, 
they  faid,  in  his  look?,  the  firfl  of  mortal  men. — 
Nor  at  the  feaft  were  heard  his  words.     His  deeds 

.tiojis,  not  far  advanced  In  civilization,  a  fuperior  beauty 
and  ftatelinels  of  peribn  were  infeparable  from  nobility  of 
"blood.  It  was  from  thefe  qualities,  that  thofc  of  family 
were  known  by  Grangers,  not  from  tawdry  trappings  of 
ilate  Injudlcionny  t1»rown  round  them.  The  caule  of 
this  diliingullhing  property,  muft,  in  fome  meafure,  be 
afcribed  to  their  unmixed  blood.  They  had  no  Induce- 
ment to  Intermarry  with  the  vulgar :  and  no  low  notions 
of  Interell  made  them  deviate  from  their  choice,  in  their 
own  fphere.  In  ftates,  where  luxury  has  been  longefta- 
blilhed,  I  am  told,  that  beauty  of  per fon  is.  by  no  means, 
the  chara^leriflic  of  antlf^uity  of  family.  This  mull  be 
attributed  to  thofe  enervating  vices,  which  are  infeparable 
from  luxury  and  \^ealth.  A  great  family,  (to  alter  a  little 
the  words  of  the  hillorian)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes 
confiderable  from  the  length  of  its  courfe,  bur,  as  it  rolls 
on,  hereditary  ditlempers  as  well  as  property,  fiow  fuc- 
ceflively  Into  it. 

paficd 
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palled  from  his  foul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  o^ 
vapours  from  the  face  of  the  wandering  fun. — Not 
carelefs  looked  the  blue  eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  ftate- 
Iv  fteps.  In  white  bofoms  rofe  the  king  of^^eima,  in 
the  midH  of  their  thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds 
bore  the  flranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes. 
Nor  loft  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor 
that  finks  in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth,  at  times, 
in  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diftant  dwelling  of  foes. 
His  fame  came,  like  the  found  of  winds,  to  Cluba's 
woody  vale  *. 

*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to  mark 
out  remote  antiquity,  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm.  This  perhaps  is  extending  our  prejudices  too 
far.  It  has  been  Jong  remarked,  that  knowledge,,  in  a 
great  raeafure,  is  founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between 
mankind  j  and  that  the  mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to 
the  obfervations  it  has  made  upon  the  manners  of  diffe- 
rent men  and  nations. — If  we  look  with  attention,  into  the 
hiftory  of  Fingal,  as  delivered  by  Offian,  we  Ihall  find 
that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ignorant  hunter,  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  ifland.  His  expeditions 
to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of  Germany^ 
and  the  different  fiates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were 
very  numerous,  and  performed  under  fuch  a  character, 
and  at  fuch  dmes,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark 
the  undifguifed  manners  of  mankind. — War  and  ana£live 
life,  as  they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  prefent  to  us  the  different  characters  of  men  :  in 
times  of  peace  and  quiet,  for  v.T.nt  of  objeds  to  exert 
them,  the  powers  of  the  mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great 
meafure,  and  we  fee  only  artificial  paflions  and  manners. 
— It  is  from  this  confideration  I  conclude,  that  a  traveller 
of  penetration  could  gather  more  genuine  knowledge  from 
a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than  from  the  minuted  obferva- 
lion  of  all  the  artificial  manners,  and  elegant  refinements  of 
modern  France. 

Darkness 
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Darkness  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps :  the  race 
of  kings  is  diftant  far ;  in  battle  is  Conmor  of 
fpears ;  and  Lormar  *  king  of  flreams.  Nor 
darkening  alone  are  they  j  a  beam,  from  other 
lands  is  nigh  :  the  friend  of  Grangers  f  in  Atha, 
the  troubler  of  the  field.  High,  from  their  miHy 
hills,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin ;  for  he  is 
far  away,  young  dweller  of  their  fouls. — Nor, 
harmlefs,  white  hands  of  Erin  !  is  he  in  the  Ikirts 
of  war  -y  he  rolls  ten  thoufand  before  him,  in  his 
diftant  field. 

Not  unfeen  by  OlHan,  I  faid,  ruftied  Cathmor 
from  his  flreams,  when  he  poured  his  {Irength  on 
I-thorno  % ,  ifle  of  many  waves.  In  flrife  met 
two  kings  in  Lthorno.  Colgorm  and  Suran-dronlo  : 

*  Lormar  was  the  fon  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of 
Sul-malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  throne. 

f  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  It  would 
I  appear,  from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul-malla  fpeaka 
,  of  that  hero,  that  fiie  had  fecn  him,  previous  to  his 
1  joining  her  father's  army  ;  tho'  tradition  pofitively  af- 
;  lefts,  that  it  was,  after  his  return,  that  (he  fell  in  love 
i  with  him, 

i  X  Lthorno,  fays  tradldon,  was  an  ifland  of  Scan- 
dinavia. In  it,  at  a  hunting  party,  met  Culgorm  and 
Suran-dronlo,  the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  jfles.  The/ 
differed  about  the  honour  of  killing  a  boar ;  and  a  war 
was  kindled  between  them. — From  this  epifode  we  may 
learn,  that  the  manners  of  the  Scandinavians  were  much 
more  favage  and  cruel,  than  thofe  of  Britain. It  is  re- 
markable, ihat  the  names,  introduced  in  this  ftory,  are 
not  of  Galic  original,  which  circum (lance  affords 
room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  its  foundation  m  true 
hiftory. 

L  each 
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each  from  his  echoing  ifle,  ftern  hunters  of  the 
boar. 

They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  dream:  each 
pierced  it  with  his  fpear.  They  ftrove  for  the 
fame  of  the  deed  :  and  gloomy  battle  rofe.  From 
ifle  to  iile  they  fent  a  fpear,  broken  and  ftained  v;ith 
blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their  fathers,  in  their 
founding  arms.  Cathmor  came,  from  Bolga,  to 
Colgorm,  red-eyed  king:  I  aided  Suran-dronlo,  in 
his  land  of  boars. 

We  rulhed  on  either  fide  of  a  dream,  which 
roared  thro'  a  blafted  heath.  High  broken  rocks 
M^ere  round,  with  all  their  bending  trees.  Near 
are  two  circles  of  Loda,  with  the  ftonc  -of  power  ; 
where  fpirits  defcended,  by  night,  in  dark-red 
ftreams  of  fire. — There,  mixed  with  the  murmur 
of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged  men,  they  called 
the  forms  of  night,  to  aid  them  in  their  war. 

*  Heedless  I  flood,  with  my  people,  where 
fell  the  foamy  ftream  from  rocks.  The  moon 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  fong,  at  times, 
arofe.  Dark,  on  the  other  fide,  young  Cathmor 
heard  my  voice  ;  for  he  lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in 
all  his  gleaming  arms. — Morning  came  ;  we  rufhed 
to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing  is  the  rolling  of  Ihife* 

*  From  the  clrcumftance  of  Ofllan  not  being  prefent 
at  the  rites,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we 
may  fuppofe  that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  diffe- 
rence of  fentiraent,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fort  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony 
of  Scandinavians,  as  fome  have  imagined.  Concerning  lb 
remote  a  period,  mere  conjedure  mud  fupply  the  place  of 
argument  and  pofuive  proofs; 

They 
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They  fell,  like  the  thiftle's  head,  beneath  autumnal 
winds. 

In  armour  came  a  (lately  form  :  I  mixed  my 
ftrokes  with  the  king.  By  turns  our  fhields  are 
pierced  :  loud  rung  our  fleely  mails.  His  helmet 
fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnefs  (hone  the  foe. 
His  eyes,  two  pleafant  flames,  rolled  between  his 
wandering  locks. — I  knew  the  king  of  Atha,  and 
threw  my  fpear  on  earth. — Dark,  we  turned,  and 
filent  paffed  to  mix  with  other  foes. 

Not  fo  pafTed  the  (Irlving kings  *.  They  mixed 
in  echoing  fray  ;  like  the  meeting  of  ghofts,  in  the 
dark  wing  of  winds.  Thro'  either  bread  ruflied 
the  fpears ;  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth.  A  rock 
received  their  fall ;  and  half-reclined  they  lay  in 
death.  Each  held  the  lock  of  his  foe  ;  and  grimly 
feemed  to  roll  his  eyes.  The  ftream  of  the  rock 
leapt  on  their  fhields,  and  mixed  below  with  blood. 

The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  if  rangers 
met  in  peace :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of  ftreams,  and 
Ofllan,  king  of  harps.  We  placed  the  dead  in  earth. 
Our  fteps  were  by  Runar's  bay.  "With  the  bound- 
ing boat,  afar,  advanced  a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was 
the  rider  of  feas,  but  a  beam  of  light  was  there, 
like  the  ray  of  the  fun,  in  Stromlo's  rolling  fmoak. 

*  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the 
kings  and  their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  pidlurefque, 
and  exprellive  of  that  ferocity  of  manners,  which  dillin- 
guiflied  the  northern  nations.  —  The  wild  melody  of  the 
verfification  of  the  original,  is  inimitably  beautiful,  and 
very  different  from  the  reft  of  the  works  of  Oirjan. 

La  It 
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It  was  the  daughter  *  of  Suran-dronio,  wild  in 
brightened  looks.  Her  eyes  were  wandering  flames, 
amidfl:  difordered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white 
arm,  with  the  fpear  ;  her  high-heaving  bread  is 
feen,  white  as  foamy    waves  that   rife,  by  turns, 

♦  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  prin- 
ceff.  The  bards  call  herRunoforlo,  which  has  no  other 
Tort  of  title  for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of  Galic 
original  ;  a  diftindion,  which  the  bards  had  not  the  art 
to  preferve,  when  they  feigned  names  for  foreigners. 
The  highland  fenachies,  who  very  often  endeavoured  to 
(upply  rhe  dchciency,  they  thought  they  found  in  ihe 
tales  of  Ollian,  have  given  us  the  continuation  of  the  ftory 
of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo.  The  cataftrophe  is  fo 
unnatural,  and  the  circumftances  of  it  fo  ridiculoufly  pom- 
pous, that,  for  the  fake  of  the  inventors,  I  ihal!  conceal 
them. 

The  wildly  beaudful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo,  made 
a  deep  impreifion  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago,  who  was 
himfelf  no  contemptible  poet.  The  ftory  is  romantic,  but 
not  incredible,  if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively  ima- 
gination of  a  manofgenius.  —  Ourchief  failing, ina  ftorm, 
along  one  of  the  iflands  of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman,  in  a 
boat,  near  the  fliore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  exprefies 
it  himfelf,  as  beautiful  as  a  fudden  ray  of  the  fun,  on  the 
dark-heavinv  deep.  The  verfes  of  OlT:an,  on  the  attitude 
of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  the  woman 
in  the  boat,  wrought  fo  much  on  his  fancy,  that  he  fell 
defperately  in  love. — The  winds,  however,  drove  him 
from  the  coaft,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  arrived  at  his 
refidence  in  Scodaiid  -  -There  his  paffion  increased  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing  the  confequence, 
failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the  objed  of  his 
defire.  -  Upon  enquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph,  and 
carried  her  to  ihe  enainoured  chief;  but  mark  his  fur- 
prize,  when,  inftead  cf  a  ray  of  the  fun,  he  faw  a  fkinny 
fifher-woman,  more  than  middle  aged,  appearing  before 
him.  —  Tradition  here  ends  the  llory:  but  it  may  be  eafil/ 
fuppofed  that  the  paffion  of  the  chief  foon  fubfided. 

amidH 
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amidft  rocks.  They  are  beautiful,  but  they  are 
terrible,  and  mariners  call  the  winds. 

Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda !  Carchar,  pale  in 
the  midfl:  of  clouds!  Sluthmor,  that  ftrideft  in  airy 
halls !  Corchtur,  terrible  in  winds  !  Receive,  from 
his  daughter's  fpear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo. 

No  fhadow,  at  his  roaring  ftreams ;  no  mildly- 
looking  form  was  he !  When  he  took  up  his  fpear, 
the  hawks  fhook  their  founding  wings  :  for  blood 
was  poured  around  the  fleps  of  dark-eyed  Suran- 
dronlo. 

He  lighted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam,  to  glitter  on 
his  ftreams.  Like  meteors,  I  was  bright,  but  I 
blafled  the  foes  of  Suian-dronlo'  ■  *  * 


Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  praife  of 
Cathmor  of  fhields.  He  w^as  within  her  foul,  like 
a  fire  in  fecret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the  voice  of 
the  blafl,  and  fends  its  beam  abroad.  Amidfl  the 
fong  removed  the  daughter  of  kings,  like  the  foft 
found  of  a  fummer-breeze  ;  when  it  lifts  the  heads 
of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and  flreams. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  OiTian  ;  w  ithout  form 
flood  the  fhadow  of  Trenmor.  He  feemed  to 
flrike  the  dim  fhield,  on  Selma's  flreamy  rock.  I 
rofe,  in  my  rattling  fleel ;  I  knew  that  war  was^ 
near.  Before  the  winds  our  fails  were  fpread  ;  when 
Lumon  fhewed  its  flreams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam  ! 

L  3  C  A  T  H- 
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ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  in  one  of  his  voyages  to  the  Orkney  iflands,  was 
driven,  by  ftrcfs  ofweather,  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia, 
near  the  refidence  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin.  Starno 
invites  Fingal  to  a  feaft.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of 
the  king,  and  mindful  of  his  former  breach  of  hofpi- 
tality,  [Fingal,  b.  3.]  refufes  to  go. — Starno  gathers 
together  bis  tribes:  Fingal  refolves  to  defend  himfelf. 
—  Night  coming  on,  Duth-maruno  propofes  to  Fingal, 
to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy. — The  king  him- 
felf undertakes  the  watch.  Advancing  towards  the 
enemy,  he,  accidentally,  comes  to  the  cave  of  Turthor, 
where  Starno  had  confined  Conban-carglas,  the  captive 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief  -  Her  ftory  is  imper- 
fect, a  part  of  the  original  being  loft  — Fingal  comes  to 
a  place  of  worftiip,  where  Starno  and  his  fon,  Swaran, 
confuked  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  concerning  the  ilTue  of  the 
war. — -The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran. —The 
liuan  concludes,  with  a  defcription  of  the  airy  hall  of 
Ciuih-loda  I'uppofed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 

A  Tale  of   the  times   of  old ! — Why,  thou 
wanderer  unfeen,  that  bendefl-  the    thiftle  of 
Lora^' — why,  thou  breeze  of  the  valley,  haft  thou 

left 

*  The  bard^  diftinguifhed  thofe  compofitions,  In  which 
the  narration  i.s  often  interrupted,  by  epilodes  and  apoftro- 
phes,  by  the  name  of  Ductn.  Since  the  extinction  o!  the 
order  of  the  bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  an- 
cient compofitions  in  verfe.  -The abrupt  nianner  in  which 
the  ftory  or"  this  poem  begins,  may  render  it  obfcure  to 
fonrie  readers ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give 
here  the  traditional  preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed 

to 
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left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  diftant  roar  of  dreams,  no 
found  of  the  harp,  from  the  rocks  !  Come,  thou 
huntrefs  of  Lutha,  roll  back  his  foul  to  the  bard. 

I  LOOK  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark, 
ridgy  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  defcended 
from  Ocean,  from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  arc  the 
heroes  of  Morven,  in  a  land  unknown  ! — Starno 
fent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fingal  to  the  feaft ; 
but  the  king  remembered  the  part:,  and  all  his  rage 
arofc. 

Nor  Gormal's  mcfly  towers,  nor  Starno  (hall 
Fingal  behold.  Deaths  wander,  like  Hiadows,  over 
his  fiery  foul.  Do  I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the 
white-handed    daughter  *  of  kings  ?  Go,    fon    of 

Lodaj 

to  It.  Two  years  after  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook 
an  expedition  into  Orkney,  to  vifit  his  friend  CathuJla, 
king  of  iHiftore.  After  flaying  a  few  days  at  Carric-thura, 
the  refidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fee  fail,  to  return  to 
Scotland  ;  but,  a  violent  ftorm  arifing,  his  lliips  were 
driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  feat 
of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starno, 
upon  the  appearance  of  Grangers  on  his  coaft,  fummoned 
together  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hof- 
tile  manner,  towards  the  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal 
had  taken  fhelter.  Upon  difcovering  who  the  ftrangers 
were,  and  fearing  the  valour  of  Fingal,  which  he  had, 
more  than  once,  experienced  before,  he  refolved  to  ac- 
complifli  by  treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he  fhould  fail 
in  by  open  force.  He  invited,  therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feaft, 
at  which  he  intended  to  afiairinate  him.  The  king  pru- 
dently declined  to  go,  and  Starno  betook  himfelf  to  arms, 

The  fequel  of  the  llory  may  be  learned  from  the 

poem  itfelf 

*   Agandecca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  fa- 
L  4  tbcr 
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Loda;  his  words  are  but  blafts  to  Fingal :  blafi'Sj 
that,  to  and  fro,  roll  the  thlflle,  in  autumnal  vales. 
DuTH-MARUNO  *,  arm  of  death!  Cromma- 
glas,  of  iron  fliields !  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battle's 
wirig!  Cormar,  whofe  fhips  bound  on  feas,  carclefs 
as  the  courfe  of  a  meteor,  on  dark-rolling  clouds ! 
Arife,  around  me,  children  of  heroes,  in-  a  land 
unknown.  Let  each  look  on  his  fhield,  like  Tren- 
mor,  the  ruler  of  battles.  **  Come  down,  faid 
the  king,  thou  dweller  between  the  harps.  Thou 
fhalt  roll  this  ilream  away,  or  dwell,  with  me  in 
earth." 

Around  him  they  rofe  in  wrath. — No  words 
came  forth  :  they  feized  their  fpears.  Each  foul 
is  rolled  into  itfelf. — At  length  the  fudden  clang  is 
waked,  en  all  their  echoing  fliields. — Each  took  his 
Jiill,  by  night ;  at  intervals,  they  darkly  flood. 
Unequal  burfts  the  hum  of  fongs,  between  the 
roaring  wind.— Broad  over  them  rofe  the  moon. — 
In  his  arms,  came   tall  Duth-raaruno  ;  he  from 

Gromacharn 

ther  killed,  on  account  of  her  difcovering  to  Fihgal,  a  plat 
laid  againft  his  life.  Her  ftory  is  related,  at  large,  in  tkc 
third  book  of  Fingal. 

*  Duth-maruno  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition. 
]Many  of  his  great  adions  are  handed  down,  but  the  po- 
ems, which  contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  fi nee 
loft.  He  lived,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  that  part  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  which  is  over  againll  Orkney.  Duth-ma- 
runo, Cromma-glas,  Struthmor,  and  Cormar,  are  men- 
tioned, as  attending  Comhal,  in  his  laft  battle  againft  the 
tribe  ofMorni,  in  a  poem,  which  is  ftill  preferved.  It  is 
not  the  work  of  Oifian  ;  the  phrafeology  betrays  it  to  be 
a  modern  compofition.  It  is  fomething  like  thofe  trivial 
compofitions,  which   the   Irilh  bards    forged,  under  the 

name 
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Cromacharn  of  rocks,  ftern  hunter  of  the  boar.  In 
his  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  Crumthor- 
moth  *  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chafe  he  fhone, 
among  foes  : — No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno, 

Son  of  Comhal,  he  faid,  my  fteps  (hall  be  for- 
ward thro'  night.  From  this  fhield  I  fhall  view 
them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes.  Starno,  of  lakes, 
is  before  me,  and  Sv/aran,  the  fee  of  ftrangers. 
Their  words  are  not  in  vain,  by  Loda's  flone  of 
power. — If  Dath-maruno  returns  not,  his  fpoufe 
is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet  two  roaring  dreams, 
on  Crathrno-craulo's  plain.  Around  are  hills,  with 
their  woods ;  the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  Ton 
looks  on  fcreaming  fea-fowl,  young  wanderer  of 
the  field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to  Can-dona  -f, 
L  5  teli 

nameofOfTian,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries. 

Duth-maruno  fignifies,  black  and  (leady  \   Croinma- 

glas,  bending  and pwarthy^  Sttuth-moTf  roaring  Jiream  ^ 
Corniar,  expert  at  fea. 

*  Crunithormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shedand' 
iflands.  The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  was  fub- 
jedl  to  its  own  petty  king,  v/ho  is  mentioned  in  one  of  Of- 
fians  poems. 

\  Cean-daona,  ^e«^  of  the  people,  the  Ton  of  Duth- 
maruno.  He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  0!rian»afcer  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  traditional 
tales  concerning  him  are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the 
epithet,  in  them,  beftowed  on  him  {Ctindona  of  boars)  ic 
would  appear,  that  he  applied  himfelf  to  that  kind  of 
hunting,  which  his  father,  in  this  paragraph,  is  fo  anxious 
to  recommend  to  him.  As  I  have  mentioned  the  tradi- 
tional tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be  Improper  here, 
to  give  fome  account  of  them.  After  the  expulfion  of 
the  bards,  from  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs,  they,  being  an 
mdolent  race  of  men,  ONYed  all  their  fubfiftence  to  the  ge~ 

nerofity 
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tell  him  of  his  father's  joy,  when  the  briflly  (Irength 

of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted  fpear. 

Not  forgetting  my  fathers,  faid  Fingal,  I  have 
bounded  over  ridgy  feas:  theirs  was  the  times  of 
danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  Nor  gathers  darknefs 
on  me,  before  foes,  tho'  I  am  young,  in  my  locks. 

ncrofity  ofthe  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  repeating 
the  compofitions  of  their  predecelfors,  and  running  up  the 
genealogies  of  their  entertainers  to  the  family  of  their 
chiers.  As  this  fubjecl  was,  however,  foon  exhaufted, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  invention,  and  form 
ftories  having  no  foundation  in  fact,  which  were  fvval- 
lowed,  with  great  credulity,  by  an  ignorant  multitude. 
By  frequent  repeating,  the  fable  grew  upon  their  hands, 
and,  as  each  threw  in  whatever  circumftance  bethought 
conducive  to  raife  the  admiration  of  his  hearers,  the  ftory 
became,  at  lafl:,  fo  devoid  of  all  probability,  that  even  the 
vulgar  themfelves  did  not  believe  it.  They,  however, 
liked  the  tales  fo  well,  that  the  bards  found  their  advan- 
tage in  turning  profelTed  tale-makers.  They  then  launch- 
ed out  into  the  wildeft  regions  of  fidtion  and  romance.  I 
firmly  believe,  there  are  more  ftories  of  giants,  enchanted 
caftles.  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  7'hefe  tales,  it  Is  certain,  like 
other  roOiantlc  compolltlons,  have  many  things  in  them 
unnatural,  and,  confeQuently,difgulT:.'ul  to  true  tafte^  but, 
J  know  not  how  it  happens,  they  command  attention  more 
than  any  other  ficliions  I  ever  met  with.- -The  extream 
length  of  thefe  pieces  is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  them  re- 
cjuiring  many  days  to  repeat  them,  but  fuch  hold  they 
take  of  the  memory,  that  few  circumftances  are  ever 
omitted  by  thofe  who  have  received  them  only  from  oral 
tradition  :  What  isftill  more  amazing,  the  very  language 
of  the  bards  is  ftill  preferved.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  that 
the  delcriptions  of  magnificence,  introduced  in  thefe  tales, 
is  even  fuperior  to  all  thepon)pous  oriental  fidions  of  the 
kind. 

.  —Chief 
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• — Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the  field  of  night  is 
mine. 

He  rulhed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding  over 
Turthor's  llream,  that  fent  its  fuUen  roar,  by  night, 
thro'  Gormal's  mifly  vale. — A  moon-beam  glit- 
tered on  a  rock  ;  in  the  midfl:,  flood  a  flately  form  ; 
a  form  with  floating  locks,  like  Lochlin's  whitc- 
bofomed  maids. — Unequal  are  her  fleps,  and  £hort : 
llie  throws  a  broken  fong  on  wind.  At  times  fhe 
tofTes  her  white  arms  :  for  grief  is  in  her  foul. 

ToRCUL-TORNO  *,  of  aged  locks!  where  now 
are  thy  fleps,  by  Lulan  ?  thou  hafl  failed,  at  thine 

own 

*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  trr.ditlon,  was  king  of 
Crathlun,  a  dillrid  in  Sweden.  The  river  Lulan  ran 
near  the  refidence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in 
Sweden,  ftill  called  Lula,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with 
Lulan.  The  war  between  Starno  and  Torcul-torno, 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  l-ittcr,  had  its  rife  at 
a  hunting  party.  Starno  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, by  Torcul-torno,  both  kings,  with  their  follo^vers, 
went  to  the  mountains  of  Stivauior,  to  hunt.  A  boar 
Tuihed  from  the  wood  be ''ore  the  kings,  and  Torcul-torno 
killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  behiviour  a  breach  upon 
the  privilege  of  guefls,  who  were  always  honoured^  as  tra- 
dition exprefTes  it,  iioilh  the  danger  of  the  chafe.  A 
quarrel  arofe,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all  their  at- 
tendants, and  (he  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  he  himfelf  Hain.  Starno  purfued  his  vi<5tory, 
laid  wafle  the  diftrict  of  Crathlun,  and,  coming  to  the 
refidence  of  Torcultorno,  carried  off,  by  force,  Conban- 
carglas,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Ker  he 
confined  in  a  cave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where,  oa 
account  oT  her  cruel  treatment,  Ihe  became  dillrafted. 

'i  he  paragraph,  ju  (I  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of  Con - 
ban-carglas,  at  the  time  Ihe  was  difcovered  by  Fingal.  It 
is  in  Lyricmeafure,  and  fet  to  mufic,  which  is  wild  and 

fimple 
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own  dark  ftreams,  father   of  Conban-carglas  1 — 
But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of   Lulan,  fporting  by 
Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark-fkirted  night  is  rolled 
along  the  (kj. 

Thou,  fometimes,  hidefl:  the  moon,  with  thy 
Ihield.  I  have  feen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou 
kindleft  thy  hair  Into  meteors,  and  failed  along  the- 
right. — Why  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  of 
Ihaggy  boars  ?  Look,  from  the  hall  of  Loda,  on- 
lonely  Conban-carglas. 

**  Who  art  thou,  faid  Fingal,  voice  of  night  ?'*^ 
— She,  trembling,  turned  away.     "  Who  art  thou> 
in  thy  darknefs  ?" — She  fhrunk  into  the  cave. 
The  king  loofed   the  the  ng  from  her  hands ;  he:.- 
afl^ed  about  her  fathers. 

ToRCUL-TORNO,  Ihe  faid,  once  dwelt  at  Lu-* 
lan's  foamy  ftrcam  :  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in  Loda's 
hall,  he  fhakes  the  founding  fhell.  He  met  Starna, 
ofLochlin,  in  battle;  long  fought  the  dark-eyed 
kings.  My  father  fell,  at  length,  blue-fhielded . 
Torcul-torno. 

By  a  rock,  at  Lulan's  ftream,  I  had  pierced  the 
bounding  roe.  My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair^ 
from  off  the  ftream  of  winds.  1  heard  a  noife. 
Mine  eyes  were  up.  My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  high. 
My  ftep  was  forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torr 
cul-lorno ! 

It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  [■ — His  red  eyes 
rolled  on  Conban-carglas.     Dark  waved  his  Ihaggy 

fimple,  and  fo  inimitably  fuited  to  the  fituationcf  the  un- 
happy lady,  that  few  can  hear  it  without  tears. 

brow-,. 
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brow,  above  his  gathered  fmile.  Where  is  my 
father,  I  faid,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war?  Thou 
art  left  alone  among  foes,  daughter  of  Torcul- 
torno  ! 

He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed  the  fail.  In  this 
cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a 
gathered  mift.  He  lifts,  before  me,  my  father's 
fhield.  Often  pafles  a  beam  *  of  youth,  far-dif- 
tant  from  my  cave.  He  dwells  lonel)^^  in  the  foul 
of  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno. 

Daughter  of  Lulan,  faid  Fingal,  white-handed 
Conban-carglas  ;  a  cloud,  marked  with  ftreaks  of 
fire,  is  rolled  along  the  foul.  Look  not  to  that 
dark-robed  moon  ;  nor  yet  to  thofe  meteors  of 
heaven  ;  my  gleaming  flcel  is  around  thee,  daugh- 
ter of  Torcul-torno. 

It  is  not  the  fteel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark 
in  foul.  The  maids  are  not  fhut  in  our  f  caves  of 
flreams ;  nor  tofTing  their  white  arms  alone.  They 
bend,  fair  within  their  locks,  above  the  harps  of 

•  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears,  that 
Gonbancarglas  means  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno,  with 
whom,  during  her  confinement,  fhe  had  fallen  in  love. 

+  From  this  contraft,  which  Fingal  draws,  between 
his  own  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we 
may  learn,  that  the  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than 
the  latter.  This  diftln6tion  is  fo  much  obferved  through- 
out the  poems  of  Olnan,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
he  followed  the  real  manners  of  both  nations  in  his  own 
time.  At  the  clofe  of  the  fpeech  of  Fingal,  there  is  a 
great  part  of  the  original  loll.  / 

Selma. 
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Selma.     Their    voice   is   not   in    the   defart   wild 
young  light  of  Torcul-torno. 


Fin  GAL,  again,  advanced  his  fteps,  wide  thro* 
the  bofom  of  night,  t9  where  the  trees  of  Loda 
l"hook  amidft  fqually  winds.  Three  ftones,  with 
heads  of  mofs,  are  there  ;  a  flream*  with  foaming 
courfe ;  and  dreadful,  rolled  around  them,  is  the 
dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  From  its  top  looked  for- 
ward a  ghoft,  half-formed  of  the  flvadowy  fmoak. 
He  poured  his  voice,  at  times,  amidtl  the  roaring 
ftream. — Near,  bending  beneath  a  blalled  tree,  two 
heroes  received  his  words :  Swaran  of  the  lakes,  and 
Starno  foe  of  Grangers. — On  their  dun  (hiclds,  they 
darkly  leaned ;  their  fpears  are  forward  in  night. 
Shrill  founds  the  blaft  of  darknefs,  m  Starno's 
floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  warriors 
rofe  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wanderer  low, 
faid  Starno,  in  his  pride.  Take  the  fhield  of  thy 
father;  it  is  a  rock  in  war." — Swaran  threw  his 
gleaming  fpear  :  it  ftocd  fiiced  in  Loda's  tree.  Then 
came  the  foes  forv/ard,  with  fwords.  They  mixed 
their  rattling  rteel.  Thro'  the  thongs  of  Swaran's 
fhield  ruflied  the  blade  *  of  Luno.  The  fhield  fell 
rolling  on  earth.     Cleft   the  helmet  f  fell  down. 

Fingal 

*  The  fword  of  Fingal,  fo  called  from  its  maker,  Luno 
of  Lochlin. 

t  The  helmet  of  Swaran.     The  behaviour  of  Fingal 

is 
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FingU  aopt  the  lifted  (Icel.  Wrathful  ftood  Swa- 
ran,  unarmed.  He  rolled  his  filenteyes,  and  threw 
Iiis  fword  on  earth.  Then,  flowly  {talking  over 
the  ftream,  he  whiilled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unfeen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno 
turned  away  in  wrath.  His  fhaggy  brows  waved 
dark,  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  flruck  Loda's 
tree,  with  his  fpear  ;  he  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs. 
— They  came  to  the  hod  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his 
own  dark  path ;  like  two  foam-covered  ftreams 
from  rainy  vales. 

To  Turthor^s  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair  rofe 
the  beam  of  the  eaft.  It  Ihone  on  the  fpoils  of 
l>ochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her  cave 
came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of  Tor- 
cul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  vi^ind  ;  and 
v/ildly  raifed  her  fong.  The  fong  of  Lulan  of 
lliells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt. 

She  faw  Starno*s  bloody  fliield.  Gladnefs  rofe, 
a  light,  on  her  face.  She  law  the  cleft  helmet  of 
Swaran  *;  me  fhrunk,  darkened,  from  the  king. 

is  always  confiftent  with  that  generoiity  of  fpirit  which 
belongs  to  a  hero.  He  takes  advantage  of  a  foe  difarmed. 
*  Conbaii-cargla3,  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran 
bloody  in  the  hands  of  Fingal,  conje(Slured,  that  that 
hero  was  killed.  — A  part  of  the  original  is  loft.  It  ap- 
pears, hovv-ever,  from  the  fequel  of  the  poem,  that  the 
daughter  of  Torcul-torno  did  not  long  furvive  her 
furprize,    occafioned    by    the    fuppofed    death  of  her 

lover. The  defcrlption   of    the    airy   hall    of  Loda 

(which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  v/lth  that  of  Odin, 
the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  pidurefque  and  defcrip- 
tive,  than  any  in  the  Edda,  or  other  works  of  the  nor- 
thern Scalders. 

«  Art  • 
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**  Art  thou   fallen,    by    thy  hundred    flreams,    O 
ove  of  Conban-carglas !" 


U-THORNO,  that  rifefl:  in  waters;  on  whofe 
fide  are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  darlc 
moon  defcending  behind  thy  echoing  woods.  On 
thy  top  dwells  the  mifty  Loda,  the  houfe  of  the 
fpirits  of  men. — In  the  end  of  his  cloudy  half 
bends  forward  Cruthloda  of  fwords.  His  form  is 
dimly  feen,  amidft  his  wavy  mid.  His  right-hand 
is  on  his  (hield  :  in  his  left  is  the  half-viewlefs  fhell. 
The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is  marked  with 
nightly  fires. 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formlefs  {hades. .  He  reaches  the  founding  fhell, 
to  thofe  who  fhone  in  war;  but,  between  hjni 
and  the  feeble,  his  fhield  rifes,  a  cruft  of  darknefs: 
He  is  a  fetting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms. — 
Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  ftreams,  came  white-arm* 
cd  Conban-cargias. 


C  A  T  H- 
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DUAN   SECOND. 

A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

FiNGAL  returning,  with  day,  devolves  the  command 
of  the  army  on  Duth-maruno,  who  engages  the  ene- 
my, and  drives  them  over  the  dream  of  Turthor. 
Fingal,  after  recalling  his  people,  congratulates  Duth- 
maruno  on  his  fuccefs,  but  difcovers,  that  that  hero 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement. — Duth- 
maruno  dies.  Ullin,  the  bard,  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  introduces  the  epifode  of  Colgorm  and  Strina- 
dona,  with  which  the  dudn  concludes. 

WHere  art  thou,  fon  of  the  king,  fald  dark- 
haired  Duth-maruno }  Where  haft  tfiou 
failed,  young  beam  of  Selma?— He  returns  not 
from  the  bofom  of  night !  Morning  is  fpread— 
XJ-thorno :  in  his  mill  is  the  fun,  on  his  hjlL— 
Warriors,  lift  the  ftiields,  in  my  prefence.  Hfe 
mufl:  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from  heaven,  whofe  place 

is  not  marked  on  the  ground. He  comes,   like 

an  eagle,  from  the  Ikirt  of  his  fqually  wind  I  In 
his  hand  are  the  fpoils  of  foes. — King  of  Selma, 
our   fouls   were  fad. 

Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mift,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  fecn,  at  times,  above  the  low- 
failing  vapour. — The  traveller  Ihrinks  on  his 
journey,  and  knows  not  whither  to  fly. — No 
trembling  travellers  are  we  I  —  Sons  of  heroes 
call  forth  the  fteel.—Shall  the  fword  of  Fingal 
arife,  or  fhall  a  warrior  lead  ? 

The 
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*  The  deeds  of  old,  faid  Duth-maruno,  arc 
like  paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal.  Broad-fhield- 
ed  Trenmor,  is  ftill  feen,  amidd  his  own  dim 
years.  Nor  feeble  was  the  foul  of  the  king.  There, 
no  dark  deed  wandered  in  fecret.— —  P>om  their 
"hundred  ftreams  came  the  tribes,  to  grafly  Col- 
glan-crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each 
flrove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  fwords  were  often 
half-unflieathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage 
Separate  they  flood,  and  hummed  their  furly  fongs. 

*  In  this  fhort  eplfode  we  have  a  very  probable  ac- 
count given  us,  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia. 
The  Ca'el^  or  Gauls,  who  pofTefTed  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  were,  originally,  a 
number  of  ciiftindl  tubes,  or  clans,  each  fubjedt  to  its 
own  chief,  who  was  free  and  independent  of  any  other 
power.  When  the  Romans  invaded  them,  the  com- 
mon danger  might,  perhaps,  have  induced  thofe  regu^i 
to  join  together,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number,  their  bat- 
tles were  ill  conducted,  and,  confequenly,  unfuccefsful. 
—  Trenmor  was  the  nrft  who  reprefented  to  the  chiefs, 
the  bad  confequences  of  carrying  on  their  wars  in 
this  irregular  manner,  and  advifed,  that  they  themfelves 
fnould  alternately  lead  in  battle.  They  did  lb,  but  they 
were  unfuccefsful.  When  it  cam.e  to  Trenraor's  turn, 
he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by  his  fuperior  valour 
and  condudt,  v/hich  gained  him  fuch  an  intereil  among 
the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him,  were  re- 
garded as  kings  ^  or,  to  ufe  the  poet's  expreflion,  the  ivordi 
of  foiicer  rujhed  forth  from  Selmci  ^f  kings. — The  regal 
authority,  however,  except  In  time  of  war,  was  but  in- 
confiderable ;  for  every  chief,  within  his  own  dillrict, 
was  abfolute  and  independent. — From  the  fcene  of.  the 
battle  in  this  eplfode,  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Agricola's  wall)  i  lliould  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Caledonians  were  the  Ro- 
mans, or  provincial  Biitons. 

.^«  Why 
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— "  Why  fhould  they  yield  to  each  other?  their 
fathers   were  equal  in  war." 

Trenmor  was  there,  with  his  people,  (late- 
ly in  youthful  locks.  He  faw  the  advancing  foe. 
The  grief  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs 
to  lead,  by  turns:  they  led,  but  they  were  rolled 
away. — From  his  own  moffy  hill,  blue-fnielded 
Trenmor  came  down.  He  led  wide-fkirted  bat- 
tle, and  the  ftrangers  failed. — Around  him  the 
dark-browed  warriors  came  :  they  flruck  the  flileld 
of  joy.  Like  a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power 
rulhed  forth  from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs 
led,  by  turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe: 
then  was  the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the 
field. 

**  Not     unknown,    faid     Cromma  glas  *    of 

fhields, 

*  In  tradition,  this  Cromma-glas  makes  a  great  figure 
in  that  battle  which  Coinhal  loft,  together  with  his  life, 
to  the  tribe  of  Morni.  I  have  Juft  now,  in  my  hands, 
an  Irilh  compofition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears 
from  the  language,  in  which  all  the  traditions,  concern- 
ing that  decifive  engagement,  are  jumbled  together.  In 
juftlce  to  the  merit  of  the  poem,  J  fhould  have  here  pre- 
fented  to  the  reader  a  tranflation  of  it,  did  not  the  bard 
mention  fome  circumftances  very  ridiculous,  and  others 
altogether  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  ofComhal,  had 
a  principal  hand  in  all  the  tranfadtions  previous  to  the 
defeat  and  death  of  her  hufband  ;  Ihe,  to  ufe  the  words 
cf  the  bard,  ivl^o  ivas  the  guidiri'y  Jfar  of  the  ivomen  of 
Erin.  The  bard,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  mifreprefented  the 
ladies  of  his  countiy,  for  Morna's  behaviour  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  fo  void  of  all  decency  and  virtue,  that 
if  cannot  be  luppofcd,  they    had  chofen    her    for   their 

-guidin\i  Jlar. The    poem    confifts  of  many  ftanzas. 

The  language  is  figurative,  and   the  numbers  harmoni- 
ous 
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fhields,  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers. — But  who 
fhall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ? 
Mift  fettles  on  thefe  four  dark  hills  :  within  it  let 
each  warrior  flrike  his  fjiield.  Spirits  may  defccnd 
in  darknefs,  and  m^irk  us  for  the  war." — -They 
went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mift.  Bards  maiked  the 
founds  of  the  fliields.  Loudeft  rung  thy  bofs,  Duth- 
maruno.    Thou  muft  lead  in  war. 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U- 
thorno  came  down.  Starno  led"  the  battle,  and 
Swaran  of  ftormy  ifles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  fhields,  like  Cruth-loda  fiery-eyed, 
when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon, 
and  ilrews  his  figns  on  night. 

The  foes  met  by  Turthor's .  ftream.  They 
heaved  like  ridgy  waves.  Tl^eir  echoing'  (Irokes 
are  mixed.  Shadov.'y  death  Bies  over  the  hofts. 
They  were  clouds  of  hail,  with  fqually  winds  in 
their  flarts.  Their  fhowers  are  roaring  together. 
Below  them  fwells  the  dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fliould  I 
mark  thy  wounds  ?  Thou  art  with  the  years  that 
are  gone  ;  thou  fadefl  on  my  foul.  Starno  brought 
forward  his  (kirt  of  war,  and  Swaran  his  own 
dark  wing.    Nor  a  harmlefs  fire  isDuth-mariiiio's 

ous  ;  bnt  the  piece  is  fo  full  of  anachronifms,  and  fo  un- 
equal in  its  compofition,  that  the  author,  ir;oi^  undoubt- 
edly, was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he  wrore  it.— - 
It  is  v/orthy  of  being  rema.ked,  that  Comhal  is,  in  thij 
poem,  very  often  called,  Co?nhal  na  yAlbvi.ox  Combal 
of  Albion,  which  fufficiently  demoa'trates,  that  the  al- 
legations oi  Keating  and  O  Flaherty,  concerning  Fioti 
Mac-Comnal,  are  but  of  late  inveniion. 

iword. 
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fword. — Lochlin  is  rolled  over  her  flreams.  The 
wraihtul  kings  are  folded  in  thoughts.  They  roll 
their  filent  eyes,  over  the  flight  of  their  land. — 
The  horn  of  Fingal  was  heard  ;  the  Tons  of  woody 
Albion  returned.  But  many  lay,  by  Turthor's 
ftream,  filent  in  their  blood. 

Chief  of  Crcm-charn,  faid  the  king,  Duth- 
maruno,  hunter  of  boars !  not  harmlefs  returns 
my  eagle,  from  the  field  of  foes.  For  this  whitc- 
bofomed  Lanul  fhall  brighten,  at  her  ftreams ; 
Candona  fhall   rejoice,  at  rocky  Crathmo-craulo. 

CoLGORM  *,  replied  the  chief,  was  the  firft  of 
my  race  in  Albion  ;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of  ocean, 
thro'  its  watry  vales.  He  flew  his  brother  in  I- 
thorno:  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  chofe 
his  place,  in  (ilence,  by  rocky  Crathmo-craulo. 
His  race  came  forth,  in  their  years ;  they  came 
forth  to  war,  but  they  always  fell.  The  wound  of 
my  fathers  «•«:  mine,  king  of  echoing  ifles  ! 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide.  He  fell  pale, 
ill  a  land  unknown.  His  foul  came  forth  to  his  fa- 
thers, to  their  llormy  iile.    There  they    purfued 

*  The  family  of  Duth-maruno,  it  appears,  came  ori- 
ginally from  Scandinavia,  or,  at  leall,  from  fome  of  the 
northern  ifles,  fubjefl,  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Lochlin. 
The  Highland  fenachies,  who  never  milTed  to  make 
their  comments  on,  and  additions  to,  the  works  of 
Olfian,  have  given  us  a  long  lift  of  the  anceftors  of 
Duth-maruno,  and  a  particular  account  of  their  actions, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  marvellous  kind.  One  of  the 
tale  makers  of  the  north  has  chofen  for  his  hero,  Starn- 
Kior,  the  father  of  Duth  maruno,  and,  coufidering  the 
adventures  thro'  which  he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  nei- 
ther difa^reeabie,  nor  abounding  with  that  kind  of  fic- 
tion, which  Ihocks  credibility. 

boars 
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boars  of  mift,  along  the  llcirts  of  winds. — The 
chiefs  flood  fiient  around,  as  the  flones  of  Loda, 
on  their  hill.  The  traveller  fees  them,  thro'  the 
twilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He  thinks  them 
the  ghofts  of  the  aged,  forming  future  wars. 

Night  came  down  on  U-thorno.  Still  flood 
tHe  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blaft  hifled,  by  turns, 
thro*  every  warrior's  hair.— Fingal,  at  length, 
burft  forth  from  the  thoughts  of  his  foul.  He 
called  Ullin  of  harps,  and  bade  the  fong  to  rife. — 
No  falling  fire,  that  is  only  feen,  and  then  retires 
in  night ;  no  departing  meteor  was  Crathmo-crau- 
lo's  chief.  He  was  like  the  ftrong-beaming  fun, 
long  rejoicing  on  his  hill.  Call  the  names  of  his 
fathers,  from  their  dwellings  old. 

I-THORNO  *,  faid  the  bard,  that  rifes  midd: 
ridgy  feas !  Why  is  thy  head  fo  gloomy,  in  the 
ocean's  mift  ?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race, 
fearlefs  as  thy  ftrong-winged  eagles ;  the  race  of 
Colgorm  of  iron  fliields,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

*  This  eplfode  Is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beauti- 
ful. It  is  fet  to  that  wild  kind  of  mufic,  which  fome 
of  the  Highlanders  dllllnguifh,  by  the  title  of  Fdn  Oi- 
marray  or,  x\\zSo7ig  of  merinnids.  Some  part  of  the 
air  is  abfolutely  infernal,  but  there  are  many  returns  in 
the  mearure,  which  are  inexprellibly  wild  and  beautiful. 
From  the  genius  of  the  muiic,  I  Ihouid  think  it  came 
originally  from  Scandinavia,  for  the  fictions  delivered 
down  concerning  the  Oi-marra,  (v/ho  are  reputed  the 
authors  of  the  mufic)  exadtly  correfpond  with  the  no- 
tions of  the  northern  nations,  concerning  their  dirde^  or, 
goddejfes  of  death. — Of  all  the  names  in  this  epi'ode, 
there  is  none  of  a  Gallc  original,  except  Strina-dona, 
which  fignifies,   the  frife  oj  heroes. 

In 
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In  Tormoth's  rcfounding  ifle,  arofe  Lurthan, 
ilreamy  hill,  [t  bent  its  woody  head  above  a  fi- 
lent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  fourcc^ 
dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars.  His  daughter  was 
fair  as  a  fun-beam,  vvhite-bofomed  Sirina-dona  ! 
Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  fhields ; 
manya  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurraar's 
echoing  hall.  I'hey  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the 
flatcly  huntrefs  of  Tormoth  wild. — But  thou  look- 
eft  carelefs  from  thy  fleps,  high-bofomed  Strina- 
dona ! 

If  on  the  heath  fhe  moved,  her  breafc  was 
Avhiter  than  the  down  of  Cana  *  ;  if  on  the  fea- 
beat  fhore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  flars  of  light ;  her  face  was 
heaven's  bow  in  fhcwers ;  her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  ftreaming  clouds. — Thou  werr 
the  dweller  of  fouls,   white-handed  Strina-dona  ! 

CoLGORM  came,  in  his  fhip,  and  Corcul-Suran, 
king  of  fiiells.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thorno, 
to  woo  the  fun-beam  of  Tormoth's  ifle.  She  faw 
them  in  their  echoing  fteel.  Her  foul  was  fixed 
on  blue-eyed  Colgorm. — Ul-lochlin's  f  nightly 
eye  looked  in,  and  faw  the  tofhng  arms  of  Strina. 
dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flam- 

*  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  giafs,  which  grows 
plentiful  in  the  heathy  moraifes  of  the  north.  Its  fValk 
is  of  the  reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down,  very 
much  refenibl'ing  cotton.  It  is  excelFively  white,  and, 
confeqtrendy,  often  introduced  by  the  bards,  in  their  tl- 
inilies  concerning  the  beauty  of  women 

t  Ul-lochin,  the  guide  t9  Lochlin -,   the  name  of  a  ftar. 

ing 
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ing  eyes,   in   filence,    met.      They  turned  away. 
They  ftruck    their    fliields.      Their  hands    were 
trembling  on  their  fvvords.     They  ruflied  into  the 
ftrife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina-dona. 

CoRCUL-suRAN  fell  in  blood.  On  his  iflc, 
raged  the  ftrength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Col- 
gorm,  from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds. 
•—In  Crathmo-craulo*s  rocky  field,  he  dwelt,  by  a 
foreign  ftream.  Nor  darkened  the  king  alone,  that 
beam  of  light  was  near,  the  daughter  of  echoing 
Tormoth,  white-armed  Strina-dona  *. 


* 


*  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  juft  now  in  my 
hands ;  but  the  language  is  fo  different  from,  and  the 
ideas  fo  unworthy  ot,  Offian,  that  I  have  rejected  it,  a: 
an  interpolation  by  a  modern  bard. 


CATH- 
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CATH-LODA:     A  POEM. 

DUAN     THIRD. 

ARGUMENT. 

OssiAN,  after  fome  general  reflexions,  defcribes  the 
fituation  of  Fingal,  and  the  pofition  of  the  army  of 
Lochlln.  —  The  converfation  of  Starno  and  Swaran  — 
The  epifode  of  Cormar-trunar  an^  Foinar-bragal. — • 
Starno,  from  his  own  example,  recommends  to  Swaran, 
to  furprize  Fingal,  who  had  retired  alone  to  a  neigh- 
bouring hill.  Upon  Swaran's  refufal,  Starno  under- 
takes the  enterprize  himfelf,  is  overcome,  and  taken 
prifoner,  by  Fingal.  — He  is  difmifTcd,  after  a  fevere  re- 
primand for  his  cruelty. 

T  "^  7"  H  E  N  C  E  is  the  flrcam  of  years  ?  Whither 
'  V  do  they  roll  along  r  Where  have  they  hid, 
in  mift,  their  many-coloured  fides  ?  I  look  into  the 
times  of  old,  bur  they  feem  dim  to  Ollian's  eyes 
like  rcfie<5ted  moon-beams,  on  a  diftant  lake.  Here 
rife  the  red  beams  of  war  I — There,  filent,  dwells 
a  feeble  race  I  1  hey  mark  no  years  with  theirdecds, 
as  flow  they  pafs  along.-— Dv.-eller  between  the 
fliields ;  thou  that  awaked  the  failing  foul,  defcend 
from  thy  wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices 
three  !  Ccme  with  that  which  kindles  the  paft : 
rear  the  forms  of  old,  on  their  ov/n  dark-brown 
years  1 

*  Utkorno,  hill  of  ftorm.s,  I  behold  my  race 

M  oil 

*  The  bards,  who  were  always  ready  to  fupply  what 
they  thought  defcicnt  in  the  poems  of  Ollian,  have  in- 
ferred a  great  m.any  incidentjbetv/een  thefecond  and  third 
dudn  of  Cath-loda.  Their  interpolations  are  fo  eafiJy 
diilinguiflied  from  the  genuine  remains  or"  Oflian,  that  it 
took  me  very  little  time  to  mark  them  out,  and  toiiiiy  to 

reje(!;t 
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an  thy  fide.  Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over 
Duth  maruno's  tomb.  Near  him  are  the  {leps  ot 
his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar. — By  Turthor's 
flream  the  hofl  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in  fnades.  The 
wrathful  kings  flood  on  two  hills;  they  looked  for- 
ward from  their  bofly  fliiclds.  I'hey  looked  for- 
ward on  the  ftars  of  night,  red  wandering  in  the 
wefl.  Cruth-loda  bends  from  high,  like  a  formlefs 
niet.eor  in  clouds.  He  fends  abroad  the  winds,  and 
jTiarks  them,  with  his  figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that 
lv!orven*s  king  was  never  to  yield  in  war. 

rejc6l  theui.  If  the  niodern  Scorch  and  Irifli  bards  have 
fhewn  any  judgment,  it  is  in  afcribing  their  own  compo- 
fi lions  to  names  of  antiquity,  for,  by  that  means,  they 
themfelves  have  ei'caped  that  contempt,  which  the  au- 
thors of  liich  futile  performances  muft,  neceffarily,  have 
met  with,  from  people  of  true  tatle.  —  I  was  led  into  this 
obfervation,  by  an  Irilh  poem,  juil  now  before  J5ie.  It 
concerns  a  defcent  made  by  Swaran,  Ling  of  Lochlin,  on 
Jrelar-.d,  and  is  the  work,  fays  the  traditional  preface  pre- 
fixed to  it,  of  Ojjiiin  Mac-Fion.  It  however  appears, 
fiom  feveral  pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  coni- 
pofition  of  fome  good  prieit,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixteenth 
century,  for  he  fpeaks,  with  great  devotion,  of  pilgri- 
mage, and  more  particularly,  of  the  blue  -  ey  e  d  c! aught  en 
of  the  convent.  Religious,  however,  as  this  poet  v/as,  he 
was  not  ahogether  decern',  in  the  fcenes  he  introduces  be- 
tween Swaran  and  the  wife  oi  Congcidlion^  both  of  whom 
he  reprefents  as  giants.  It  happening  unfortunately,  that 
Congcullion  was  only  of  a  moderate  feature,  his  wife, 
without  hefitation,  preferred  Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate 
match  for  her  own  gigantic  fize.  From  this  fatal  prefe- 
rence proceeded  fo  much  miichief,  that  the  good  poet  al- 
together loll:  fight  of  his  principal  adlion,  and  he  ends  the 
piece,  with  an  advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their 
wives,  which,  however  good  it  may  be,  I  ihall  leave  con- 
cealed in  the  obfcurity  of  the  original. 

He 
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Me  twice  (Iruck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  rufhed 
before  his  Ton.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong  ;  and 
heard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turned  *  from  one 
another,  they  flood,  like  two  oaks,  which  dif- 
ferent winds  had  bent  ;  each  hangs  over  its  own 
loud  riil,  and  fliakes  its  boughs  in  the  courfe  ot 
blafts. 

AnaIR,  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  was  a  fire  that 
conllimed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from  his  eyes, 
along  the  ftriving  fields.  Kis  joy  was  in  the  fall  of 
men.  Blood,  to  him,  was  a  fummer  ftream,  that 
brings  joy  to  withered  vales,  from  its  own  mofly 
rock. —  He  came  forth  to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  to 
meet  the  tall  Corrnan-trunar,  he  from  Urlor  of 
fireams,  dv/cl!erof  battle's  wing. 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal, 
with  hlsdark-bofomed  fhips  ;  he  faw  the  daugh- 
ter of  Annir,  wliite-armed  Foinar-bragai.  He 
faw  her  :  ncr  cartlcfs  rolled  her  eyes,  on  the 
rider  of  flormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  fliip  in 
darknefs,  like  a  moon-beam  thro'  a  nightly  vale. — 

*  The  furly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Sv/aran  is  well 
adapted  to  their  fierce  and  uncomplying  diffofitions. 
Their  charaders,  at  firft  fight,  feem  little  diiferent ;  but, 
upon  examination,  we  find,  that  the  poet  has  dexterouily 
dilLJnguiihed  between  them.  1  hey  were  both  dark, 
flubborn,  haughty  and  referved  •  but  Stamo  was  cunning,  . 
revengeful,  and  ciuel,  to'the  hightll  degree  ;  the  difpo- 
ntion  of  Swaran,  though  fa v age,  wa»  leli»  bloody,  and 
foinewhat  tinflured  v»':"th  gencroiity.  It  B doing  injuftice 
to  Oliian,  to  fay,  that  he  has  not  a  great  varieiy  of 
chara^ers. 

M  2  Annir 
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Annir  purfued  along  the  deep  ;  he  called  the  winds 
of  heaven. — Nor  alone  was  the  king  ;  Starno  was 
by* his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle,  T  turned 
my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  came  to  roaring  Urlor.  With  his  people 
came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought  ;  but  the 
foe  prevailed.  In  his  wrath  flood  Annir  of  lakes. 
He  lopped  the  young  trees  with  his  fword.  His 
e)*es  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I  marked  the  foul  of 
the  king,  and  I  retired  in  nighl. — From  the  field  I 
took  a  broken  helmet  :  a  fiiield  that  was  pierced 
with  fieel :  pointlefs  was  the  fpear  in  my  hand.  I 
went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his 
burning  oak ;  and,  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  fat 
deep-bofomed  Foinar-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken 
iTiield  before  her ;  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace, 
— Befide  his  rolling  fea,  lies  Annir  of  m.any  lakes. 
'I  he  king  was  pierced  in  battle;  and  Starno  Is  to 
raife  his  tomb.  Me,  a  fon  of  Loda,  he  fends  to 
v'hite-handed  Foinar-braga),  to  bid  her  fend  a  lock 
irom  her  hair,  to  rcfl  with  her  father,  in  earth. — 
And  thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle 
ceafc,  till  Annir  receive  the  iliell,  from  fiery-eyed 
Cruth-loda. 

*  Bursting  into  tears,  (he  rofe,  and  tore  a  lock 

from 

*  Oflianls.yery  partial  to  the  fair  fex.  Even  the 
daughter  of  the 'cruel  Annir,  the  fifter  of  the  revengeful 
and  bloody  Starno,  partakes  not  of  thofe  difagreeable  cha- 
raders  fo  peculiar  to  her  family.  She  Is  altogether  tender 
and  delicate.     Homer,  of  all  ancient  poets,  ufes  the  fex 

with 
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trom  her  hair  ;  a  lock,  which  wandered,  in  the 
blall,  along  her  heaving  breair. — Corman-trunar 
gave  the  fhell ;  and  bade  me  to  rejoice  before  him. 
—  I  reiled  in  the  fhade  of  night ;  and  hid  my  face  in 
my  helmet  deep. — Sleep  defcendcd  on  the  fee.  I 
refe,  like  a  (talking  ghoft.  I  pierced  the  fide  of  Cor- 
man-trunar. Nor  did  Foiriar-bragal  efcape.  She  rolled 
her  white  bofom  in  blood.  Why  then,  daughter  of 
heroes,  didfl:  thou  wake  my  rage? — Morning  rofe. 
The  foe  were  fled,  like  the  departure  of  mift. 
Annir  ftruck  his  tofly  iliield.  He  called  his  dark- 
haired  fon.  I  came,  flreaked  with  wandering 
blood  :  thrice  rofe  the  ihout  of  the  king,  like  the 
burfting  forth  of  a  fquall  of  wind,  from  a  cloud, 
by  night. — We  rejoiced,  three  days  above  the  dead, 
and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from 
all  their  winds,  to  feafl:  on  Annir's  foes. — Swaran  ! 
— Fingal  is  alone  *,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy 
Ipear  pierce  the  king  in  fecret ;  like  Annir,  my  foul 
iTiall  rejoice. 

Son  of  Annir  of  Gormal,  Swaran  fliall  not  flay 
in  fliades.  I  move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks  rufh 
from  all  their  winds,  lliey  are  wont  to  trace  my 
courfe  :  it  is  not  harmlefs  thro'  war. 

with  lead  ceremony.  His  cold  contempt  is  even  worfe, 
than  the  downright  abufe  of  the  moderns  ;  tor  to  draw 
abu.e  implies  the  pofreifion  of  fome  merit. 

*  Fingal,  according  to  the  cudom  of  the  Caledonian 
kings,  had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himfelf  was  to 
refume  the  command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starr.o 
might  have  fome  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which 
occafions  his  requefr  to  Swaran,  to  flab  him  j  as  he  fort- 
fiv/,  by  his  art  of  divination,  that  he  could  not  overcome 
him  in  open  battle. 

r>I  3.  Burning 
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Burning  rofc  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice 
raifed  his  gleaming  fpear.  But,  ftarting,  he  fpared 
his  Ton  ;  and  rufhed  into  the  night. — By  Tiirthor'b 
flream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling  of  Conban- 
carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  and 
called  the  maid  of  Lulan,  but  fhe  was  diftant  far, 
in  Loda*s  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  (Irodc,  to  wjiere  Fin- 
gal  lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  fliield,  on 
his  own  fecret  hill. — Stern  hunter  of  Ihaggy  boars, 
no  feeble  maid  is  laid  before  thee  ;  no  boy,  on  his 
ferny  bed,  by  Turthor's  murmuring  ftream. 
Here  is  fpread  the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from 
which  they  rife  to  deeds  of  death.  Hunter  of  fhaggy 
boars  awaken  not  the  terrible. 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arofe 
in  arms.  *'  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?"  Silent 
he  threw  the  fpear.  They  mixed  their  gloomy 
flrife.  The  fhield  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  in  twain. 
He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early  beam  arofe. — 
Then  Fingal  beheld  the  king  of  Gormal.  He 
rolled  a  while  his  filent  eyes.  He  thought  of 
other  days,  when  white-bofomed  Agandecca  moved 
like  the  mufic  of  fongs. — He  looled  the  thong  from 
his  hands. — Son  of  Annir,  he  faid,  retire.  Retire 
to  Gormal  of  fliells ;  a  beara  that  was  fet  returns. 
I  remember  thy  white-bofomed  daughter  ;— dread- 
ful king  away! — Go  to  thy  troubled  dwelling, 
cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely  !  Let  the  ftrangcr  Ihun 
ihee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall  ! 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old } 

OINA- 
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O  I  N  A-M  ORUL:  aPOEM. 

ARGUMENT. 

After  an  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
Oflian  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fuarfed, 
an  ifland  of  Scandinavia. — Mal-orchoi,  king  of  Fuarfed, 
being  hard  prefFed  in  war,  by  Ton-thormod,  chief  of 
Sar-dronlo,  (who  had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mai  orchol  in  marriage)  Fingal  fent  OlTian  to  his 
aid. — Offian,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  came  to  bat- 
tle with  Ton-thormod.  and  took  him  prifoner.— Mai- 
orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina-morul  to  OlTian  j  but 
he,  difcovering  her  paflion  for  Ton-thormod,  gene- 
roufly  furrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  brings  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  kings. 

AS  flies  the  unconfl:ant  fun,  over  Larmon's 
graffy  hill  ;  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along  my 
foul,  by  night.  When  bards  are  removed  to  their 
place;  when  harps  are  hung  in  Sclma's  hall ;  then 
comes  a  voice  to  OiTian,  and  awakes  his  foul.  It 
is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  :  they  roll  before 
me,  with  all  their  deeds.  I  feize  the  tales,  as  they 
pafs,  and  pour  them  forth  in  fong.  Nor  a  trou- 
bled ftream  is  the  fong  of  the  king,  it  is  like  the 
rifing  of  mufic  from  Lutha  of  the  firings.— Lutha 
of  many  firings,  not  filent  are  thy  flreamy  rocks, 
when  the  white  hands  of  Malvina  move  upon  the 
harp.— Light  of  the  fhadowy  thoughts,  that  fly 
acrofs  my  foul,  daughter  of  Tofca-  of  helmets, 
wilt  thou  not  hear  the  fong  !  We  call  back,  maid 
of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have  rolled  away. 

It 
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It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king,  while  yet  ni\ 
locks  were  young,  that  I  marked  Con-cathhn  *, 
on  high,  froni  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  courfe 
was  towards  the  ifle  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  of 
feas.  Fingal  hadfent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mal-orchol, 
king  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  for  v/ar  was  around  him,  and 
our  fathers  had  met,   at  the  feafl. 

In  Col-coiled,  I  bound  my  fails,  and  fent  my 
fword  to  Mal-orchol  of  fhells.  He  knew  the  fig- 
nal  of  Albion,  and  his  joy  arofe.  He  came  from  his 
own  high  hall,  and  feized  my  hand  in  grief.  "  Why 
comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?  Ton- 
thormod  of  many  fpears  is  the  chief  of  wavy  Sar> 
dronlo.  He  faw  and  loved  my  daughter,  white-bo- 
fomed  Oina-morul.  He  fought ;  I  denied  the  maid  ; 
for  our  fathers  had  been  foes. — He  came  with  bat- 
tle, to  Fuarfed  ;  my  people  are  rolled  av/ay. — > 
Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  fallen  king?'* 

*  Con-catlilin,  mild  beam  of  the  tva've.  What  ftar 
was  fo  called  of  old  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  Some  now 
diftinguilh  the  poie-ftar  by  that  name  A  long,  which  is 
ftill  in  repute,  among  the  fea-faring  part  of  the  High- 
landers, alludes  to  this  pafTage  of  Ofliaa.  The  author 
commends  the  knowledge  ot  OiHan  in  fea  affairs,  a  merit, 
which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  moderns  will  allow  him,  or 
any  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  —One  thing  Is  certain, 
that  the  Caledonians  often  made  their  way  thro'  the  dan- 
gerous and  tempeftuous  feas  of  Scandinavia;  which  is 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  polifhed  nations,  fubfi fir- 
ing in  thofe  times,  dared  to  venture. —In  eftimating  the 
degree  of  knowledge  of  arcs  among  the  antients,  we 
ought  not  to  bring  it  Into  comparifon  with  the  improve- 
ments of  modern  times  Our  advantages  over  them 
proceed  more  from  accident,  than  any  merit  of  ours. 

I  COM?. 
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I  COME  not,  I  faiil,  to  look,  like  a  boy, 
on  the  ftrife.  Fingal  remembers  MaUorchol,  and 
his  hall  for  Grangers.  From  his  waves,  the  war- 
rior defcended,  on  thy  woody  ifle.  Thou  wert  no 
cloud  before  him.  Thy  feaft  was  fpread  with 
fongs.  For  this  my  fword  fhall  rife  •,  and  thy 
foes  perhaps  may  fail. — Our  friends  are  not  for- 
got in  their  danger,   tho'  diftant  is  our  land. 

Son  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy  words  are 
like  the  voice  of  Cruth  Icda,  when  he  fpeaks, 
from  his  parting  cloud,  llrong  dweller  of  the 
iky!  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feaft ;  but  they 
all  have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I  have  looked  to- 
wards all  the  winds;  but  no  white,  fails  were  (^Qn' 
— But  fleel  *  rcfounds  in  my  hall  ;  and  'not  the 
joyful    (hells. — Come    to  my   dwelling,    race   of 

*  There  is  a  fevere  fatire  couched  in  this  expreffion, 
againft  the  guefts  of  Mal-orchol.  Had  Lis  feaft  been 
ftiJl  fpread.  had  joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former  pa- 
rafites  would  not  have  failed  to  refort  to  him.  But  as  the 
time  of  feftivlty  was  paft,  their  attendance  aUo  ceafed. 
The  fentiments  of  a  certain  old  bard  are  agreeable  to 
this  obfervation.  He,  poetically,  compares  a  great  man 
to  a  fire  kindled  in  a  defart  place.  '•  Thofe  that  pay 
court  to  him,  fays  he,  are  rolling  large  around  hitn,  like 
the  fmoke  about  the  fire.  This  finoke  gives  the  fire 
a  grett  appearance  at  a  diftance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty 
vapour  itfelf,  and  varying  its  form  at  every  breeze  When 
the  trunk,  which  fed  the  fire,  is  confumed,  the  fmoke 
departs  on  all  the  winds.  So  the  flatterers  forfake  their 
chief,  when  his  power  declines."  I  have  chofen  to  give 
a  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a  tranflation,  of  this  paflage, 
as  the  original  is  verhofe  and  frothy,  notwithftanding 
the  fentimental  merit  of  the  author. — He  was  one  of 
the  lefs  antient  bards,  and  their  conipofitions  are  not 
nervous  enough  to  bear  a  literal  tranflatioa. 

heroes ; 
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heroes;  dark-fkirted  night  is  near.    Hear  the  volcr 
offongs,  from  the   maid  of  Fuiirfed  v;ild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white  hands 
of  Oina-moruh  She  waked  her  own  fad  tale, 
from  every  trembling  firing.  1  ftcod  in  filence  ;  for 
bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter  of  many 
ifles.  Her  e3'es  were  like  two  (lars,  looking  for- 
ward thro*  a  rufhing  fhower.  The  mariner  mark:- 
them  on  high,  and  blefles  the  lovely  beams. — 
With  morning  we  rufhed  to  battle,  to  TormuPs 
refounding  flream  :  the  foe  moved  lo  the  found  of 
Ton-thormod's  boffy  {hield.  From  wing  to  wing 
the  ftrife  v/as  m.ixed.  I  met  the  chief  of  Sar- 
dronlo.  Wide  flew  his  broken  ftcel.  I  feized  the 
king  in  fight.  I  gave  his  hand,  bound  faft  with 
thongs,  to  Mal-orchol,  the  giver  of  fliells.  Joy 
rofe  at  the  feaft  of  Fuarfed,  for  the,  foe  had  failed. 
— Tonthormod  turned  his  face  away,  from  Oina- 
morul  of  ifles. 

Son  of  Fingal,  began  Mal-orchol,  not  forgot 
fiialt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  (hall  dwell  in 
thy  fhip,  Oina-morul  of  ilow-rolling  eyes.  She 
fhall  kindle  gladnefs,  along  thy  mighty  foul.  Nor 
unheeded  fhall  the  maid  move  in  Sclina,  thro' 
the  dwelling   of  kings. 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were 
half-clofed  in  fleep.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine 
ear  :  it  was  like  the  rifing  breeze,  that  v/hirls,  at 
firft,  the  thiflle's  beard  ;  then  flies,  dark-fhadowy, 
over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  made  of  Fuarfedwild: 
file  raifed  the  nightly  fong  ;  for  fl:ieknew  that  my 
foul   was  a  flream,  that  flowed  at  pleafant  founds. 

Who 
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Who  looks,  fhe  faid,  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's 
clofihg  mift  ?  *FIis  long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing, 
are  wandering  on  the  blad.  Stately  are  his  ileps 
in  grief.  The  tears  are  in  his  eves.  His  manly 
breaft  is  heaving  over  his  burfling  foul, — Retire,  I 
ara  diflant  far ;  a  v/andercr  in  lands  unknown. 
The'  the  race  of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my 
foul  is  dark. — Why  have  our  fathers  been  foes, 
Tonthormod,  love  of  maids! 

So  IT  voice  of  the  ftreamy  ifle,  why  dofl:  thou 
mourn  by  night  ?  The  race  of  daring  Trenraor 
are  not  the  dark  in  foul.  Thou  flialt  not  wander, 
by  ilreams  unknown,  blue-eyed  Oina-morul. — 
Within  liis  bofom  is  a  voice;  it  comes  not  to 
other  ears :  it  bids  Offian  hear  the  haplefs,  in 
their  hour  of  voe. — Retire,  foft  finger  by  night; 
Ton-thormod  fliali   not  mourn  on  his  rock. 

With  morning  I  ioofed  the  king.  I  gave  the 
long-haired   maid.     Mal-orchol   heard  my  v/ords, 

in  the  midft   of  his   echoing  halls. ''  King  of 

Fuarfed  wild,  why  ihould  Ton-thormod  mourn  ? 
Ke  is  of  the  race  of  heroes,  and  a  flam.e  in  war. 
Your  fathers  have  been  foes,  but  now  their  dim 
ghofts  rejoice  in  death.  They  {Iretch  their  arms 
of  mift  to  the  fame  (hell  in  Loda.  Forget  their 
rage,  ye  v/arriors,  it  was  the  cloud  of  other 
years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Offian,  while  yet  his 
locks  were  young :  tho'  lovelinefs,  with  a  robe  of 
beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  ifles. — We 
call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that  have 
rolled  away! 

COLNA- 
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COLNA-DONA:  a  POEM. 

ARGUMENT. 

FiNGAL  dlfpatches  O/Han  and  Tofcar  to  ralfe  a  flone, 
on  the  banks  of  the  ftrearn  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  vidlory,  which  he  had  obtained  in 
that  place.  When  tliey  were  employed  In  that  work, 
Car-ul,  a  neighbouring  chief,  invited  them  to  a  feail. 
— They  went  :  and  Tofcar  fell  defperately  in  love  with 
Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Colna-dona  be- 
came no  lefs  enamoured  of  Tofcar.  An  incident,  at 
a  hunting  party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  iirue. 

*^OL-AMON  of  troubled  fircams,  dark  wan- 
^<^  derer  of  diflant  vales,  I  behold  thy  courfc, 
between  trees,  near  Car-uPs  echoing  halls.  There 
dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 
Her  eyes  were  rolling  ftars ;  her  arms  were  whit- 
as  the  foam  of  ftreams.  Her  breall  rofe  flowly 
to  fight,  like  ocean's  heaving  wave.  Her  foul 
was  a  ftrearn  of  light. — Who,  among  the  maids, 
was  like  the  love  of  heroes  ? 

*  Colna-dona  fignifies  ibe  h've  of  heroes.  Col-amon, 
ftarro'w  ri^jer.  Car-ul,  dark-eyed.  Col-amon,  the  refi- 
dence  of  Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's 
wall,  towards  the  fouth.  Car-ul  feems  to  have  been  of 
the  race  of  thofe  Britons,  who  are  diftlngulfhed  by  the 
name  of  Maiatae,  by  the  writers  of  Rome.  Maiats  is 
derived  from  two  Galic  words,  Ivloi,  a  plairiy  and 
AiTiCH,  inhahitants',  fo  that  the  fignihcation  of  Maia- 
tae is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  -y  a  name  given 
to  thi  Britons,  who  were  fettled  in  the  Lowlands,  in  con- 
tradirtir6li'>ri  to  the  Caledonians,  (i.  e.  Cael-don,  the 
Gauls  of  the  hills)  who  were  poflelTed  of  the  more  moun- 
tainous divifion  of  North-Britain. 

Beneath 
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Beneath  the  voice  of  the  kmg,  we  moved  to 
Crona  *  of  the  dreams,  Tofcar  of  grafly  Lutha, 
and  Oflian,  young  in  fields.  Three  bards  attended 
Avith  fongs.  Three  bofly  fhields  were  born  before 
us :  for  we  were  to  rear  the  ftone,  in  memory  of 
the  paft.  By  Crona's  mofly  courfe,  Fingal  had  fcatr 
tered  his  foes ;  he  had  rolled  away  the  ftrangers> 
like  a  troubled  fea.  We  came  to  the  place  of  re- 
nown :  from  the  mountains  defcended  night.  I 
tore  an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raifed  a  flame  on 
high.  I  bade  my  fathers  to  look  down,  from 
the  clouds  of  their  hall ;  for,  at  the  fame  of  their 
race,  they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  TOOK  a  flone  from  the  ftream,  amidfl  the 
fong  of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung 
curdled  in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed,  at  inter- 
vals, three  boffes  from  the  fhields  of  foes,  as  rofe 
or  fell  the  found  of  Ullin's  nightly  fong.  Tofcar 
laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  founding  fteel. 
We  railed  the  mould  around  the  ftone,  and  bade 
it  fpeak  to  other  years.  ■■ 

*  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  fmalj  ftream, 
which  difcharged  itfelf  In  the  liver  Carron.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  Oihan,  and  die  fcenes  of  many  of  his  poems 
are  on  its  banks. — -.The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated 
here,  are  not  mentioned.  They  were,  probably,  the  pro- 
vincial Britons.  That  trad  of  country  between  the  Firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been,  thro'  all  antiquity, 
famous  for  battles  and  rencounters,  between  the  different 
nations,  v/ho  were  poiTefL^d  of  North  and  South 
Britain.  Siirling, '  a  town  fituated  there,  derives 
its  name  from  that  very  circumftance.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Galic  name,  Stiula,  i.  e.  the  hill,  or  rock, 
aj  contention. 

N  Oozy 
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*  Oozy  d^iughter  of  dream?,  that  now  art  rear- 
ed on  high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  ftone,  after 
Selma*s  race  have  failed  ! — Prone,  from  the  ftor- 
my  night,  the  traveller  fhall  lay  him,  by  thy 
fide  :  thy  whirling  mofs  fhalL found  in  his  dreams ; 
the  years  that  were  paft  fliall  return.— Battles 
rife  before  him,  blue-fhiclded  kings  defcend  to. 
war  :  the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on 
the  troubled- field. — He  fhall  burft,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of  warriors, 
round.  He  fhall  afk  .about  the  flone,  and  the 
nged  fhall  reply,  "  This  gray  Hone  was  raifed  by 
OiTian,  a  chief  of  other  years  !" 

*  From  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul,. 
the  friend  of  Grangers.  He  bade  us  to  the  feaft 
of  kings,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Colna-dona. 
We   went   to    the  hall   of   harps.     There  Car-ui 

*  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were- 
fo  finiiJar,  in  the  davs  of  Offian,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  they  were  originally  the  fame  people,  and  de- 
fcended  from  thofe  Gauls  who  firft  poifelTed  themfelves 
of  Souih-Rritain,  and  gradually  migrated  to  the  north. 
This  hypothefis  is  more  rational  than  the  idle  fables  of 
JU-in'ormed  fenachies,  who  bring  the  Caledonians  from 
dirtant  countries.  The  bare  opinion  of  1  acitus,  (which, 
by-the-bye,  was  only  founded  on  a  iimilarity  of  the- 
perfonal  figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of 
his  own  time)  tho'  it  has  daggered  fome  learned  men, 
is  not  fullicient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  antient  in- 
habitants of  North-B.itain  were  a  German  colony.  A  dif- 
cufllon  of  a  point  like  this  might  he  curious,  hut  could 
never  be  fatisfadlory.  Periods  fo  diftant  are  fo  involved 
in  oblcurity,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  now  advanced- 
concerning  them..  The  light  which  the  Roman  writers 
hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide  us  to  the  truth,  thro*^* 
the  dOfknefs  which  has  furrounded  it.  - 

brishtenodi 
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brightened  between  his  aged  locks,  when  he  be- 
held the  ions  of  his  friends,  like  two  young  trees 
before  him. 

Sons  of  the  mighty,  he  faid,  ye  bring  backthe 
days  of  old,  when  firll:  I  defcended  from  waves, 
on  Selma's  ftreamy  vale.  I  purrued  Duth-mocar_ 
glos,  dweller  of  ocean's  v/ind.  Our  fathers  had 
been  foes,  we  met  by  Clutha's  winding  waters. 
He  fled,  along  the  fea,  and  my  fails  were  fpread 
behind  him. — Night  deceived  me,  on  the  deep.  I 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma  of  high- 
bofomed  maids. —  Fingal  came  forth  with  his 
bards,  and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I  feafled 
three  days  in  the  hall,  and  faw  the  blue-eyes  of 
Erin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of 
Cormac's  race. — Nor  forgot  did  my  fleps  depart : 
the  kings  gave  their  fnields  to  Car-ul :  they  hang, 
on  high,  in  Col-amon,  in  memory  of  the  pafl. — ■ 
Sons  of  the  daring  kings,  ye  bring  >ack  the  days 
of  old. 

Car-ul  placed  the  oak  of  feads.  He  took 
tvvo  boffes  from  our  fliields.  He  laid  them  in 
earth,  beneath  a  ftone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's  race. 
"  W^en  battle,  faid  the  king,  Ihall  roar,  and  cur 
fons  are  to  meet  in  wrath.  My  race  fhall  look, 
perhaps,  on  this  (lone,  when  they  prepare  the 
fpear. — Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace,  they: 
will   fay,  nnd   lay  afide  the  fliield?" 

Night  came  down.     In  lier  long  locks  moved 
the  daughter  of  Car-ul.    Mixed  with  the  harp  a- 
rofe  the  voice  of  white- armed  Colna-dona. — Tof« 
car  -darker.cd  in  his  place,   before  the  love  of  he- 
re ei,. 
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roes.  She  came  on  his  troubled  foul,  like  a  beam 
to  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  burfts  from  a 
cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide  of  a  wave  *. 


*WiTH  morning  we  awaked  the  woods;  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They  fell 
by  their  wonted  flreams.  We  returned  thro' 
Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came  for- 
ward, with  a  fhield  and  pointlefs  fpear.  "  Whence, 
faid  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  is  the  flying  beam  ?  Dwells 
there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round  bright  Colna-dona 
of  harps  r'^ 

By  Col-amon  of  flreams,  faid  the  youth,  bright 
Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt ;  but  her  courfc  is 
now  in  defarts,  with  the  fon  of  the  king;  he  that 
feized  her  foul  as  it  wandered  thro'  the  hall. 

Stranger  of  tales,  faid  Tofcar,  haft  thou 
marked  the  warrior's  courfe?  He  muft  fall, — 
give  thou  that  boffy  fhield  ! — In  wrath  he  took 
the  Ihield.  Fair  behind  it  rofe  the  breafts  of  a 
maid,,  white  as  the  bofom  of  a  fwan,  trembling  on 
fwift-rolling  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona  of  harps, 
the  daughter  of  the  king. — Her  blue  eyes  had 
rolled  on   Tofcar>  and  her  love  arofe. 

*  Here  an  epifode  Is  inu'rely  loft;  or,  at  leaft,  is 
handed  down  fo  iinperfedjy,  that  it  does  not  deferve  ai 
place  in   the  poem. 
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